ECLECTIC  REVIEW 


For  NOVEMHER,  1811. 


Art.  I.  1.  Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical  on  the  Nnr  Testament.  Hy 
Albert  I^arnes.  Vol.  VI.  1  Corintbians,  2  Corinthians  and  Gala¬ 
tians.  Hlackie  &  Son.  1844. 

2.  The  Biblical  Cabinet.  V^ol.  XFi.  Calvin  and  Storr  on  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians.  Edinburgh:  Clark.  1842. 

*  His  letters*  say  they,  ^  are  weighty  and  powerful.*  In  tliis 
judgment  of  an  adversary  most  readers  of  these  same  ‘  letters* 
have  agreed.  They  form  a  large  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  have  occupied  the  thoughts  of  tlie  learned  and  of  the  pious 
thrungh  many  generations  ;  and  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
occasion  offered  by  the  expositions  now  before  ns  to  present  our 
readers  with  such  general  reflexions  on  these  sacred  writings 
as  our  study  of  them  has  suggested. 

In  the  early  and  middle  ages,  before  the  existing  facilities  for 
communication  with  distant  places  w  ere  created  by  the  jirogress 
of  civilization,  epistles  were  of  necessity  rarer  than  they  have 
since  become;  so  that  we  are  scarcely  competent,  in  the  present 
ap:c,  to  conceive  of  the  great  difrcrcncc  in  the  state  of  society 
originating  in  this  single  cause. 

The  ten  books  of  Pliny’s  Epistles  arc  a  rich  specimen  of  the 
tone  of  a  cultivated  Homan  in  his  familiar  correspondence  with 
Ills  friends.  Selected  by  the  writer  for  jniblication  in  his  life¬ 
time,  and  evidently  written  with  a  studious  attention  to  the 
brilliancies  and  amenities  of  style,  they  afl’ord  a  charming  illus¬ 
tration  of  ])ersonal  character,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  the  times.  This  collection  contains  a  few  letters  which 
have  been  rendered  famous  in  the  church  on  account  of  their 
connexion  with  the  character,  usages,  and  persecutions  of  the 
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Bythiiiiau  churches  of  the  second  century ;  and  in  one  of  tlicm — 
a  most  fjraceful  intercession  with  his  friend  Sabinian  on  heluili 
of  an  otiendin^  hut  repentant  freedman — there  is  a  close  resem¬ 
blance,  yet  a  marked  inferiority,  to  Paul’s  appeal  to  Philciuoii 
on  behalf  of  Onesimus. 

In  modern  times,  the  formal  epistles  of  public  men,  and  the 
bulletins  of  princes,  the  dispatches  of  generals,  ambassadors, 
and  statesmen,  and  the  lighter  missives  of  eminent  poets,  philo¬ 
sophers,  Christians,  and  literar}’  ladies,  have  been  published  in 
amazing  quantities,  through  every  land  in  Europe  and  in 
America. 

Passing  by  the  learned  and  picturesque  felicities  of  Gray;  tho 
delightful  naivete  of  Madame  Sevigne  ;  the  buoyant  playfulness 
of  (Charles  Lamb ;  and  the  endless  lights  scattered  on  passing 
characters  and  events  from  the  letters  of  AVilberforce  and  Mac¬ 
kintosh,  of  Uomilly,  of  ^liss  llurney,  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  many 
of  the  biographies  which  have  long  been  teeming  from  the  press, 
we  have  a  grateful  recollection  of  a  collection  prefaced  by  Mr. 
Mt)ntgomery,  some  seven  years  ago,  and  designed  to  exemplify 
the  fruits  of  holy  living,  and  the  blessedness  of  holy  dying,  in 
the  private  and  confidential  letters  of  eminent  persons  of  both 
sexes.  To  the  readers  of  the  alluring  works  to  which  wc  have 
referred,  it  is  superfluous  to  describe  the  excpiisite  gratification, 
or  to  estimate  the  pernuanent  benefits,  they  have  afforded. 

The  epistles  of  Paul  are  of  course  too  sacred  to  be  compared 
with  any  uninspired  j)roducti()ns,  excepting  as  the  comparison  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  our  belief  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  and  the  inspiration  of  these  ancient  documents  of  our  faith. 
\V  e  are  assured  by  careful  experiment  that  such  a  comparison 
must  confirm  the  belief  of  every  intelligent  and  devout  reader. 
And  wc  mav  be  allowed  to  sav  that  wc  have  never  been  more 
fully  impressed  with  the  majesty  of  the  inspired  epistles,  than 
when  wc  have  repaired  to  them  after  studying  the  most  precious 
remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiejuity — the  letters  of  (deinens,  Igna¬ 
tius,  Polyearp,  and  Gyprian.  So  broad  a  distinction  between 
the  compositions  of  tho  apostles  and  those  of  their  successors 
deserves  to  be  strongly  pointed  out  and  seriously  remembered, 
at  a  time  when  such  strenuous  endeavours  are  made  to  elevate 
the  claims  of  these  fathers  to  a  position  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  inspiivd  teachers  themselves. 

It  well  deserves  attention  to  consider  the  remarkable  fact 
that  this  peculiar  mode  of  instruction  is  so  incorporated  with 
the  inspired  gospel.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  of  the  fal?^ 
religions  that  have  been  palmed  upon  the  world ;  neither  is 
there  anything  like  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  stamps  the 
final  and  universal  dispensation  of  true  religion  with  indisputable 
originality.  c  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  divine  wisdom 
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Imd  a  most  important  purpose,  or  rather  a  series  and  variety  of 
most  important  purposes,  to  accomj)lish  hy  this  vniqve  cliarai  ter 
of  tlie  evangelic  revelation.  The  fact  is  this  :  out  of  the  twenty- 
seven  hooks  which  compose  the  New  Testament,  four  arc  sepa¬ 
rate,  yet  harmonious,  narratives  of  our  Lord’s  life  and  teaching ; 
one  a  history  of  the  planting  of  the  gospel  after  llis  ascension, 
ill  the  chief  places  of  Asia  and  Euroiie ;  while  twenty-two,  nearly 
ecpialling  the  entire  historic  portion  in  the  (piantity  of  matter, 
arc  epistles.  We  hold  this  fact  to  be  worthy  of  consideration 
on  several  accounts.  It  affords  tests  of  the  truth  of  the  history, 
of  a  peculiar  and  delicate  nature ;  as  has  been,  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  shown  hy  Dr.  Paley  in  his  Hone  Pauliiue.  It  takes  away 
the  ground  on  which  a  fictitious  distinction  has  been  made  be¬ 


tween  the  authority  of  the  cjiistles  and  the  authority  of  the 
gospels — a  distinction  which  even  though  it  were  well  founded 
affords  little  or  no  support  to  the  heresies  on  behalf  of  which  it  has 
been  most  pertinaciously  put  forth,  hut  which  is  utterly  baseless, 
inasmuch  as  the  gospels  and  epistles  stand  together  on  the  same 
claim  to  inspiration.  It  unfolds  the  great  principles  which  may 
he  said  to  he  hidden  in  the  facts  of  the  gospel;  applying  those  great 
prineiples,in a  manner  at  once  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  fami¬ 
liar,  to  the  prjietieal  ends  of  human  virtue  and  human  liajipiiu'ss. 
It  demonstrates  the  special  nature  of  that  unity  and  catholicity 
of  which  so  much  has  hecn  preteiuled  and  so  little  understood 
or  exemplified  ill  certain  (piartcrs.  In  Christianity  itself  there 
is  no  formal  creed;  there  are  no  jirticles  of  faith;  there  is  no 
framework  of  consolidated  church  government ;  there  is  no 
ritual ;  there  arc  no  prescribed  formularies  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever ;  oil  the  contrary,  separate  churches  arc  independently 
addressed,  and  addressed  uniformly  as  hound  hy  the  authority 
of  inspired  teachers  to  regulate  their  own  affairs,  respectively, 
without  appeal  to  any  exterior  jurisdiction ;  as  composed  of  be¬ 
lievers  who  are  separated  hy  their  habits  and  their  hopes,  as 
well  as  hy  their  principles  and  their  associations  from  the  world; 
as  amenable — in  what  relates  to  their  religion — only  to  the 
Supreme  Lord  and  the  last  tribunal ;  and  as  liound  by  duty. 


swayed  by  love,  and  urged  by  personal  interest  and  honour 
of  the  highest  kind,  to  maintain  the  soundness  of  their  faith, 
tlie  purity  of  their  practice,  and  the  integrity  of  tlicir  union. 
1  liese  divine  instructions  are  coinmunieated  immediately  to 
the  Christian  people.  No  reference  is  made  to  specially  au¬ 
thorised  interpreters  of  their  meaning.  They  are,  in  the 
highest  and  the  best  sense,  popular.  To  the  men  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  they  were  suflicicntly  plain.  They  are 
f'till  sufficiently  plain,  in  their  doctrinal  and  hortatory  sub- 
^‘tuiice,  to  all  real  Christians.  It  is  true  that,  as  these  epistles 
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were  written  in  a  lan^na^e  not  now  spoken,  imply  a  state  of 
society  wliicli  lias  passed  away,  and  contain  allusions  which  the 
lapse  of  time  has  rendered  obsolete,  a  large  aciiuaintaiiee  with 
philology,  geography,  history,  and  antiquities  is  required  to 
place  the  modern  reader  in  a  situation  approaching  that  of  tlie 
first  Christians,  for  the  complete  understanding  of  every  part  of 
these  epistles.  And  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  much  in¬ 
sight  into  the  harmony  of  rcveided  truth,  as  a  whole,  resulting 
from  a  patient  and  devout  comparison  of  its  separate  portions, 
has  been  at  all  times  necessary  for  deriving  from  these  epistles 
their  full  amount  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  but 
in  whom  do  such  qualifications  reside?  Ilow'  arc  they  secured? 
In  what  wav  can  thev  be  rendered  available  to  general  use? 
^^c  have  never  seen  it  pretended,  or  heard  it  whispered,  that 
there  is  any  necessary,  any  exclusive  restriction  of  these  iutel- 
Icctual  qualities,  litcrar\"  acquirements,  and  devotional  habits  to 
the  line  of  the  apostolic  succession.  Neither  have  we  been 
taught  that  episcopal  ordination  can  be  safely  accepted  as  a 
guarantee  for  their  possession.  We  can  comprchcml  that  the 
catholic  church — meaning  by  that  term  the  whole  body  of  dis¬ 
tinct  churches  united  in  their  one  head — is  the  conservator  of 
the  faith,  tlic  *  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,'  the  witness  of 
God,  the  teacher  of  the  nations ;  for  we  see  that  to  the  church, 
in  this  large  sense,  the  great  body  of  Christian  doctrines  has 
been  directly  rcvciilcd.  And  we  can,  further,  comprehend  that 
the  church,  still  in  the  same  apostolical  and  catholic  sense,  is 
the  interpreter  of  scripture.  But  we  cannot  comprehend,  in  any 
way  that  is  intelligent  and  Christian,  the  catholicity  that  destroys 
the  independency  of  churches,  or  defer  to  the  interpreter  who 
gives  neither  sign  of  inspiration,  nor  proof  of  biblical  learning 
and  practical  devoutness.  As  sincere  champions  of  antiquity, 
and  reverent  followers  of  apostoliciil  authonty,  wc  appeal  from 
the  accumulating  innovators  and  usurpers  of  the  early  ages  of 
the  church  to  these  muniments  of  a  still  earlier  time,  containing 
the  wisdom  of  the  last  men  thnt  were  inspired  of  God  to  teach 
all  nations,  even  until  the  end  of  the  world.  For  these  reasons 
wc  cannot  conceal  our  surprise,  tinctured  w  ith  a  harsher  feeling, 
at  the  prodigious  ellbrts  now'  going  on  in  this  country  for  the 
building  up  of  '  church  principles.'  Is  not  Christianity  a  reli¬ 
gion  of  knowledge?  Is  it  not  by  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
lovingly  embraci'd  by  hearts  opened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
men  are  saved?  Is  it  not  by  teaching,  hy  ruling  according  to 
the  laws  of  Christ,  and  by  constautlv  scUiiig  before  men  the 
living  example  of  godliness,  that  the  servants  of  God  are  tohring 
sinners  to  repentance,  and  to  help  the  faith  and  the  joy  of  such 
as  have  repented.  Then  how  sad,  how  presumptuous,  to  use 
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the  gentlest  language,  is  the  course  now  pursued  by  both  cleri¬ 
cal  and  laical  writers  in  intiuciitial  stations,  to  revive — not  the 
clear,  and  honest,  and  sober  exposition  of  tlie  gospel  in  its  words 
and  in  its  symbols — but  the  claims  of  men,  the  dignities  of  otliee, 
the  mvstcrv  of  sacraments,  and  the  authority  of  the  ehureh. 
Since  these  partially  forgotten  additions  to  the  gospel  arc  re¬ 
garded  with  such  veneration,  and  pleaded  for  with  so  much 
ardour,  we  are  certainly  not  much  surprised  at  the  laboured 
attempts  at  restoring  the  material  paraphernalia  of  mediicval 
superstition,  and  the  truly  consistent  depreciation  of  that  grand 
ordinance  by  which  the  apostles  gathered  churches  to  their 
Lord,  and  by  which  the  reformers  shook  the  power  of  Home. 
Men  who  stand  on  their  otlicial  character,  who  regard  themselves 
as  priests,  to  whom  the  greatest  affairs  of  human  life  and  death 
are  calendered  as  seasons  for  their  sacramental  ministrations, 
and  on  whom  all  the  arts  attend  to  heighten  the  effect  of  their 
solemnities  on  the  imaginations  of  the  people — such  men  need 
not  become  laborious  students  of  the  scriptures,  nor  can  they 
be  expected  to  cherish  among  the  people  any  high  sense  of  their 
own  rights  and  their  own  duties  as  the  churches  of  the  Lord. 

The  institution  which  we  call  the  Church  rose  in  power  as 
the  people  sank  in  knowledge  and  sanctity.  The  spread  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  vital  religion  among  the  people  has  been  shewn  by 
history  to  be  fatal  to  that  power.  This  antagonism  still  exists. 
Church  power  and  evangelism  cannot  be  made  to  sustain  any 
different  relations  to  each  other.  Seeing  that  the  one  is  of 
man,  and  the  other  of  God — the  one  temporal,  the  other  cver- 
Ijisting — the  one  fraught  with  death,  and  the  other  with  life  for 
the  souls  of  men,  we  hold  it  to  be  one  of  our  first  duties  to  give 
to  the  one  our  earnest  opposition,  and  to  the  other  whatever 
we  can  render  of  calm  defence,  and  of  loyal  service,  even  unto 
death.  This  belief,  and  this  eonscientious  conviction,  we  avow, 
arc  nourished  by  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  epistles.  As  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  can  find  no  |)apaey,  neither  in  that 
nor  in  any  of  the  others  can  we  trace  either  the  diocesan  episcopate, 
or  the  sacramental  grace,  or  any  one  of  those  ancient  rudiments 
out  of  which  the  human  creation  which  men  call  the  church  has 
been  constructed. 

Resides  the  general  fact,  that  so  much  of  the  New  Testament 
consists  of  these  letters  to  the  people,  we  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  particular  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  epistolary 
matter  of  the  New  Testament  came  from  the  Apostle  Raul. 
Tlicrc  arc  several  views  of  the  life  and  labours  of  this  great  minis¬ 
ter  which  strike  us  as  full  of  interest  in  connexion  with  this  fact. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  was  preeminently  a 
‘  preacher  of  the  gospel.*  In  no  one  instance  does  he  use  a 
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sinj'lc  expression  or  allusion  conveying  the  idea  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  .sacerdotal  character.  He  was  a  preacher  inspired  of 
(lod,  coininissioncd  by  Jesus  Christ,  abundant  in  labours, 
and  successful.  In  his  numerous  epistles  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  the  tciiour  of  Ids  preaching  must  have  been.  And  iu 
comparing  his  epistles  with  those  of  Peter,  James,  John, 
and  J  ude,  we  may  observe  that,  whilst  they  all  ground  their 
instructions  on  the  same  facts,  and  all  aim  at  the  same  ends,  in 
the  use  of  similar  means,  large  departments  of  divine  truth  are 
more  fully  opened  by  him  than  by  the  other  apostles,  and  some 
luivc  been  clearly  revealed  to  us  through  him  alone  :  from  which 
we  gather  that  it  is  especially  to  his  writings  that  we  arc  to 
repair  for  the  complete  understanding  of  that  gospel  of  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  theme,  and  which  was  preached  with  the 
Holy  Cihost  sent  down  from  heaven. 

We  can  only  suggest,  in  the  briefest  manner,  the  proofs  and 
illustrations  of  this  view'  which  arc  scattered  throughout  the 
Pauline  epistles.  Through  him  have  w  c  been  taught  the  sublime 
secret  hidden  from  former  ages,  of  the  purpose  of  (lod  to 
gather  into  one  body  the  believers  of  all  nations.  Through  him 
the  relations  of  the  human  race  to  their  first  parent,  and  the 
(‘orresponding  relation  of  the  redeemed  to  Christ  the  second 
Adam,  have  been  distinctly  made  know  n,  lly  him,  the  great 
mystery  of  our  acceptance,  though  guilty,  with  (lod  our  Judge, 
tlirough  the  righteousness  w  hich  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  ('hrist,  has 
been  fully  and  clearly  expounded.  He  has  been  employed  hv 
the  Holy  Sj)irit  to  shew'  the  varied  bearings  of  the  prophetic 
testimony,  and  of  the  Lcvitical  institute,  on  the  great  salvation. 
In  his  writings  the  truth  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  its  gran¬ 
deur,  its  universality,  its  permanence,  are  established  with  inas- 
euline  power  of  argument.  He  has  given  us  glimpses  through 
the  veil  that  separates  the  living  from  the  dead.  He  has  dwelt 
largely  on  the  hope  of  the  resurrection,  on  the  circumstances 
and  issues  of  the  second  advent,  and  on  the  vast  scheme  hv 
which  the  purposes  of  the  Only  Wise  connects  tlic  troubled 
scenes  of  time  with  the  nghteous  retributions  and  the  gracious 
rewards  of  the  eternal  age.  How’  varied,  how'  ])ointed,  how 
searching,  how'  comprehensive  are  his  applications  of  sacred  truth 
to  the  most  intricate  anddiflicult  passages  of  the  Christian  life  ;  and 
how'  tender,  yet  bright  and  vigorous  arc  the  words  with  which 
he  cheers  the  sutferer,  the  bereaved,  the  confessor,  the  martyr ! 

Let  us  take  a  closer  survey  of  some  of  these  divine  compo¬ 
sitions.  On  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  wc  offered  some  thoughts 
not  long  ago. 

The  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  have  recalled 
our  attention  to  five  others — to  the  Corinthians,  the  (.lalatiaus, 
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the  Philippians,  and  tlie  Colossians.  Tlie  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  are  remarkable  for  their  individuality,  both  of  them 
greatly  ditfering  from  all  the  other  epistles  of  Ihiul,  and  each 
(litfering  in  many  particuhars  from  the  other.  While  in  the 
rest  of  his  epistles  we  find  the  rich  nuvtcrials  of  theoretical 
divinity  worked  uj)  into  their  practical  applications,  here  we  find 
the  rules  and  maxims  of  practical  life  deduced  from  the  prin- 
ci[)les  of  doctrimd  theology. — The  reader  who  would  enter  fully 
into  the  peculiarities  of  these  epistles  should  picture  to  himself 
the  singular  local  situation  of  Corinth ;  should  study  its  history ; 
should  bring  before  his  imagination  its  busy,  luxurious,  and  gay 
iuliabitauts,  with  their  brilliant  refinements  and  corrupting 
idolatries ;  and  should  meditate  on  the  splendid  attractions 
which  drew  thither  the  strangers  of  nearly  all  nations — some  to 
increase  their  wealth  by  commerce ;  some  to  gratify  their  taste 
in  eleg.ant  indulgence ;  and  others  to  display  their  skill,  or  feast 
their  sense,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games.  Having 
mastered  this  physical  and  moral  scenery,  let  him  trace  the 
jonrncyings  of  the  apostle,  passing  from  Alaecdouia  to  Jerusa- 
lein,  and  after  a  brief  and  painful  sojourn  at  Athens,  spending 
a  year  and  a  half  of  anxious  and  often  depressing  toil  at  Co¬ 
rinth,  where,  still  lingering  long  after  the  breaking  out  of  a 
fierce  persecution  by  liis  own  countrymen,  he  sailed  for  Syria  to 
keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem.  Then  let  him  accompany  the 
apostle,  six  years  afterwards,  to  Corinth,  where  he  spent  the 
winter,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  there  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Uonians.  It  was  after  these  visits  that  from  Ephe^tts 
(not  from  Philippi,  as  stated  in  the  postscript),  he  wrote  thin  fintt 
epistle.  That  he  had  written  one  before  has  been  surmised 
from  a  passage  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the  lifth  chapter.  Jlut  it 
appears  to  us  more  probable  that,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
existence  of  an  earlier  epistle,  and  as  there  arc  important  gram¬ 
matical  reasons  for  abiding  by  the  judgment  of  the  early  (ireck 
commentators,  the  reference  in  that  passage  is  to  this  rather 
than  to  a  former  epistle. 

The  epistle  itself  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  state  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  church,  and  highly  interesting  as  an  exhibition  of 
human  nature  in  peculiar  eireumstanees — an  exhibition  which 
is  its  own  voucher  for  the  reality  of  the  ])crsons  and  the  trans¬ 
actions  to  w  hich  it  relates.  He  w  ho  knows  w  hat  Christianity  is, 
and  who  e;in  conceive  of  its  ojicrations  amongst  such  men  as  the 
Corinthians,  in  connexion  with  the  ministry  of  such  a  man  as 
Paul,  will  acknowledge  that  the  diflieulties  whicli  arose  were 
precisely  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  that  the 
tlircctions  given  w'erc  precisely  such  as  the  necessities  of  the 
case  demanded.  The  dissensions  excited  by  a  pretended  teacher 
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in  Jill  likelihood  a  S«adduccc  or  philosophic  Jew, — the  insolent 
disrespect  towards  the  apostle,  the  ostentation  of  knowledge  and 
eloquence,  the  flagrant  immorality  of  a  professed  Christian,  with 
the  w  ant  of  faithful  discipline  evinced  in  his  not  being  removed 
from  the  church,  and  the  scandal  caused  by  the  quarrels 
of  the  members  being  brought  before  heathen  tribunals,  having 
been  reported  to  the  apostle,  and  sundry  questions  relating  to 
marriages,  and  to  the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  hanng  been 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Corinthian  church — the  chief  part  of 
the  epistle  is  devoted  to  suitable  reproofs  and  admonitions 
toucliing  these  several  points  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature; 
and  towards  the  close  he  draws  that  perfect  picture  of  love,  and 
that  magnificent  argument  on  the  resurrection,  which  have  been 
tlic  admiration  of  every  reader. — One  cannot  seriously  read  this 
epistle  with  the  recollection  of  all  the  circumstances  thus 
sketched,  and  not  at  the  same  time  be  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
summate  practical  wisdom  given  to  the  writer.  The  ethical 
principles  of  the  gospel — its  humility,  its  forbearance,  its  love  of 
peace  and  order,  its  purity,  its  benevolence,  springing  from  a 
spiritual  apprehension  of  its  truths,  and  secured  by  its  faithful 
mutual  discipline  in  an  organized  community,  arc  here  drawn 
out,  in  their  connection  with  real  facts,  for  the  rebuke  of  the 
self-willed,  and  for  the  guidance  of  honest  Christian  minds,  in 
every  age.  IIow'  comes  it  to  pass,  we  might  ask  an  unbeliever, 
that  this  stranger,  this  foreign  Jew^,  could  venture  on  a  com- 
nmnication  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  rich  and  prosperous  city  so 
full  of  high-minded  and  indignant  rebuke  ?  Can  he  read  the 
letter,  and  doubt  the  facts  recorded  in  the  evangelic  history,  or 
implied  through  the  whole  of  this  document  ?  Can  he  admit  the 
facts  without  believing  that  amongst  that  dissolute  population 
a  new’ tone  of  moral  judgment  and  feeling  had  been  created? 
Can  he  ponder  these  things  and  not  sec  in  them  a  weighty 
reason  for  believing  that  the  gospel  is  true,  powerful,  elevating, 
divine?  Can  he  give  this  reason  its  due  force,  and  yet  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  this  gospel,  believed  and  acted  on,  is  the 
remedy  for  the  vices  and  the  miseries  of  our  w  orld  ? 

From  the  Second  F]pistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  learn  that 
after  w  riting  the  first  ej)istlc  at  Ephesus  Paul  had  gone  to  Troas, 
and  thence  to  Macedonia,  w  licrc  meeting  with  Titus,  he  w  as,  after 
much  disappointment  and  suspense,  gladdened  by  the  rejxwt  of 
the  elfect  which  his  faithful  admonitions  had  produced  at 
(\)rinth.  In  this  state  of  mind, — still  adapting  hiinsclt  to  the 
temper  of  parties  in  the  church, — he  refers  to  his  sutferings  for 
the  gospel  in  Asia,  explains  and  vindicates  his  continued  absence 
from  Corinth,  and,  mingling  his  expressions  of  interest  in  the 
C  orinthians  w  ith  those  of  joy  on  account  of  their  obedience, 
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he  pourtrays  with  great  majesty  and  pathos  the  character  of  the 
ministry  with  which  he  is  entrusted,  and  the  motives  which 
animate  him  in  his  journeys  and  alHictions ;  then  by  every 
solemn  and  tender  consideration  he  bespeaks  the  sympathy  of 
the  Corinthians  on  behalf  of  the  distressed  believers  in  Judea. 
In  these  outpourings  of  a  strong  mind  and  a  warm  heart,  there 
are  innumerable  touches  of  personal  character;  and  without 
any  studied  method,  parade  of  reasoning,  or  rhetorical  embel¬ 
lishment,  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  our  religion  are 
placed  in  the  brightest  light,  while  the  practical  authority  of 
those  doctrines  is  brought  home  to  the  reader’s  conscience  with 
more  than  human  power. 

These  two  epistles  taken  together  arc  of  incalculable  value  as 
])ortions  of  divine  history,  and  as  models  of  Christian  instruction. 
The  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  professedly  free  from  the 
(pialities  which  were  most  admired  at  Corinth.  It  is  natural, 
free,  abounding  in  passages  of  abrupt  strength  and  unpretending 
beauty ;  sudden  in  its  transitions  and  cluinges  of  persons ; 
sometimes  keen  and  delicate  in  its  irony ;  not  seldom  harsh, 
and  even  obscure ;  yet  containing  periods  as  sublime  as  Plato, 
or  as  vehement  as  Demosthenes. 

The  exposition  of  these  epistles  has  been  said  to  have  engaged 
less  literary  and  critical  attention  than  some  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament ;  for,  though  they  arc  included  in  all  the 
general  commentaries,  we  meet  with  but  few  separate  composi¬ 
tions  on  these  particular  books.  Those  of  Mosheim,  ]Moldcr- 
haner,  Schultz,  Storr,  Krank,  Morns,  and  a  few  others,  on  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  these  epistles,  were  in  the  memory  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Olshauscn  when  he  remarked,  in  his  lliblical  Commen¬ 
tary,  on  the  comparative  paucity  and  imperfect  character  of 
'special  treatises  on  these  epistles.’  A  few' years  since,  a  re¬ 
spectable  course  of  pidpit  expositions,  not  generally  known  we 
apprehend,  was  published  by  Mr.  Lothian,  pastor  of  a  congre¬ 
gational  church  at  St.  Andrews.  In  183S,  the  '  lliblical 
C  ahinct’  contained  a  commentary  on  these  epistles  by  Dr.  llill- 
roth  of  Halle,  translated  by  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh, — the 
w  ork  of  a  young  man  whose  cjirly  w  ritings  had  given  j)romisc 
of  great  talents  and  usefulness,  and  whose  commentary  on  these 
epistles  will  aflbrd  considerable  aid,  so  far  as  the  application  of 
grammar  juid  philological  science  can  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  enable  the  reader  to  choose  amid  conflicting 
interpretations.  The  Notes  by  ^Ir.  Ihirnes  continue  the  work 
on  the  New’  Testament  which  luis  been  partly  brought  before 
our  readers.  The  fifth  volume  is  on  the  1st  Epistle  to  the 
1  oriiithians.  The  introduction,  though  brief,  contains  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  clearly  and  correctly 
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written.  The  marginal  references  are  few,  but  apposite.  The 
notes  are  for  the  most  part  written  with  freedom,  with  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  the  force  of  original  terms  and  local  allu¬ 
sions,  and  combine  some  knowledge  of  what  has  been  written 
by  former  expounders,  with  the  independent  decisions  of  a 
tolerably  sound  and  praetieal  judgment.  That  the  author  has 
availed  himself  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  in  biblical  her¬ 
meneutics  is  at  once  apparent  to  the  learned  reader  from  the 
prevailing  tone  of  his  annotations,  and  from  his  occasional, 
though  not  obtrusive,  references  to  the  most  famous  masters  of 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  German  schools. 

In  the  main,  his  views  arc  such  as  prevail  in  the  evangelical 
churches  of  Europe  and  America ;  and  in  cases  where  he  might 
be  thought  deficient  in  this  respect,  his  Scottish  editor  has 
supplied  w  hat  seemed  to  be  w  anting.  The  remarks  in  which 
Mr.  llarucs  often  sums  up  the  contents  of  a  chapter  have  our 
heart v  admiration. 

Our  approval  of  the  volume  is  neither  entire  nor  indiscrimi¬ 
nate,  Jis  will  appear  from  what  we  have  now  to  say  on  one  or 
tw'o  points,  out  of  several,  on  which  we  differ  from  Mr.  Barnes, 
and  one  or  two  others  in  w  hich  we  must  express  our  disagree¬ 
ment  with  his  anonymous  editor. 


‘  For  ye  see  your  calling.  You  know  the  general  character  and  con¬ 
dition  of  those  who  are  Christians  among  you,  that  they  have  not  been 
generally  taken  from  the  wise,  the  rich,  and  the  Icanied,  hut  humble 
life.  The  design  of  the  apostle  here  is,  to  show  that  the  gospel  did  not 
depend  for  its  success  on  human  wisdom.  His  argument  is,  that  in  fact 
those  who  were  blessed  by  it  had  not  been  of  the  elevated  ranks  of 
society  mainly,  but  that  God  had  shown  his  j)OW’er  by  choosing  those 
who  were  ignorant,  and  vicious,  and  abandoned,  and  by  reforming  and 
j>urifying  tlieir  lives.  Tlic  verb  ‘  Ye  see'  is  ambiguous,  and 

may  be  either  in  the  indicative  mood,  as  our  translators  have  rendered 
it  ‘  Ye  do  see,’  *  You  are  well  apprised  of  it  and  know  it,’  or  it  may  be 
in  the  imperative,  ‘  See,  contemjdate  your  condition,’  but  the  sense  is 
substantially  the  same.  Your  calling  (n'/r  vXf/mi')  means  those  who  are 
circumcised,  Rom.  iii.  30.  The  sense  is,  *  Look  upon  the  condition  of 
those  who  arc  Christians.’  Not  many  wise  men.  Not  many  who  are 
regarded  as  wise  ;  or  who  are  ranked  with  philosophers.  This  supposes 
that  there  were  some  of  that  description,  though  the  mass  of  Christians 
were  then,  as  now,  frt)m  more  humble  ranks  of  life.  That  there  were 
some  of  high  rank  and  wealth  at  Corinth  who  became  Christians,  is  well 
known ;  Crispus  and  Sosthenes,  rulers  of  the  svnagogue  there,  (Acts 
xviii.  8 — 17  ;  1  Cor.  i.  1.)  Gaius,  a  rieh,  hospitable  man,  (Uom.  xnj. 
23)  ;  and  Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  C’orinth,  (Uom.  xvi. 
23),  hacl  been  converted,  and  were  members  of  the  church.  Some  have 
supposed  (MacKnight)  that  this  should  be  rendered  ‘  Not  many  might}  i 
w'isc,  ^c.,  call  you  ;  that  is,  (bul  has  not  emploved  the  wise  and  leamen 
to  call  vou  into  his  kingdom.’  But  the  sense  in  our  translation 
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evidently  the  correct  inter])retation.  It  is  the  obvious  sense ;  and  it 
lu^rees  with  the  design  of  the  a])ostle,  which  was  to  show  that  God  had 
not  consulted  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  wealth  of  men,  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  his  church.  So  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate  render  it.* — p.  ‘2 1 . 

We  acknowledge  that  in  this  passage  the  writer  has  correctly 
stated  the  design  of  the  apostle  to  be,  to  show'  that  the  gospel 
did  not  dcpenil  for  its  success  in  human  wisdom,  and  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  Syriac  version  gives  the  same  view'  of  the 
matter  as  onr  translators,  and  even  more  strongly,  since  they 
here  insert  the  expression,  for  which  there  is  no  express 
warrant  in  the  Greek,  ^  among  yon,*  At  tlic  same  time,  we 
submit  that  Dr.  Mac  Knight’s  translation  Inis  the  tw  ofold  merit 
of  being  more  consistent  with  the  language  of  the  entire  j)ara- 
graph,  and  with  the  acknowledged  design  of  the  apostle.  It  is 
not  in  the  condition  of  the  persons  who  arc  called,  but  in  the 
agency  employed  to  call  them,  that  we  sec  the  gospel  did  not 
depend  for  its  success  on  human  wisdom.  It  was  by  what 
the  Greeks  called  the  foolishness  of  preaching’  that  it  ‘  pleased 
God  to  save  them  that  believe.’  It  w  as  in  the  teachers  of  the 
new  religion  that  the  Jews  required  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks 
sought  wisdom.  It  was  in  the  preaching  of  Ghrist  that  the 
foolishness  of  God  was  shown  to  be  w  iser  than  men,  and  the 
weakness  of  God  stronger  than  men  ;  and  it  was  by  choosing 
such  agents  as  the  world  counted  foolish,  and  weak,  and  base, 
and  despised,  that  God  showed  his  ])urpose  of  confounding  the 
wise  and  mighty.  Now',  however  true  it  may  be  that  the  con- 
verts  of  the  gospel  were  found  mainly  amongst  the  ignorant 
and  poor,  this,  of  itself,  docs  not  prove  w  hat  the  apostle  is  here 
concerned  to  maintain ;  but  his  position  is  made  good  by  that 
whicli  was  certainly  a  fact — and  the  fact  so  strongly  brought 
out  in  the  context, — that  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  did  not 
owe  their  success  to  their  rank,  or  influence,  or  philosophy,  but 
to  the  truth  and  the  power  of  the  gospel  which  they  preaclicd. 

Me  eannot  profess  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  given  of  the  well-known  expressions  of  Paul  in  the  seventh 
cliaptcr,  verses  0,  10,  25,  10,  '  1  speak  this  by  ])erinission,  not 
of  commandment.’  ^  1  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord.’  ‘To 
the  rest  speak  1,  not  the  Lord.’  ‘  I  have  no  commandment  of 
tlic  Lord,  yet  I  give  my  judgment ;’  ‘  after  my  judgment,  and  1 
think  also  that  1  have  the  Spirit  of  God.’  !Mr.  llarnes’s  explana¬ 
tion  displeases  us  because  of  its  apparent  rashness,  and  its  real 
inconsistency.  It  docs  not  appear  to  us  that  the  expressions  of 
the  apostle  can  mean  more  than  this, — that  in  the  cases  in 
which  he  gives  his  judgment,  there  had  been  no  previous  com- 
niandment  from  the  Lord;  and  his  judgiiumt  is  that  of  one  who 
hath  obtained  merev  of  the  Lord  to  l)e  faithlul,  and  who  has 
the  Spirit  of  God. 
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Wc  conceive  that  ^Ir.  Barnes’s  annotation  on  the  10th  verse 
applies  to  tlie  whole  matter,  and  that  as,  in  his  view,  ‘  the 
apostle  here  claims  divine  inspiration,  so  that  his  advice  should 
be  regarded  as  of  divine  authority,  and  as  binding  on  all,'  the 
expositor  is  not  warranted  in  paraphrasing  the  earlier  verses  of 
the  same  course  of  directions  as  he  has  done. — The  learned  will 
call  to  mind  the  exposition  of  Usser,  and  the  general  reader  will 
find  a  calm  discussion  of  the  subject  in  a  note  to  Dr.  AVardlaw’s 
discourses  on  the  Socinian  controversy. 

In  the  notes  on  the  ninth  chapter,  the  writer  takes  occasion 
to  insert  arguments  of  his  own, — sound  and  good  for  aught  we 
know  —  vindicating  the  right  of  Christian  ministers  to  sup¬ 
port  from  their  people,  and  exposing  the  miseries  iidlieted 
on  (American)  pastors  by  the  looseness  and  want  of  conscien¬ 
tiousness  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  fulfilling  ‘  the  stipulation 
and  compact  by  which  a  people  agree  to  compensate  him  for  his 
ser\ice8.’ 

We  think  this  might  have  been  omitted,  at  least  in  an 
edition  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  a  word  now^  with  the  worthy  anonymous  editor.  In 
Mr.  Biu*nes’s  note  on  chap.  v.  4;  it  is  said : — 

‘  Tliis  passage  proves  that  discipline  belongs  to  the  church  itself,  and 
80  deep  was  Paul’s  conviction  of  this,  that  even  he  would  not  administer 
it  without  their  concurrence  and  action.  And  if  Paul  would  not  do  it, 
and  in  a  case  too  where  bodilv  pains  were  to  be  inflicted  by  miraculous 
agency,  iissurcdly  no  other  ministers  have  a  right  to  assume  the  autho¬ 
rity,  to  administer  discipline  without  the  action  and  concurrence  of  tlie 
church  itself.* 

To  this  a  supplementary  note  is  subjoined  to  contradict  it  in 
express  terms,  and  in  the  style  and  language  of  one  who  seems 
to  feel  that  he  is  bound  to  acknowledge,  besides  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  authority  of  church  standards.  The  sjime  impression 
is  produced  by  the  supplementary  note  on  chap.  xii.  26. 

W  c  are  always  grieved  at  the  intermixtnre  of  the  dogmatic 
with  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  And  w'e  should  think  that 
the  omission  of  such  passages  as  clash  with  the  opinions  of  the 
editor  w’ould  be  better  than  this  undignified  and  uncdifyiiig 
controversy,  which  is  also  unfair,  as  the  party  assailed  luis  no 
opportunity  of  reply. 

1  Cor.  xi.  10.  The  explanation  given  as  new’,  the  writer 
might  have  found  in  Chrysostom,  or  Grotius,  or  Billroth. 
Much  probability,  however,*  on  behalf  of  other  explanations 
may  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  writings  of  Tcrtullian,  and 
(Vprian,  the  former  of  whom  uses  the  passage  in  reference  to 
evil  angels.  Dr.  Guyse  simply  applies  the  expression  to  *  the 
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superior  authority  of  those  messengers  of  Christ  whom  he  sent 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  preside  in  chiircli  assemblies, — that 
she  may  not  seem  to  vie  with  man  in  the  authority  of  teaching.* 
There  is  a  patient  and  learned  investigation  of  the  subject  in 
the  dissertation  of  Zcltner  in  the  second  volume  of  ‘  Thesanms 
Hasm  et  Irenii*  lie  finds  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  in  Psalm  lx.  7,  '  Ephraim  is  the  strength  of  my  head  ;* 
and  the  ^covering  of  the  head*  is  regarded  as  a  ^defence  from 
evil  angels,*  as  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  w  as  a  defence  of  David  in 
his  wars  with  the  ^Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Philistines. — Mr. 
llarncs  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle,  in  his  exposition  of  2  Cor.  v.  10,  where  it  is  clear  from 
the  (Ireek,  that  the  emphasis  lies  in  the  necessity  of  our  receiv¬ 
ing  *in  the  bodif  according  to  our  deeds.  Again,  in  the  1 1th 
verse,  of  the  same  chapter,  he  fails  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
the  word  dead.  So,  also,  according  to  our  judgment,  he  loses 
the  precise  force  and  intention  of  ‘  w  orkers  together,*  in  2  Cor. 
vi.  1. — He  has  taken  too  superficial  and  limited  a  view  of  2  Cor. 
xi.  G,  not  perceiving  that  the  Sveapons*  referred  to  include  such 
discipline  as  the  apostle  is  now  enforcing,  and  that  the  '  war¬ 
fare^  is  not  against  the  evils  of  the  world  only,  but  also  those  of 
the  church. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  a  singular  and  rcmarkahle 
composition  as  a  whole;  and  there  arc  j)ortions  of  it  which 
have  occasioned  much  hermeneutic  ditliculty  and  theological 
discussion.  The  peculiar  history  of  these  descendants  of 
Gaulish  tribes,  grafting  the  rough  (pialitics  of  AVestern  Europe 
on  the  stock  of  Asia  Minor,  has  been  sketched  w  ith  graphic  in¬ 
terest  by  the  Roman  historian,  Justin.  Jerome  tells  us,  that 
they  retained,  along  with  the  Greek,  their  ancient  Gaulish  lan¬ 
guage.  The  evidence  of  existing  imperial  medals  shews  that 
they  were  otlshoots  from  at  least  three  separate  nations  of  the 
Gauls.  As  ill  other  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  of  which  they 
occupied  the  centre,  many  Jews,  we  learn  from  the  antiquities 
of  Josephus,  were  scattered*  over  this  populous  and  fertile  region, 
or  traded  in  Ancyra,  Taviuni,  and  Pressinus — the  only  Galatian 
cities  of  which  w  e  luive  any  record.  It  might  almost  escape  the 
notice  of  the  readers  of  the  progress  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  in 
their  mission  from  Antioch,  tluit  it  was  after  they  had  gone 
'throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia,*  that  they  were 
directed  by  a  hcavcnlv^  vision  towards  Greece;  and  that  having 
fulfilled  that  mission,  and  remained  some  time  at  Antioch, 
Paul  went  again  over  '  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  in 
order,  strengthening  the  disciples.**  A\  ith  these  facts  so  curso- 
rily  glanced  at  by  the  historian,  several  expressions  used  in  the 
^'pistle  should  be  compared — as  for  example,  when  he  refers  to 
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*  him  that  called  you  unto  the  prace  of  Christ/  reminds  them  of 
former  feeliu^  of  enthusiastic  attachment  to  liimsclf,  and  re¬ 
bukes  them  for  their  fickleness  and  inconsistency  with  the 
severity,  authority,  and  tenderness  of  an  aggrieved  and  anxious 
father.  The  entire  tenour  of  the  epistle  indieates  that  the  same 
controversy  which  distracted  other  churches  had,  at  a  verv 
early  period  in  their  Christian  historx’,  troubled  the  churches  of 
Galatia,  and  had  seduced  many  of  their  members  from  the  sini- 
plicity  of  the  gospel.  A  thoughtful  and  steady  consideration  of 
tliat  controversy  would  be  one  of  the  best  prcpiu^tions  for  un¬ 
derstanding  the  epistle,  and  indeed,  we  may  add,  the  whole 
Bible ; — for  there  is  scarcely  any  piu*t  of  it  w  Inch  this  contro¬ 
versy  does  not  touch.  The  exjmsition  of  this  epistle  has  called 
forth  the  powers  of  the  most  erudite  thinkers  in  the  church,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  time  of  the  lleformatiou.  The  homilies  of 
Chrysostom  on  it,  delivered  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  have  less 
of  method  and  completeness  than  his  expositions  of  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  thev  abound  with  confutations  of 
the  heresies  of  his  dav,  which  are  chiellv  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent  of  that  department  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Nevertheless, 
the  explanation  of  terms,  and  of  the  scope  of  the  apostle’s  argu¬ 
ment,  are  worthy  of  the  eloquent  father. 

No  single  exposition  of  scriptime  has  produced  such  an  im¬ 
pression  as  Martin  Luther’s  Commentary  on  this  epistle.  Without 
going  into  the  minutiie  of  verbal  disquisition,  w  hieh,  w  ith  all  its 
advantages,  is  so  tiresome  in  many  of  the  later  German  writers, 
— this  manly  believer  and  enlightened  reformer,  pierces  to  the 
verx’  core  of  the  book  w  hich  he  explains.  He  sees  the  gnmd 
aim  of  the  apostle,  and  grasps  it  with  gigantic  pow  er.  There  is  a 
freshness  in  his  tliought,  a  bold  quaintness  in  his  illustrations, 
a  torrent-like  impetuousness  in  his  arguments,  a  stoutness 
and  terriblencss  in  his  rebuke  of  adversaries,  and  withal  a 
warm-hearted  honest  afi'ection  in  his  application  of  the  truth 
to  the  agonized  conscience,  which  w  e  can  scarcely  hojx*  to 
sec  again.  He  writes,  all  along,  under  the  conviction  which  he 
expresses,  not  far  from  the  beginning,  ‘  if  w'c  neglect  the  article 
of  justificjition,  we  lose  all  together.  Therefore,  most  necessai^ 
it  is,  chietly,  and  above  all  things,  that  we  teach  and  repeat  this 
article  eoutinually,  like  as  Moses  saith  of  his  law  .  For  it  can¬ 
not  Ije  beaten  into  our  ears  enough  or  too  much.  Yea,  though  we 
learn  it  and  understand  it  well ;  yet  is  there  none  that  taketh 
hold  of  it  perfectly,  or  bclieveth  it  with  his  whole  heart. 
frail  a  thing  is  our  flesh,  and  disobedient  to  the  spirit.’  It  is 
uns|>eakably  refreshing  amid  the  frivolities  and  baubles  of  one 
school,  the  frigid  hermeneutics  of  another,  and  the  heartless 
metaphysics  of  a  third,  to  feel  in  the  very  depths  of  the  s()ul  the 
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strokes  of  this  j^reat  master.  Germany  will  not  soon  disown 
her  debt  to  Luther  for  the  mighty  impulse  he  ^ve  to  the 
(tHtwickelung)  devclopemeut  of  her  rich  and  glorious  spetvh ; 
nor  will  she  soon  for^'t  how  mueh,  in  common  with  idl  Europe, 
she  owes  him  for  her  iutellectuid  freedom.  When  will  she 


leave  her  thin  and  vapoury  theology,  and  read,  in  his  words  of 
fire,  the  lessons  of  eternal  life?  No  human  phenomenon  would 
be  so  startling,  and  in  other  respeets  so  like  an  angel  visit,  as 
the  rising  up  of  some  Iciirned,  feiu-less,  but  believing  man,  in  the 
spirit  and  the  power  of  Luther,  to  eall  the  millions  of  that 
highly  intellei'tual  people,  as  w  ith  a  voice  of  thunder,  to  believe 
the  gospel  of  the  blessed  God. — But  why  speak  we  of  (lermany  ? 
Would  that  God,  in  mercy  to  our  own  country,  would  raise  up 
in  the  midst  of  us  an  English  Luther,  uniting  the  scholarship 
of  the  times  with  the  evangelical  energy  and  earnestness  which 
would  rapidly  ditl’use  itself  thix)ughout  the  masses  of  our 
people  !  Of  Luther’s  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  we  are 
confident  in  saying  what  a  distinguished  essayist  has  beaut i- 
fullv  said  of  his  w  ritings  in  general :  ‘  Errors  no  doubt  mav  be 
gleaned  from  Luther’s  writings;  but  truth  is  the  presiding  in- 
tluence  there,  and  error  is  the  accident.  In  the  writings  of 
Luther,  there  is  conspicuously  one  tendency  ;  in  the  w  ritings  of 
the  best  of  the  fathers,  there  are  several  tendencies ;  nor  dot's 
the  reader  well  know  whither  he  is  going,  or  on  what  shoal  he 
shall  at  last  be  stranded.  There  is  a  w  ant  of  determining  force ; 


there  is  a  w  ant  of  fulcrum ;  there  is  the  w  ant  of  a  sovereign  princi¬ 
ple.*’  Now’  it  is  this  *  determining  force,’  '  fulcrum,’  ‘  sovereign 
principle,’  that  gives  eharacter  and  value  to  the  Commentary. 
‘  5Iy  heart,’  he  says,  'is  governed  by  one  ruling  article, — belief 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  subject  of  all  my  medita¬ 
tions,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  iny  thoughts ;  and  though  1  have  spoken  so  largely 
on  the  subject,  yet  1  still  find  that  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to 
attain  a  weak  estimation  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  this  im¬ 
measurable,  ineomprehensible,  and  everlasting  wisdom  ;  and 
have  only  been  able  to  bring  to  the  light  of  day  a  few  grains  of 
this  inexhaustible  mine.’ 


After  Luther,  we  must  place  the  '  Commentar}’  or  Expo¬ 
sition  upon  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  penned  by  the  godly,  learned,  and  judicial  divine, 
Mr.  \\ .  Perkins,  now’  published  for  the  benefit  ol  the  church, 
mid  continued  with  a  supplement  upon  the  sixth  chapter, 
by  Uodolfe  Cudworth,  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (1013).’  With 


^  Taylor’s  Introductory  Essay  to  Williams’s  Translation 
Luther. 


of  Pfizer’s  I.ife  of 
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none  of  those  flashes  of  genius  which  light  up  the  immortal 
work  of  Luther,  Perkins  must  ever  be  held  in  high  regard 
by  the  patient  student  of  the  scriptures,  for  the  coolness  of  Ins 
judgment,  the  sobriety  of  liis  interpretation,  and  the  admirable 
order  of  his  method ;  while  in  some  of  the  most  difficult  places 
he  will  be  found  to  have  wisely  garnered  the  harvest  of  exten¬ 
sive  learning,  and  to  have  anticipated  the  more  familiar  solii- 
tions  of  later  times. 

Cahill’s  Exposition  of  the  Galatians  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
eminent  commentator’s  other  contributions  to  the  cause  of  bibli¬ 
cal  learning.  Of  comparatively  modern  expositions  in  Germany 
and  Holland  it  were  perhaps  cjisy  to  supply  a  list,  but  difiicult  to 
make  a  comprehensive  synopsis,  and  tedious  to  give  a  particular 
description ;  but  we  may  mention  Koppe  as  the  best,  on  the 
whole,  with  which  we  are  aequainted.  ^Xc  mention  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  sifted  the  greater  part  of  the  voluminous  commen¬ 
tators  who  had  preceded  him,  has  industriously  applied  the 
results  of  high  classical  and  biblical  learning  to  the  brief  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  most  diffieult  passjiges,  and  in  nine  distinct  essjiys 
has  discussed,  w  ith  much  acuteness  as  well  as  large  information, 
some  topics  of  great  interest,  especially  the  passage  ‘  beset  w  ith 
difficulties,’  occurring  in  the  20th  verse  of  the  third  chapter. 

Of  Mr.  B}irnes’s  Notes  on  Galatians,  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  say,  they  are  equal  to  those  on  the  previous  epistles,  and  that 
he  has  introduced  amongst  them  a  summary  of  his  views  on 
justifleation. 

The  volume  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet  calls  for  little  more  from 
us  than  our  general  approbation.  Neither  Calvin  nor  Storr 
W'as  just  the  man,  perhaps,  for  bringing  fully  out  the  peculiarly 
pathetic  charaeter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  but  we 
could  not  easily  indicate  a  clearer  exposition  of  its  principles 
than  the  former,  or  a  more  scripturally  rich  illustration  of  its 
*  phraseology  than  the  latter.  Something  more  than  either  one 
or  other,  or  both  objects,  is  required  for  conveying  the  spirit  of 
this  epistle  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  In  no  part  of  the  apos¬ 
tle’s  w  ritings  does  his  meaning  turn  so  greatly  on  his  personal 
religious  feeling ;  no  where  do  we  see  so  much  of  his  spiritual 
experience,  and  of  the  etteet  of  the  gospel  on  his  solemn  and 
deep  consideration  of  his  ow’ii  eternal  prospect.  The  devout 
and  simple-hearted  reading  of  the  epistle,  with  a  view  to  the 
perception  of  its  internal  character,  ought  to  follow  the  exposi¬ 
tion  by  Storr,  and  precede  that  by  Calvin ;  and  w  ith  a  view  to 
this  end,  the  reader’s  mind  will  derive  advjintage  from  all  the 
knowledge  of  Philippi  to  be  draw’ii  from  classic  sources, 
especially  from  all  the  illustrations  of  the  apostle’s  eharacter, 
and  of  the  religious  history  of  the  Philippians  w  hich  may  be  ob- 
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tained  by  following  out  the  suggestive  iiieiilents  related  in  the 
Acts. 

Busching  wrote,  in  German,  an  Historico-theological  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  to  whieh  illustrative 
notes  were  appended  by  Baningurten.  Eisner  published,  at 
Berlin,  a  course  of  sermons  expounding  thise  pistle.  Numer¬ 
ous  otlier  works,  exemplifying  by  this  book  the  Pauline  method 
of  instruction  and  the  state  of  the  primitive  Christians,  have  is¬ 
sued  from  the  industrious  divines  of  Germany  and  Holland. 

None  of  the  apostle's  writings  abound  more  in  allusions  to 
opinions  now  obsolete  in  Europe  than  his  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
siANS.  Calvin  did  not  give  much  time,  amid  his  multifarious 
engagements,  to  the  elucidation  of  these  obscurities,  neither 
was  such  a  work  within  the  scope  of  his  design.  Kypke,  Krebs, 
and  Loesner, — somewhat  erroneously  in  our  opinion, — represent 
the  term  'philosophy,'  as  descriptive  of  the  Jewish  religion 
generally.  Michaelis,  Herrmann,  and  other  German  critics 
collected  by  Zackar}%  take  ncjirly  the  same  view,  only  re¬ 
stricting  the  description  to  the  Esscncs,  one  of  the  sects  of  the 
Jews.  Though  there  is  some  portion  of  truth  lying  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  these  opinions,  we  arc  satisfied  that  the  allusions  of  the 
apostle  are  to  a  more  ancient  and  general  system  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  spccidation  prevailing  in  the  Oriental  world  from  a  remote 
antiquity  to  the  present  day.  Some  of  these  speculations  had 
been  adopted  by  the  later  Platonists,  and  others  by  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans  in  Greece,  and  had  obtained  a  strong  hold  in  Phrygia, 
long  before  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  that  country. 
The  study,  to  some  extent,  of  these  hoary  eastern  philoso[)hics, 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  intelligent  reading  of  many  passages 
in  this  epistle,  wdiich  otherwise  must  be  but  dimly  and  vaguely 
apprehended.  \Vc  refer  more  particularly  to  such  expressions 
as  '  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,'  '  traditions  of  men,'  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  world,'  '  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of 
angels,'  '  intruding,'  '  puffed  up,'  '  neglecting  of  the  body,' 
*  satisfying  of  the  flesh,' all  of  which  have  a  specific  allusion, 
although,  as  in  other  cases,  they  touch  a  broad  principle  of 
almost  boundless  application.  That  broad  principle  it  behoves 
us  ever  to  keep  in  memory : — that  all  opinions  are  to  be 
rejected  which  interfere  with  the  sinqilicity  and  earnestness 
with  W'hich  we  are  to  keep  fast  hold  of  the  divine  truth 
graciously  revealed  by  God  for  our  salvation.  The  iiurblind 
speculations  of  man  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  sure  verities  of 
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Art.  II.  Travels  in  Kordofan;  embracing  a  description  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  of  Egypt,  and  of  some  of  the  Bordering  Countries,  with  a  Review 
of  the  Present  State  of  Commerce  in  those  Countries,  of  the 
Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,  as  also  an  Account  of  the 
Slave  Hunts  taking  place  under  the  government  of  Mehcmet  Ali,  Hy 
Ignatius  Pallme.  From  Notes  collected  during  a  Residence  of  nearly 
Two  Years  in  Kordofan.  8vo.  London  :  Madden  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  undertook  a 
journey  to  Kordofan  in  1837,  in  the  capacity  of  agent  for  an 
Austrian  mercantile  establishment  at  Cairo.  His  object  was  to 
obtain  commercial  information,  and  more  especially  to  ascertain 
whether  a  profitable  trade  might  not  be  carried  on  with  Central 
Africa,  without  the  intervention  of  the  numerous  agents  through 
whom  the  traflic  of  tliat  country  had  been  accustomed  to 
pass.  He  was  well  qualified  for  the  mission  by  a  protracted 
residence  in  Egypt,  his  know  ledge  of  the  languages  spoken,  and 
his  previous  travels  in  various  parts  of  the  Soudan.  His  jom*- 
ney  occupied  a  period  of  nineteen  months,  during  whicli  he 
travelled  through  various  districts,  carefully  noting  every  re¬ 
markable  circumstance,  and  evincing  a  caution,  intrepidity,  and 
endurance  of  fatigue,  to  which  there  are  few  parallels.  Little  was 
previously  known  of  the  countries  which  he  describes.  Few 
Euroj>cans  had  visited  them,  and  the  sojourn  of  those  who  liad 
done  so,  was  so  brief,  and  the  means  adopted  for  their  security 
such,  as  to  preclude  their  obtaining  the  minute  and  extensive 
information  collected  by  our  author,  who  wandered  through  the 
province  alone,  or  attended  at  most,  by  a  solitary  servant.  *  I 
have  often,’  he  remarks,  Shared  the  humble  fare  of  a  camel 
driver  in  the  desert,  or  conversed  with  the  natives  in  their  damp 
and  obscure  Tukkoli ;  w  hilst  at  other  times  I  have  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  information  from  the  governor  aud 
higher  officials,  to  whose  fe^asts  I  w  as  frequently  invited.’ 

Such  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Pallme’s  journey,  and  such  were 
the  means  adopted  for  its  attainment,  lieturning  from  his 
travels  he  laid  his  memoranda  before  his  friends,  at  w’hose  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  French  traveller 
Antoine  d’Abbadie,  lie  prepared  them  for  publication.  They 
are  introduced  by  a  modest  and  sensible  preface,  in  which  he 
disclaims  all  literary  pretensions,  and  solicits  the  indulgent  can¬ 
dour  of  his  readers.  Few  wdll  be  disposed  to  reject  his  appeal, 
whilst  the  simplicity  of  liis  style,  the  obrious  absence  of  all 
pretence,  and  the  air  of  truthfulness  pervading  his  pages,  will 
secure  for  him  much  more  than  he  asks. 

Kordofan  is  one  of  the  most  southern  provinces  of  the  ^  icc- 
roy  of  Eg}’pt,  by  whom  it  is  divided  into  five  districts,  and  uia} 
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be  said  to  consist  mainly  of  a  cluster  of  large  and  small  oases. 
Tlie  soil  is  sandy  and  the  country  rather  flat.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  unfertile;  ^for  with  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season,  vegetation  springs  up  from  the  earth  as  if  by 
magic,  and  nature  there  shews  herself  in  her  full  \igour  and 
pomp ;  balsamic  odours,  wdiich  act  almost  intoxicatingly  on  the 
senses,  are  everywhere  breathed  forth,  and  the  traveller  might 
imagine  himself  transplanted  into  the  fairy  gardens  of  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Tales.'  The  climate  is  most  insalubrious 
and  makes  fearful  ravages  in  consequence  amongst  European 
visitors,  few  of  whom  escape  its  destructive  power.  Mr.  Pallme 
remarks,  and  his  volume  supplies  numerous  confirmations  of 
his  statement, 

‘  Tlie  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  especially  during  the  rainy  season ; 
no  hut  is  then,  indeed,  to  be  met  with  in  which  there  are  not  at  least 
several  sick ;  in  the  dry  season,  again,  all  disease  disappears  ;  at  this  time, 
however,  not  only  man,  but  all  living  creatures,  suffer  from  the  extreme 
heat.  The  eye  then  rests  wuth  melancholy  on  the  desolate  and  parched 
plains, — trophies  of  the  victory  of  the  heat  over  animated  nature, — 
where  notliing  is  to  be  seen  but  bones  of  men  and  animals  bleached  by 
the  burning  sun.  During  the  whole  of  this  season,  which  endures 
about  eight  months,  the  sky  is  clear  and  cloudless,  and  the  heat  is 
insupportable,  especially  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  From 
eleven  o’clock,  a.m.,  to  three,  p.m.,  when  the  thermometer  stands  in  the 
shade  at  38®,  or  even  at  40®,  Reaumur  (117®  to  122®  Fahrenheit),  it  is 
impossible  for  any  breathing  creature  to  remain  in  the  open  air. 
Every  living  being,  both  men  and  cattle,  with  equal  eagerness  seek  the 
shade,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  fierce  sun. 
Man  sits  during  these  hours  as  if  in  a  vapour-bath,  his  cheerfulness  of 
disposition  declines,  and  he  is  almost  incapalde  of  thought ;  listless,  and 
with  absence  of  mind,  he  stares  vaeantly  before  him,  searching  in  vain 
for  a  cool  spot.  The  air  breathed  is  hot  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  heated 
^macc,  and  acts  in  so  enervating  a  manner  on  the  animal  economy,  that 
it  becomes  a  trouble  even  to  move  a  limb.  All  business  ceases,  every¬ 
thing  is  wrapped  in  a  sleep  of  death,  until  the  sun  gradually  sinks,  and 
the  cool  air  recalls  men  and  animals  again  into  life  and  activity.  The 
nights,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  sharp,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  more 
careful  in  guarding  against  the  effects  of  cold  in  this  country,  than  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  during  the  severest  winter,  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  frequently  prove  fatal.* — pp.  3,  4. 

The  second  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  records  a  melancholy  talc.  The  aborigines  were 
Negroes  from  Nubia,  many  of  whom  arc  represented  as  still 
inhabiting  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  1779  it  was  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  King  of  Sennaar,  who  was  expelled  a  few  years 
afterwards  by  the  Melehs,  whose  supremacy  was  maintained 
till  1821.  During  this  latter  period  the  eouditiou  of  the  coun- 
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try  was  prosperous.  '  The  iuliahitants  lived  in  peace,  and  wore 
not  troubled  with  taxes ;  the  inerehants  were  exempt  from  all 
duties,  aud  the  tribute  paid  was  a  voluntary  present  to  tlie 
Sultan  of  Darfour.  .  .  .  The  whole  population  in  fact  lived  free 
from  care  and  was  wealthy ;  sin^ng  and  dancing  rcsoiiiuled 
from  place  to  place;  in  short,  this  was  the  golden  age  of 
Kordofan.^ 

This  state  of  things  was  not  of  long  continuance,  for  in  1821 
Mchcmct  Ali  sent  his  son-in-Law,  the  brutal  Defturdar,  with  a 
large  military  force  to  subdue  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
bravely  defended  themselves,  but  the  Egyptian  soldiers  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  a  tenable  scene  of  rapine  and  murder  ensued.  The 
country  was  devastated  on  every  hand,  its  rising  commerce  was 
extinguished,  and  every  sign  of  wealth  disappeared.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Egyptian  forces  appears  to  have  united  the  worst 
qualities  of  his  class,  and  the  people  literally  groaned  bcnc.ath 
his  cruelties.  He  is  justly  entitled  by  our  author  ‘  a  tiger  in 
human  shape,'  and  became  such  an  object  of  terror  and  detesta¬ 
tion  to  all,  that  a  bowl  of  poison  was  ultimately  presented  to 
him  by  command  of  his  fathcr-in-law\  Referring  to  his  govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Pallmc  says : 

*  Tlie  Defturdar  did  all  in  his  power  to  degrade  this  eountry,  and  his 
name  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  word  of  terror  to  the  natives. 
Terribly,  indeed,  the  tyrant  abused  his  authority  in  this  unhappy 
countr\' ;  no  pen  ean  describe  the  cruelties  which  he  perpetrated  in  the 
province.  Human  nature  revolts  at  hearing  the  inventions  of  this 
rufhan,  practised  upon  his  unfortunate  victims  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  his  passion  of  cruelty.  1  should  not  have  believed  ever\’  rumour,  or 
have  regarded  the  accounts  I  heard  of  the  atrocities  of  this  man,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  light  of  fiction,  if  I  had  not  received  corroliorating 
evidence  in  all  the  districts  of  Kordofan,  Sennaar  and  Egypt,  through 
which  1  travelled  ;  tales  the  more  worthy  of  credit,  inasmuch  as  many 
persons  arc  yet  living  who  were  not  only  eye-witnesses  of  all  these 
deeds  of  horror,  but  even  themselves  sufferers  by  his  cruelty.’ — p.  17. 


Some  ndvautages  have  unquestionably  followed  from  the 
establishment  of  Egy  ptian  rule,  amongst  which  our  author  notes 
the  greater  security  with  which  the  province  may  be  travelled 
through.  Murder,  except  in  the  case  of  negroes,  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence ;  and  robbery,  save  in  a  petty  form,  equally'  so. 
The  habits  of  the  people  are  very  simple,  their  wants  few,  and 
the  amount  of  labour  performed  by  any  of  them  very  limitt‘(l. 
The  following  account  of  an  entertainment  given  to  our  author 
bv  an  eminent  resident  at  Dcnairlc,  will  not  awaken  much 
desire  in  our  readers  to  piu-takc  of  such  hospitality. 


•  If  a  foreigner  \nsit  an  influential  person  in  the  morning,  a  pipe 
mcrissa  are  offered  him,  and  a  dish,  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  which 
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requires,  however,  a  stomach  differently  constituted  to  that  of  an 
European  to  digest  it.  I,  on  one  occasion,  had  the  honor  of  being 
treated  with  this  dish.  I  was  one  day  invited  by  a  djelabi  at  Denagld 
to  breakfast.  Having  arrived  at  the  appointed  time,  1  was  conducted  to 
a  scat  on  an  angiireb  covered  with  beautiful  carpets,  and  a  pipe  and 
inerissa  were  handed  to  me.  When  I  obser\’ed  that  no  fire  w'as  lighted 
in  the  fire-place  and  that  no  other  preparations  were  being  made,  1 
asked,  without  further  ceremony,  where  the  breakfast  was,  for  I  knew 
very  well  that  simple  merissa  would  not  be  considered  sufficient  to  offer 
me,  and  I  had  not  time  to  remain  longer.  The  djelabi  told  me  that  it 
would  be  ready  immediately,  and  pointed  to  a  sheep  which  was  running 
about  in  the  court,  adding,  that  he  would  not  have  it  slaughtered  until  I 
had  arrived.  I  replied,  ‘  It  will  soon  be  midday  and  I  have  other  busi¬ 
ness  to  attend  to,  and  cannot  w^ait  until  the  meat  is  rotisted  or  boiled, 
especially  as  you  have  not  even  prepared  a  fire.*  My  host  assured  me 
that  the  breakfast  would  be  ready  immediately,  and  that  I  should  have 
ample  time  to  attend  to  my  business.  My  curiosity  was  now  excited  to 
tlie  utmost  to  know  with  what  kind  of  breakfast  he  intended  to  honour 
me,  and  I  kept  my  eyes  continually  on  the  sheep,  which  was  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  honour  of  my  visit ;  judge,  however,  of  my  embarrassment  when 
a  slave,  on  a  signal  from  his  master,  quickly  decapitated  the  sheep,  and 
without  waiting  to  flay  the  animal,  ripped  up  its  abdomen,  took  out  the 
stomach,  cleaned  it,  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  laying  them  on  a 
w’ooden  dish,  squeezed  the  gall-bladder  of  the  animal,  as  we  might  a 
lemon,  on  the  fragments,  and  lastly,  strewed  ,‘a  considerable  quantity  of 
cayenne  pepper  over  the  whole  mess.  This  being  done,  and,  indeed,  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  I  was  pressed  to  help  myself  quickly, 
before  the  dish  became  cool ;  I  sighed,  however,  and  thanking  my  host, 
begged  to  be  excused,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  an  European 
stomach  could  not  possibly  bear  this  very  exquisite  dish,  and  that  I 
would,  therefore,  content  myself  with  looking  on.  He  smiled  piteously 
at  my  fastidiousness,  and  showed  evident  symptoms  of  relishing  the 
delicacy.  I  afterwards  frequentlv  observed  that  this  is  a  very  favourite 
dish,  and  was  tempted,  rather  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  than  my  appetite, 
to  partake  of  it ;  and  really  the  flavour  is  not  very  disagreeable,  for  the 
gall  in  combination  with  the  cayenne  takes  away  the  odour  and  taste  of 
the  raw  paunch,  nevertheless  I  could  never  cat  a  sufficient  (juantity  of  it 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  hunger.  Not  only  in  Kordofan,  but  in 
^ennaar,  and  Abyssinia,  also,  this  dish  is  considered,  as  1  have  before 
ob8er>'ed,  a  great  delicacy.* — pp.  57,  58. 

The  following  is  more  to  our  mind,  and  we  should  be  amongst 
the  last  to  object  to  the  practice  described  being  substituted  for 
the  more  destructive,  but  not  more  honourable,  duel  prevalent 
amongst  ourselves. 

‘  Among  the  Dongolavi,  I  found  a  very  singular  custom  prevalent  for 
J^ettling  their  affairs  of  honour,  as  they  are  termed  ;  these  are,  generally, 
disputes  arising  from  love,  or  jealousv,  at  which  the  young  unmarried 
*uen  have  taken  mortal  offence  ;  the  married,  who  certaiidy  have  t)etter 
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cause  for  duelling^,  never  proceed  to  such  extremities  ;  they  are  far  more 
tolerant  on  the  like  occasions,  and  not  very  particular  about  such  trifling 
aflfairs.  The  young  men,  on  the  other  hand,  take  these  things  far  more 
to  heart ;  when,  therefore,  the  friends  have  not  been  able  to  adjust  the 
quarrel,  a  formal  challenge  is  sent.  The  duel  takes  place  in  an  open 
space,  in  presence  of  all  their  friends  and  comrades,  who  act  as  seconds, 
or  rather  as  umpires.  An  angareb  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
of  battle ;  the  two  combatants  strip,  and,  binding  their  shirts  round 
their  loins,  each  man  places  his  foot  close  to  the  edge  of  the  couch,  the 
breadth  of  which  simply  separates  them  from  each  other.  A  whip,  made 
of  one  solid  thong  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus,  is  handed  to  each, 
and  attempts  to  reconcile  them  are  again  resumed.  If  both  parties,  how¬ 
ever,  prove  obstinate,  or  their  sense  of  honour  be  too  deeply  implicated, 
for  either  to  yield,  the  signal  of  battle  is  at  last  given,  lie  who  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  first  blow,  now  inflicts  a  severe  lash  on  the  body  of  his 
adversary,  who  instantly  returns  the  compliment,  and  thus  the  conflict 
is  kept  up,  blow  for  blow,  with  great  regularity.  The  head  must  not  be 
struck.  Tlie  manner  in  which  they  lacerate  each  other  is  perfectly 
frightful ;  for  the  blows  are  dealt  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  the 
weapon  is  sufficiently  formidable  to  cause  an  immense  ecchymosis  with 
the  very  first  stripe, — with  the  third  or  fourth  blow,  the  blood  begins  to 
flow  most  copiously.  Not  the  slightest  expression  of  pain  is  uttered  by 
either  party,  and  the  umpires  remain  cool  spectJitors  of  the  scene. 
ITius  the  duellists  persevere  with  their  barbarous  cruelty,  until  the  one 
or  the  other,  overcome  with  pain,  or  exhausted  with  fatigue,  throw's  down 
his  whip,  whereupon  the  victor  does  the  same,  and  both  shake  hands,  in 
sign  of  mutual  satisfaction.  Their  comrades  now  rend  the  air  with  their 
exclamations  of  joy,  and  congratulate  them  on  their  reconciliation ;  their 
lacerated  backs  are  washed  with  water,  and  the  affair  terminates  with  a 
copious  libation  of  merissa,  sundry  jugs  of  which  had  been  provided 
beforehand  for  the  occasion.* — pp.  60 — 62. 

The  natives  of  Kordofan  are  good-tempered  and  hospitable, 
and  the  traveller  who  arrives  amongst  them  without  suspicion 
of  being  in  the  service  of  their  despoilers,  is  sure  of  a  kind 
reception.  The  inhabitants  immediately  surrender  to  liis  use 
any  hut  which  he  selects,  the  inmates  of  which  arc  quartered 
on  their  neighbours,  or  remain  in  the  open  air  if  the  weather 
permit.  *  If  he  do  not  despise  their  fare,  he  will  not  have  a  sou 
of  outlay,  neither  for  himself,  his  servant,  nor  for  his  camels, 
who  will  find  their  food  close  to  the  village.^  Dunng  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  which  threatened  his  life,  Mr.  Pallme  was 
attended  by  them  with  all  the  solicitude  and  tenderness  gene¬ 
rated  by  home  affections.  Ilis  life  w^as  saved  by  their  kindness, 
w  hich  left  no  means  untried,  that  promised  to  aiTCst  his  perilous 
malady.  ‘I  could  wot/  he  remarks,  'have  c^^pected  better 
treatment  in  my  own  country  from  my  nearest  relations.' 

The  >illagc8  lying  on  the  borders  form  an  exception,  and 
should  be  carefully  avoided  by  the  traveller  w'ho  has  anything  to 
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lose.  Various  tribes  occupy  distinct  portions  of  tlic  country 
whose  characteristics  greatly  vary.  These  should  be  carefully 
noted  by  the  traveller,  as  the  conduct  adopted  in  one  case  would 
not  be  appropriate  in  another,  and  might  provoke  a  result  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  was  desired.  Our  author  is  specially 
urgent  in  enforcing  this  point,  and  relates  in  support  of  his 
views  the  following  incident,  which  nearly  cost  the  lives  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  servant.  It  occurred  on  the  borders  of  the  Shil- 
luk’s  country,  on  the  White  Nile,  and  illustrates  qualities  both 
good  and  bad  in  the  negro  character. 

‘  With  my  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  people,  and  by  humour¬ 
ing  them,  and  thus  gaining  on  their  weak  points,  I  was  alone  able  to 
help  myself  out  of  this  embarrassment.  I  pitched  my  tent,  namely,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Nile,  and  sent  my  ser\’ant  out  in  search  of  the  wood 
requisite  for  our  consumption  during  the  night ;  for  it  is  necessary  in 
these  regions,  when  encamped  in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
to  keep  up  a  tire  all  night  long,  partly  on  account  of  the  crocodiles, 
which  swarm  in  these  localities  and  are  very  dangerous,  partly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hippopotami ;  for,  although  the  latter  never  do  any  injury, 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  an  agreeable  acquaintance.  Lions,  moreover, 
and  other  beasts  of  prey,  might  pay  a  very  disagreeable  visit  in  the  diu-k, 
and  they  are  only  to  be  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  by  maintaining  a  fire 
throughout  the  night.  Just  as  my  serv'ant  w’as  about  to  sally  forth  in 
quest  of  fuel,  a  boat,  laden  with  wood,  and  rowed  by  a  negro,  crossed 
the  river,  and  landed  near  my  tent.  My  serv’ant  immediately  widkcd  up 
to  the  negro,  and  demanded  a  quantity  of  w’ood,  as  he  could  find  none 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  good-tempered  black  instantly  gave  him 
the  half  of  his  store  ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  had  turned  my  back,  my  ava¬ 
ricious  servant  asked  for  more,  which  the  negro  flatly  refused ;  the  for¬ 
mer,  hereupon,  became  abusive,  and  his  opponent  by  no  means  remained 
mute,  until  from  words  they  fell  to  blows,  and  finally,  began  to  fight  in 
real  earnest.  Tlie  negro,  who  w^as  the  better  man  of  the  two,  gave  my 
servant  a  sound  beating,  and  did  not  cease,  until  he  roared  out  most 
lustily  for  mercy.  I  observed  the  scuffle  from  the  distance ;  but, 
unacquainted  with  what  had  transpired,  and  merely  seeing  that  my  ser¬ 
vant  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  affray,  I  took  my  double-barrelled 
gun,  presented  it  at  the  negro,  and  commanded  him  to  desist.  He 
instantly  sprang  on  his  feet,  seized  his  spear,  and  threw  it  at  me,  before 
I  was  even  aw'are  of  his  intention  ;  the  missile,  fortunately,  only  grazed 
my  wide  papooshes.  He  was  now  disarmed,  and  I  again  presented  at 
him.  The  negro  remained  perfectly  cool,  and  merely  said  :  *  Shoot  on  ! 

I  die  ;  and  what  of  that  !*  I  now  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  effected  by 
intimidation,  laid  my  gun  aside,  and,  walking  up  to  him,  enquired  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  w’hich  he  faithfully  related.  Con- 
rinced  of  the  injustice  of  my  servant,  I  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  negro, 
and  assured  him  that  I  would  punish  the  former.  AH  my  persuasion 
was,  however,  in  vain  ;  he  foamed  with  rage,  and  replied,  that  we  should 
both  suffer  for  this  act.  Seeing  that  he  was  too  weak  to  offer  battle 
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to  ua  both,  he  ran  away  in  an  instant,  loudly  utterincf  his  war-cn*  of 
*  Lu,  lu,  lu  V*  Tills  was  an  ill  omen  for  us,  and  put  us  both  in  no 
degree  of  fear.  Flight  was  out  of  the  question,  we  had  no  chance  of 
thus  escaping.  I,  therefore,  set  my  wits  to  work  to  devise  a  remedy,  to 
avert  at  least  the  first  outbreak  of  our  enemies  rage.  I  hound  my 
servant  hand  and  foot  with  a  cord,  and  taking  up  the  branch  of  a  tree 
w'liich  lay  near  me  pretended  to  heat  him  most  unmercifully ;  he  plaved 
his  part  remarkably  well,  and  screamed  as  if  he  w’ere  being  impaled, 
whenever  I  made  the  slightest  movement  with  my  hand  ;  for  we  already 
descried  a  crowd  of  natives  at  the  distance,  running  towards  us,  their 
lances  glittering  in  the  evening  sun,  and  the  shouts  of  the  women,  who 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  men,  boded  us  no  good  ;  hut  the  nearer  they 
a])proached  the  better  we  played  our  parts ;  and  my  ser\’ant  continued 
his  screams  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  breath.  Those  of  our  enemies,  who 
were  nearest,  called  out  to  me  to  desist ;  and  when  I  obeyed,  my  servant 
rolled  himself  about  in  the  sand  like  a  madman.  Tlie  negro  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  whole  scene  now  w'alked  up  to  me,  took  my  luuid, 
and  said,  *  Have  no  fear,  you  shall  not  he  hurt,  because  you  have 
acknowledged  the  injury  your  servant  has  done  me,  and  have  punished 
him  for  it.**  An  old  man  now  untied  the  cord  which  hound  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  culprit,  and  approached  me,  to  be  informed  of  the  whole 
affair.  They  proved  to  he  Hakkara.f  I  invited  the  old  man  and  the  negro, 
of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  into  my  tent,  where  1  entertained  tlicm 
with  coffee,  and  gave  them  my  pipe  to  smoke.  Harmony  was 
immediately  restored,  and  every  one  conciliated.  Tliey  asked  me  whence 
I  came,  luid  where  I  was  travelling  to,  and  then  the  conversation  turned 
on  other  topics.  When  the  night  closed  in,  they  all  gradually  retired, 
with  the  exception  of  five  men,  who  remained  with  me  all  night  as  a 
guard,  emptied  several  pots  of  merissa  together,  and  kept  up  the  fire, 
thus  consuming  the  whole  of  the  w’ood  which  had  been  the  belli  tetvrrima 
causa.  When  they  took  their  leave  of  me  in  the  morning,  they  presented  me 
with  a  young  gazelle,  as  provision  for  my  further  journey.* — pp.  100 — 103. 

A  less  favourable  account  is  given  of  the  merchant  class  than 
of  some  others,  at  which  we  arc  not  much  surprized,  their 
position  and  the  numerous  dangers  to  which  their  wealth 
exposes  them  leading  to  artifice  and  deceit  as  their  only  appa¬ 
rent  means  of  security.  Air.  Pallme,  referring  to  the  Dongolavi, 
w  ho  under  various  denominations  are  scattered  over  a  great  part 
of  Africa,  says : 

‘  Tlie  Dongolavi  arc  the  most  opulent  inhabitants  of  Kordofan,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  export  trade  by  caravan  is  in  their  hands. 
They,  also,  cariy^  on  the  less  importmit  home  trade  with  the  negroes  in 
the  hills,  w'ith  whom  they  barter  for  slaves,  ivory,  etc.  They  have  immi- 

*  LUf  lUf  lu  !  Tliis  erv  has  a  triple  signification.  It  expresses  joy,  grief, 
nnd  dungtT,  and  serves  also  as  an  eneouragement  in  battle.  The  intonation 
c»f  these  sounds  determines  the  difterenee  of  their  import.  It  may  he  readily 
re«*ognised  when  it  has  frequently  been  heard,  hut  cannot  he  (leserilnMl. 

t  hakkara  are  a  raec  of  Arabs,  who  wcupy  themselves  with  breeding  eattlc. 
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prated  from  Dongola  into  Kordofan,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  otlier 
nfjrro  states,  where  they  have  become  residents  cbietty  for  the  sake  of 
the  trade.  The  Donji^olavi  have  frequently,  also,  been  obliged  to  fly  and 
si'ttle  in  different  places,  on  account  of  debt  or  other  offences ;  they  are 
of  very  cheerful  disposition,  but  shun  all  manner  of  work.  They  are  the 
greatest  liars  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  truth  never  proceeds  from  their 
mouths  ;  they  will,  indeed,  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  murdered  than 
^mik  the  truth,  especially  if  their  interests  be  concerned.  In  trading 
with  them,  they  should  never  be  trusted  with  cash,  which  would  be  irre¬ 
coverably  lost,  for  they  will  part  with  their  wives  and  children  mther 
than  with  money.  Tliey  know  no  gratitude,  and  understand  merely  how 
to  Hatter.  If  a  person  accept  anything  of  them,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  they  will  demand,  at  least,  twice  as  much  as  it  is  worth,  on  the 
following  day.  Their  women  are  very  frivolous.  Ser\*ant8  of  this  tribe 
should  be  carefully  avoided ;  and  I  advise,  indeed,  every  European  about 
to  travel  in  Kordoftm  to  hire  his  servant  at  Cairo.* — pp.  1 1C,  117. 

Interesting  informatiou  illustrative  of  the  habits  of  viuious 
animals  and  of  the  means  adopted  for  their  eapture  is  fur¬ 
nished.  The  elephant,  lion,  giraffe,  and  numerous  other  wild 
animals  abound  in  the  region  through  w  hieh  the  author  travelled, 
and  their  tusks  and  skins  constitute  a  eonsiderable  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Foreign  merchants  repair  to  their 
markets  to  exchange  the  manufactures  of  more  cultivated  lands 
for  these  products  of  the  forest,  iind  constitute  tlic  outlets 
through  which  their  limited  commerce  flows.  The  emigration 
of  the  elephant,  which  is  usually  a  solitary  animal,  is  tlius 
described,  and  the  passage  is  illustrative  of  an  interesting  feature 
in  its  habits. 

'  Tliere  are  many  elephants  in  the  country  wandering  about  in  herds 
of  several  hundreds  each  ;  they  are,  however,  met  with  singly,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  It  is  only  at  a  certain  period — gene¬ 
rally  before  the  rain  sets  in—  that  they  collect  together  in  herds,  and 
then  they  cross  the  White  Nile  in  the  direction  of  Fazoglo.  An  old 
female  elephant  is  always  the  leader,  and  detern)inc8  on  the  spot  for 
crossing  the  stream.  Tliis  movement  is  effected  with  a  fearful  noise,  as 
may  be  easily  imagined  when  so  large  a  number  of  these  moving  moun¬ 
tains  are  knowm  to  be  swimming  in  the  river  at  the  same  time.  They 
draw  up  a  quantity  of  water  in  their  proboscis,  and  spurt  it  forth  agjiin 
like  a  fountain,  thus  appearing  to  convert  a  large  extent  of  the  water  in 
which  they  carry  cn  their  pranks  into  a  sort  of  whirlpool.  Notwith- 
s'tanding  their  immense  weight  they  swim  with  incredible  facility,  and  I 
have  been  assured  that  when  these  animals  cross  the  river  singly,  the 
water  remains  frequently  undistur1)cd,  so  that  the  unw  ieldy  mass  uj)pcur8 
to  he  moved  by  some  invisible  j)Ower.  Whilst  on  their  journey,  the 
emigrants  observe  the  strictest  order ;  their  leader,  a  female,  turns  fre¬ 
quently  round  and  raises  a  cr\’  if  an  elephant  stray,  to  recall  him  to  the 
ranks  again.  A  herd  frequently  takes  its  route  directly  through  a  vil- 
lagc,  without  doing  the  slightest  injury  to  the  huts,  or  to  the  inhabitants; 
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Kingly  they  never  do  any  harm.  Several  of  these  elephants  always  rc. 
main  behind  their  companions;  for  they  feel  a  presentiment  of  their 
approaching  end,  and  then  choose  a  solitary^  valley  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river,  where  they  patiently  await  their  death,  which  generally 
takes  place  before  the  large  herds  return  from  their  migrations.  No  one 
ever  disturbs  them,  for  death  generally  overtakes  them  in  a  short  time, 
and  then  they  fall  a  certain  prey  to  the  negroes.  Hunting  expeditions 
are,  indeed,  occasionally  instituted  against  these  animals,  but  only  whilst 
they  are  to  be  met  with  singly,  and  dispersed  over  the  country;  for 
when  they  have  collected  together  in  herd  it  would  be  attended  with 
great  danger  to  attack  them.  Ivory  is  the  only  commodity  of  trade 
in  tlicse  regions.* — pp.  152,  153. 

Tlie  mode  adopted  of  destroying  lions  is  singular,  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  ingenuity  with  whieh  the  human  being  adapts  himself 
to  his  peculiar  circumstances.  Fire-arms  arc  not  used  in  the 
district,  and  resource  is,  therefore,  had  to  artifice,  the  simplicity 
of  which  will  probably  surprize  our  readers. 

*  They  trace  out  the  lair  where  one  of  these  animals  generally  takes  its 
noonday  repose ;  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  must  be  such,  that  the 
tree  under  which  it  sleeps  is  isolated,  or  at  least  somewhat  distant  from 
the  other  trees.  If  the  ground  be  advantageous,  the  negro  betakes  him¬ 
self  to  the  scene  of  action  four  hours  before  mid-day,  and  climbs  the 
tree  opposite  to  that  under  which  the  animal  takes  its  nap.  During  this 
time  he  know’s  the  lion  to  be  out  in  search  of  prey,  and  is  sure  that  he 
w’ill  return  to  indulge  in  his  siesta  when  the  heat  increases,  between  ten 
and  eleven  o’clock.  The  lion  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  man  on  the  tree,  even  if  he  should  happen  to  see  him ;  and 
his  adversary  remains  perfectly  quiet  till  between  twelve  and  one.  The 
huntsman  is  furnished  with  a  sackfull  of  small  stones,  and  a  few  sharp 
spears.  When  the  sand  on  the  ground  is  burning  hot,  so  that  ammals 
even  cannot  walk  about,  the  hunter  begins  to  pelt  the  lion  with  stones, 
always  aiming  at  his  head,  and  the  negroes  are  very  expert  marksmen. 
The  proud  king  of  the  beasts  utterly  disregards  the  first  three  or  four 
stones,  and  does  not  consider  it  even  w’orth  his  while  to  rise ;  but  the 
blows  upon  his  head  thickening,  and  being,  perhaps,  hit  in  the  eye,  the 
audacity  appears  too  great  to  be  borne  with  patience,  and  he  sets  up  a 
frightful  roar  as  a  signal  of  revenge.  With  one  leap  he  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  on  which  the  disturber  of  his  rest  is  perched,  but  receives  a 
lance  in  his  body  ;  his  roar  now  becomes  more  terrific,  not  that  the 
wound  is  so  irritating  to  him  at  this  moment  as  the  burning  sand  pain¬ 
ful  to  his  feet,  and  he  retires  once  more  to  his  lair.  Another  stone  hits 
him,  he  becomes  furious,  makes  a  second  charge  at  the  tree,  and  is  wel¬ 
comed  by  one,  two,  or  more  spears.  He  now  takes  to  flight,  yelling  and 
howling  with  pain  ;  but  the  loss  of  blood  soon  exhausts  his  strength, 
and  the  huntsman,  who  keeps  him  in  sight  from  the  tree,  has,  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  royal  beast  stretch  its  carcase  on 
the  plains.* — pp.  173 — 175. 

One  more  extract  and  we  must  leave  this  iutercstiiig  iwrtion 
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of  our  author's  volume.  It  relates  to  the  capture  of  the  giraffe, 
whose  graceful  form  is  only  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  European 
collections.  Until  recently  this  beautiful  animal  was  but  little 
known  in  our  country,  its  timidity  and  fleet  ness  keeping  it  at 
a  vast  distance  from  its  human  pursuer.  The  increased  inter¬ 
course,  however,  of  Europe  with  Africa  has  greatly  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  of  its  habits,  while  the  high  value  set  upon 
it  in  the  market  of  the  North,  has  stimulated  African  inge¬ 
nuity  to  devise  modes  for  its  capture.  Mr.  Pallme  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  measures  adopted  by  the  natives — 

‘The  giraffe,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  animals  of  Africa,  is  frequently 
seen  in  Kordofan,  and  nearly  all  the  specimens  of  this  animal  sent  by 
way  of  Egypt  to  Europe  and  America,  have  been  caught  in  the  plains  of 
Kordofan.  During  the  rainy  season  they  arc  not  to  be  met  with,  for 
they  are  supposed  to  travel  into  countries  situate  at  a  great  distance  from 
this  province.  Tlie  natives  believe  them  to  betake  tliemselves  to  parts 
where  very  little  rain  falls,  as  of  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the  torrid  zone, 
none  is  so  sensitive  to  climate  as  the  giraffe.  In  captivity  they  require 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  to  keep  them  alive ;  in  Eg\q)t  even  they 
must  be  guarded  during  the  winter  months  against  cold,  and  their  diet, 
moreover,  demands  the  strictest  attention,  for  instances  are  known  of 
giraffes  djnng  very  soon,  in  consequence  of  a  trifling  neglect  on  the  part 
of  their  keepers.  As  soon  as  the  dry  season  commences,  the  giraffes 
return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kordofan  ;  they  are  not  gregarious  in 
their  habits  like  the  antelopes,  and  are  only  to  be  seen  separately,  or  at 
the  most  in  pairs.  These  beautiful  creatures  are  caught  by  men  on 
horseback,  but  merely  the  young  animals  are  taken  alive,  as  it  would 
almost  amount  to  an  impossibility  to  catch  an  old  beast,  who  would 
overthrow  both  horse  and  rider,  and  use  them  very  roughly.  Tlie  latter 
are,  therefore,  slain  with  the  sw’ord,  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  skins, 
which  form  an  article  of  trade.  The  flesh  is  eaten,  and  has  not  exactly 
a  disagreeable  flavour.  In  order  to  be  allowed  to  hunt  giraffes  for  a 
menagerie,  it  is  necessary  first  to  obtain  a  firman  from  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  and  it  is  indeed  the  best  plan  to  apply  at  once  to  the  Sheikh 
Abdel  Had  at  Haraza ;  he  will  immediately  give  an  order  to  his  people 
who  occupy  themselves  with  this  sport,  for  it  requires  not  only  a  very 
expert  horseman,  but  a  very  perfect  horse,  and  more  especially  expe¬ 
rience  in  this  species  of  hunting.  Generally  speaking,  two  horsemen 
provided  with  one  or  two  camels  laden  with  a  supply  of  provender  and 
water  sufiicient  for  a  few  days,  proceed  into  the  desert  frequented  by  the 
giraffes.  Tlie  camels  are  left  at  an  appropriate  place,  whilst  the  riders 
reconnoitre  the  country  until  they  come  upon  the  track  of  an  animal. 
Great  experience  is  now  requisite  to  distinguish  whether  the  trace  lie  of 
to-day  or  yesterday,  or  of  a  yet  older  date.  If  it  be  recent,  and  that  of 
a  young  animal,  it  is  immediately  followed  up,  and  the  huntsmen  may 
make  sure  of  gaining  a  sight  of  their  prey  in  a  few  hours.  As  soon  us 
the  giraffe  is  in  view,  the  run  instantly  takes  place  ;  for  the  animal,  very 
timid  by  nature,  seeks  refuge  in  flight,  and  indeed  with  extraordinary 
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flcetnests.  Even’ thing  now  depends  on  the  dexterity  of  the  rider,  and 
activity  of  his  horse.  They  must  do  all  in  their  power  to  gain  upon  the 
game  they  have  started,  an  endeavour  which  is  the  more  readily  to  be 
elfected,  as  the  giraffe  never  takes  a  straight  course,  but  by  nature  timid, 
doubles,  in  the  fear  of  its  life,  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the 
left,  and  is  thus  quickly  overtaken  by  the  horsemen.  Having  come  up 
w’ith  the  young  animal  pursued,  the  rider  casts  a  lasso  over  its  head ;  his 
throw  but  seldom  fails,  and  in  the  w’orst  case  must  be  repeated.  He 
then  attaches  the  end  of  the  rope  to  his  saddle,  drags  the  animal  as 
closely  as  he  can  to  his  horse,  and  thus  the  capture  is  effected.  But  now 
a  steady  and  patient  horse,  well  broken  to  its  work,  is  again  necessary 
for  the  further  transport ;  for  the  horse  must  resist  the  animal’s  efforts, 
or  give  w’ay  to  them  (for  it  pulls  and  jumps  in  all  directions),  in  convey¬ 
ing  it  to  the  nearest  village,  which  the  huntsmen  endeavour  to  reach  as 
quickly  as  they  possibly  can.  A  she-camel  should  stand  in  readiness 
there  to  give  the  young  giraffe  milk,  with  which  it  is  fed  before  being 
weaned  to  grass  or  hay.  This  treatment  must  be  subsequently  followed, 
and  even  full  grown  giraffes  should  receive  milk  daily  as  drink,  if  it  be 
in  any  w’ay  possible. 

*  When  the  young  animal  has  rested  for  some  time,  it  is  furthered, 
without  delay,  to  Dongola,  but  on  this  occtision  great  attention  is  again 
required.  A  kind  of  head-stall  is  put  on  the  aninnd’s  head,  to  which 
four  stout  cords  are  fastened.  Two  men,  each  holding  the  end  of  one  of 
the  ropes  in  liis  hand,  widk  in  front,  and  tw’o  follow,  to  keep  its  gait 
steady,  a  task  requiring  during  the  first  few  days  extraordinary  exertion. 
A  she-camel  must  accompany  the  young  giraffe  to  give  it  the  necessary 
nourishment  on  the  road.  Arrived  at  Dongola,  a  certain  time  is  again 
devoted  to  rest,  and  the  animal  is  here  accustomed  to  the  milk  of  the 
COW’  and  to  grass.  It  is  incredible  what  difficulties  the  Arabs  have  to 
contend  with  in  preserving  a  giraffe  alive,  and  it  is,  consequently,  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  their  price  is  so  enormous.  In  Egy  pt,  for  example, 
at  Cairo  or  Alexandria,  a  living  specimen  always  costs  from  five  to  six 
hundred  dollars.’ — pp.  239 — 243. 

The  curse  of  slavery  is  stamped  upon  the  whole  country,  and 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  w  hich  pre¬ 
vail.  It  destroys  the  security  of  social  life,  and  spreads  its 
poison  through  every  dcpju*tmcnt  of  the  governmeut.  Dr.  Mad¬ 
den  has  recently  made  us  acquainted  wdth  the  slave  hunts  of 
the  Egyptian  Mceroy,  from  information  furnished  by  Mr. 
Pallme,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  dwxll  on  the  horrifying 
details  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  scene  of  greater  crime  and  wTctchcducss 
than  these  slave  hunts  furnish,  and  we  regret  to  learn  that 
^lehcinct  Ali  is  again  resorting  to  so  inhuman  and  barbarous  a 
method  of  paying  his  soldiers. 

The  following  narrative  of  the  captm*e  and  sale  of  two  young 
girls,  one  of  w  hoin  was  seen  at  Cairo  by  our  author,  contains 
more  of  real  romance  than  manv  modern  novels.  The  stoiy 
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illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  blacks  are  generally  treated, 
and  the  subtlety  and  cunning  induced  by  their  wret died  eirenm- 
staiiccs. 

‘  A  slave,  who  had  been  stolen  in  Takele,  bought  by  a  Turk  in  Khar- 
toom,  and  lihemted  on  the  death  of  his  master,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
n'tumed  to  his  home,  llie  sheikh  of  the  ])lace,  a  native  of  Abyssinia, 
who  had  eome  to  settle  in  those  parts  at  an  early  age,  and  had  adopted 
the  Mahommedan  religion  from  love  for  a  negro  girl,  received  this  slave 
hospitably  into  his  house,  and  completely  provided  for  him,  for  his 
parents  were  dead,  and  he  had  no  other  relations  living.  He  remained, 
during  several  months,  in  the  sheikh’s  house,  where  he  ingratiated  him¬ 
self,  by  his  pleasing  manners,  so  much  with  all  the  inhabitants,  but  more 
especially  with  the  children,  that  he  was  not  treated  like  a  stranger,  hut 
regarded  as  a  member  of  the  family.  One  day  he  was  left  alone  with 
the  children  at  home,  the  sheikh’s  wife  being  called  away  to  visit  a  sick 
friend  in  a  hut  that  was  rather  distant,  while  the  sheikh  himself  w’as  at 
work  in  the  fields.  He  amused  the  children,  for  some  time,  with  a 
variety  of  games,  then  left  them  for  a  short  interval,  and  on  his  return, 
invited  the  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age,  and  her  sister, 
who  was  rather  younger,  to  accompany  him  to  fetch  their  mother.  ’Tlie 
children,  not  suspecting  any  harm,  acceded,  with  delight,  to  his  propo¬ 
sition,  and  left  the  house  in  his  company.  He  immediately  led  them  out 
of  the  village,  pretending  to  shew  them  a  nearer  way  to  the  hut  of  their 
mother’s  friend.  On  the  road,  he  endeavoured  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  girls,  by  relating  stories,  shewing  them  flowers,  and  plucking  fruit 
for  them,  in  order  that  they  might  not  observe  that  he  was  leading  them 
on  an  unbeaten  track.  After  several  hours,  passed  w  ith  many  cohsola- 
tor\'  assurances,  they  arrived  in  an  open  country,  at  a  forest,  where 
several  men  lay  hidden  among  the  bushes,  and  w  ere  feeding  their  horses. 
The  ungrateful  villain  now  again  assured  the  children  that  he  w’ould  soon 
conduct  them  to  their  parent  in  the  company  of  all  these  men,  and  gave 
them  some  refreshments.  When  the  night  closed  in,  more  horsemen 
arrived,  and  they  all  immediately  set  out  on  their  march.  Tlie  robber 
took  the  two  girls  on  his  horse,  the  youngest  in  front  of  him,  and  the 
eldest  behind,  again  jirotesting  that  he  w’ould  vei*)^  soon  bring  them  to 
their  mother,  who  was  already  waiting  for  them,  ’llie  whole  night 
through  they  rode  in  the  forest ;  and  to  prevent  the  girls,  who,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  had  fallen  asleep,  from  slipping  off  his  horse,  he  bound  them 
both  with  a  rope  to  his  body.  Tlie  younger  girl  still  believed  they  were 
going  to  their  home,  but  the  elder  liegan  to  scream  and  cry,  and  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  that  she  knew  they  had  both  been  stolen  and  were  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  Tlie  barbarian  nowr  changed  his  conduct ;  he  beat  the 
poor  girls  about  the  head  and  face,  and  threatened  to  murder  them,  if 
they  uttered  another  note.  Thus  they  travelled  on  during  four  nights, 
for  by  day  these  Hakkara  robbers — such  they  proved  to  be — were 
obliged  to  hide  in  the  woods,  or  other  desolate  ])laces,  to  avoid  lieing 
seen  and  attacked  by  the  natives.  At  last  they  reached  an  encampment 
of  K^'ptian  troops.  The  kidnapper  now  led  the  two  girls  to  the  com- 
tnanding  officer,  and  made  him  a  present  of  them,  of  course  again.^t  a 
present  of  equal  w  orth,  llie  ofticer,  moved  to  jiity  by  the  tears  of  these 
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two  children,  endeavoured  to  pacify  them,  offered  them  refreshment  and 
asked  them  whence  they  came. 

‘  When  they  had  told  the  Turk  the  name  of  their  father,  and  their 
place  of  residence,  and  at  the  same  time  related  the  manner  in  which  this 
ungrateful  wretch  had  stolen  them  from  their  paternal  roof,  he  became 
enraged,  and  ordered  the  robber  a  bastinado  of  several  hundred  stripes. 
He  quieted  the  sobs  of  the  children,  and  promised  to  send  them  home 
again,  and  told  them  their  father  had  arrived  the  day  before  in  the  camp, 
but  hastened  back  home  again,  to  seek  them  elsewhere,  as  he  had  not 
found  them  there.  It  so  happened  that  the  Egyptian  officer  was  a  friend 
of  their  father’s,  who  had  done  him  a  great  service  some  few  years  before. 
He  immediately  summoned  a  subaltern  into  his  presence,  and  put  the 
two  girls  under  his  care,  with  orders  to  take  them  back  to  their  father, 
and  give  him  notice  of  his  arrival  at  the  borders.  Tlie  subordinate 
mounted  a  camel,  took  charge  of  the  girls,  and  delighted  them  with  the 
assurance  that  they  should  reach  the  borders  of  Takele  in  two  days,  and 
that  he  w^ould  there  find  some  safe  opportunity  of  sending  them  to  their 
parents  ;  but  how  were  they  deceived  on  their  arrival  at  Khartoom,  after 
ten  days,  when  they  observed  a  town  totally  unknown  to  them,  and 
when  this  second  robber  showed  himself  in  his  true  colours  !  He  has¬ 
tened  immediately  to  the  blue  Nile,  and  hired  a  boat  for  the  remainder 
of  his  journey  to  Cairo ;  but  he  was  here  arrested  and  carried  before  tlic 
governor.  On  being  questioned  whence  he  came,  and  by  whose  au¬ 
thority  he  was  escorting  those  slaves,  he  pretended  to  have  received 
orders  from  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  of  the  borders  to  conve\' 
the  girls  to  Cfuro.  The  governor  demanded  a  proof  in  writing,  but  the 
corporal  pretended  to  have  lost  his  passport.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  twice-stolen  girls,  corroborating  the  suspicion  that  he 
had  kidnapped  them,  and  deserted  from  the  ranks,  he  received  the 
punishment  he  richly  deseiw^ed.  The  girls  were  now  given  in  charge  to 
a  Serjeant’s  w’ife,  and  told  they  should  be  sent  with  the  next  transj)ort 
back  to  their  father’s  friend,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Eg}'ptian 
troops  on  the  borders,  who  would  then  see  them  forwarded  to  their 
parents ;  but  this  good  fortune  wras  not  their  fate.  The  serjeant,  to 
whose  care  they  w'^ere  entrusted,  happened  to  meet  a  Djelabi  one  evening 
in  a  certain  house,  he  waked  the  girls  out  of  their  sleep  at  night,  told 
them  to  prepare  for  their  journey  home,  and  led  them  to  the  banks  of 
the  blue  Nile,  where  they  w^ere  ferried  across,  and  immediately  mounted 
on  a  camel  standing  in  readiness  to  receive  them.  Early  the  next  day 
they  were  delivered  over  to  a  second  slave  merchant,  who  sold  them  to  a 
Turk  at  Cairo,  of  whom  the  European,  at  whose  house  I  met  the  elder 
girl,  had  bought  her.  Tlius  we  see,  that  a  hard  fate  attends  these  poor 
blacks  everywhere,  and  that  slavery,  without  the  possibility  of  escaj>c, 
is  almost  their  certain  lot.’ — pp.  179 — 183. 

The  extracts  given  will  sufficiently  inform  our  readers  of  the 
character  of  !Mr.  Pallme^s  volume,  which  w  c  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  early  perusal.  It  is  full  of  interesting  and  valua¬ 
ble  information,  conveyed  in  an  unambitious  style ;  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  throughout  hy  an  air  of  veracity  which  wins  the 
confidence  of  the  reader. 
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Art.  III.  The  Discovery  of  the  Science  of  Languages,  By  Morgim  Kava- 
nagh.  2  vols.  8vo.  London  ;  Longman  &  Co.  1844. 

In  every  branch  of  human  thought,  each  generation  builds  on 
that  which  preceded  it,  and  is  indebted,  for  better  or  worse,  to 
previous  speculation.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  ditfcrcnce 
between  those  studies  in  which  this  dependence  on  our  prede¬ 
cessors  is  unavoidably  manifest,  and  those  in  which  we  may  be 
unaware  of  the  fact.  The  possessor  of  a  cultivated  tongue  is 
little  aware  of  the  facility  which  his  memory  derives  from  it  of 
retaining  perpetually  the  refined  classifications  w  hich  the  activity 
of  other  minds  first  devised ;  and  the  immense  power  of  con¬ 
ducting  argument  which  he  hence  enjoys.  Equally  is  he  often 
unconscious  of  the  false  reasonings  and  prejudices  into  which 
he  is  led  by  the  imperfection  of  that  same  most  necessary 
instrument,  language.  So  again,  in  monils,  and  we  may  ad(l, 
in  the  abstract  properties  of  numbers,  men  are  often  prone  to 
forget  their  dependence  on  those  who  lived  before  them,  because 
they  seem  to  themselves  able  to  thmk  out  from  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  all  that  they  believe  on  these  subjects.  On  the  contrary, 
in  physical  science,  and  all  that  is  beyond  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  it  is  always  a  glaring  fact,  and  generally  within 
historical  record,  how  much  each  age  is  indebted  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  Consequently,  there  is  never  danger  of  any  one,  in  the 
latter  topics,  undervaluing  the  necessity  of  acquainting  himself 
with  the  labours  of  others ;  and  few,  who  can  afford  books, 
waste  their  time  in  fruitless  efforts  at  preposterous  originality. 

Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  branches. 
Crude  systems  of  metaphysics  and  morals  arc  too  often  obtruded 
on  the  public  as  great  discoveries,  when  in  fact  they  arc  nothing 
but  stale  errors  w  hich  have  again  and  again  vanished,  by  their 
inherent  inability  to  stand  their  ground.  The  newspapers 
periodically  tell  us  of  clever  lads,  w  ho  have  discovered  the  secret 
‘how  to  square  the  circle;*  and  people  arc  found  to  believe, 
that  envy  alone  excites  professed  mathematicians  to  declare 
that  there  is  no  problem  at  all  to  be  solved,  and  that  the  ima¬ 
gined  discovery  is  a  mare’s  nest.  In  grammar,  however,  and 
etymology,  these  fancied  new  lights  have  been  most  vexatious. 
Pa.st  centuries  teemed  with  etymologists  wdio  turned  the  science 
itself  to  ridicule  by  their  extravagancies;  especially  tliose  who 
had  got  a  smattering  of  some  language  less  generally  known,  as 
Hebrew',  Welsh,  or  it  may  be  Irish.  In  more  recent  days  the 
imbecility  of  Colonel  Vailancy  and  Sir  W.  Betham  have  in¬ 
flicted  a  fresh  stigma  on  our  country ;  and  we  arc  a  laughing¬ 
stock  alike  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  Even  extensive 
erudition  has  proved  no  guarantee  for  the  possession  of  ordi- 
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nan^  soundness  of  mind  ;  as  may  appear  from  the  siu'^le 
example  of  the  truly  learned  Dr.  Murray,  who  nevertheless 
declared  that  all  the  European  languages  had  been  formed  from 
the  monosyllables  ag^  wag^  hwag,  bag,  bwag,  dwag^  ewag^  lag, 
mag,  wig,  rag,  swag ;  and  believed  himself  by  this  discoverv  to 
have  built  a  temple  of  ever-enduring  fame.  Frenzy  of  this  kind 
has  more  than  once  united  itself  with  religious  speculations. 
Not  very  dittcrent,  perhaps,  were  the  mystical  properties  of 
numbers  in  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  the  Cabbala  of  the 
Jews.  In  the  well-known  Hebrew  scholar  Parkhurst,  a  man, 
whose  w^orks  attained  a  great  circulation  in  tins  country  solely 
through  the  profound  neglect  of  licbrov  at  our  universities, 
and  the  little  connexion  which  we  then  kept  up  w  ith  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  Germany,  w'e  have  a  more  recent  instance  of  ecpial 
extravagance.  Still  more  respectable  examples  of  kindred  halluei- 
nations  can  be  found  in  the  last-named  country :  such  as  Caspar 
Neumann  of  Breslaw,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ceuturv,  a 
Hebrew  teacher,  who  endeavoured  to  give  every  syllabic  of 
Hebrew  words  a  sejiarate  signification.  Thus  bara  (to  create) 
was,  according  to  him,  from  bar  (to  bring  to  light)  and  ra  (to 
sec) :  kanaf  (a  wing)  from  kaf  (to  curve)  and  naf  (to  agitate). 
He  is  described  by  Hetzel  as  ‘a  strange  intellect,  who  gained 
no  small  reputation  by  the  singular  weavings  of  his  brain.’ 
Nor  is  the  age  of  mistiness  and  pseudft-raysticism  yet  past.  Wc 
have  before  us  a  learned  G(|rmanbook  (Leipzig,  183 1),  entitled : 
Our  Alphabet  an  imitation  of  the  Zodiac,  with  the  constellation  of 
the  seven  planets  on  the  7th  September,  B.C.  1330,  probably  in 
accordance  with  Noah's  personal  obsei'vations.  First  foundation 
for  a  true  chronology  and  a  history  of  the  culture  of  all  nations. 
From  this  we  shall  extract  nothing  but  his  translation  of  the 
Hebrew'  alphabet. 

as  13  m  jn  'TJ  Va  rp 

Aba  gad  Im  se  t*ch  ti  kol  mam 

Geuitura  terra  hocce  est  dum  recessit  omneitas  aquarmn 


ra  !?D 

8og  paza 

post  fliicm 


ip  nc. 

kara  schath 

vastationis  terrae. 


So  writes  the  ingenious  and  fanciful  G.  Seyffarth;  a  man 
whose  learning  and  acuteness  we  regret  to  sec  thus  wasted. 
Ditlering  from  him,  perhaps  as  England  is  likely  to  differ  from 
Germany  in  her  erratic  speculations,  is  the  ignis  fatuus,  whose 
book  is  the  title  to  this  article.  Mr.  Kavanagli  is  no  doubt  an 
amiable  gentleman,  and  one  of  whom  we  must  wish  to  speak 
with  temper  and  respect ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  seen  to 
be  no  want  of  urbanity,  but  a  necessity  of  our  position,  it  we 
treat  his  book  as  not  merely  worthless,  but  as  indicative  ot 
a  mind  that  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  understand  why  I'c 
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thus  judge.  To  prove  to  him  that  he  is  wrong,  would  be  a 
futile  attempt ;  because  we  hold  all  his  principles  of  reasoning 
to  be  themselves  glaringly  false  :  because,  moreover,  he  himself 
often  quotes  what  is  obnously  true,  side  by  side  with  his  own  as 
obviously  false  notions,  and  yet  cannot  discern  his  own  absurdity. 
He  unceremoniously  sets  aside  plain  historical  fact  concerning 
the  transmission  of  words,  even  when  he  is  aequainted  with  it, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  his  own  unbridled  inventions.  Thus 
he  says  (vol.  i.  pp.  268 — 70),  that  the  French  verbs  roir,  recetmr, 
devoir^  etc,,  do  not  come  from  the  Latin  videre,  reetpere,  debere, 
etc.,  but  are  contracted  from  mi  avoir,  recn  avoir,  du  avoir.  In 
p.  281,  he  speaks  thus  feelingly  of  man’s  ignorance  of  the  deri¬ 
vation  of  sagesse  from  esse  sage,  or  ire  sage. 

‘  All  this  appears  so  evident  and  simple,  that  the  reader  may  well  ask, 
with  surjmse,  if  the  learned  have  hitherto  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 
Nothing  of  this,  how'ever,  has  been  known.  The  greatest  lexicogra¬ 
phers  have  not  even  suspected  that  sagesse  was  for  sage-esse  (sage  ^tre); 
so  short-sighted  is  man  without  the  light  of  science  f  Then  much  less  did 
they  suspect  that  for  to  be  and  to  go  there  was,  whilst  languages  were 
in  their  infancy,  but  one  word,  etc.,  etc.* 

In  a  like  spirit  he  coolly  informs  us,  p.  360,  that  Spirit  and 
Priest  are  a  modification  of  the  same  phrase,  itre  pere,  to  be 
Father. 

*  Both  these  words  mean,  when  analyzed,  the  being  father,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  eternal  Father ;  for  the  word  implying  existence  is  here 

expressed  twice,  and  it  hence  implies  all  existence . The 

words  Esprit  and  Spirit  mean  also  (when  thus  analyzed,  it  is  ip  ir),  it  is 
in  the  air ;  that  is,  it  is  a  being  in  the  air.’ 

False  facts  like  these  admit  no  other  refutation  than  simple 
denial.  By  mixing  together  all  the  languages  accessible  to  him, 
without  regard  to  ehronology  or  geography ;  avowedly  setting 
aside  the  history  of  words  (p.  6)  as  not  w'orthy  to  guide  our 
reasonings  in  language ;  and  by  inventing  words  of  his  own, 
and  meanings  for  them,  when  other  machines  fail,  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh  finds  extreme  ease  in  explaining  or  proving  whatever  he 
chooses.  ^Xc  w  ill  here  annex  his  translation  of  the  Alphabet, 
as  a  set-off  to  that  of  Herr  G.  Seyffarth. 

*  I  beg  here  to  give  the  contents  of  the  analysis  of  the  English  alpha¬ 
bet,  collectively  considered  : — 

A  B  C  D  E  P  0  H  I  (or  j)  K  L  M  N  O  P  Q  R  8  T  u  (or  v) 

w  X  Y  z  ; 

of  which  the  literal  meaning  in  modern  English  is — This  first  book^  is 
had  of  the  Jews ;  it  opens  the  mind,  and  is  good  breeding  and  wisdom.  — 
Vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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In  his  second  volume,  he  is  pleased  to  inform  ns  that  Alpha 
is  derived  from  All-tv-ay  that  is  (says  he !)  all  the  a,  which  (adds 
he)  is  identical  with  all  of  a.  Beta  and  Eta  (p.  117)  are  the 
Latin  word,  Vita,  life.  *  Delta  means  head  life  it  is,  because  a 
is  another  name  for  life  or  woman,  since  it  becomes  a  y  when 
turned  up.  Delta  also  means  God  (to)  hell  he  is,  because  x  is 
another  name  for  life,  and  the  English  word  hell  simply  means 
Me /f/c,  or  which  is  the  same,  Mife,  life,^  and, this  is  equal  to 
eternity.^  Page  upon  page  is  filled  with  discoveries  as  import¬ 
ant  as  are  contained  in  this  passage  ;  and  if  our  reader  is  allured 
by  the  specimen,  he  will  consult  the  book  itself.  To  speak 
generally,  the  author's  first  half  volume  is  such,  that  w  e  decline 
to  call  it  l)y  its  right  name ;  the  latter  half  is  equally  false,  but 
more  ingenious,  and  not  without  indications  of  an  active  and 
subtle  mind.  But  he  gradually  works  himself,  it  might  seem, 
into  a  religious  frenzy,  and  the  reader  finds  God,  life,  beimj,  &c., 
to  recur  oftener  and  oftener.  The  second  volume  is  scmimaiiiacal : 
ever}’  second  word  with  him  metins  God;  and  the  ^  Trinity'  now 
and  then  is  pressed  into  his  ser\icc.  Alpha  (which  also  meant 
all  of  a  !)  is  explained  (p.  89)  as,  the  first  whole  life,  or  all  high 
life  it,  or  all  high  life,  or  the  Most  High,  names  (says  he)  for  the 
Divinity.  Beta  (p.  114,  116)  means  ^  being,  life,  all  existence, 
in  other  words,  the  Divinity.'  Gamma  (p.  174)  'means  the 
head,  and  is  another  name  for  the  Divinity,'  &c.,  &c.  lie  even 
alledgcs  the  English  nouns  hat  and  wig,  to  have  the  same  sacred 
meaning,  and  declares  that  lie  has  no  doubt  that  the  same  will 
he  found  true  of  wig  in  all  languages. — vol.  ii.  p.  294. 

Of  his  excursions  into  metaphysics  and  physiology,  as  his 
proof  that  the  mind  is  material,  and  the  soul  immaterial,  we 
can  here  take  no  notice :  but  the  reader  will  be  startled,  to 
^Ir.  Kavanagh's  heart's  content,  by  the  following  remarkable 
discovery  in  mathematics — vol.  ii.  p.  342.  '  The  petty  mathe¬ 

matician  will  of  course  see  little  or  nothing  in  w  hat  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  respecting  the  point,  the  circle,  and  the  straight  line ; 
which  three  I  have  proved  to  be  all  one  and  the  same  figure ;  and 
he  must  be  equally  embarrassed  to  conceive  w’hat  advantage  can 
be  derived  from  our  knowing,  that  in  all  numbers  there  is  only 
one :  but  were  such  a  man  as  Ne^vton  now  living,  he  could 
perceive,'  &c.,  &c.  We  might  fill  many  pages  w’ith  extracts  of 
his  high  sounding  boasts :  but  laughable  as  they  arc,  it  is  a 
melancholy  and  fruitless  w  ork.  To  justify  our  own  statement, 
we  will  give  one  specimen,  and  by  no  means  the  worst : — 

*  Had  this  w’ork  gone  no  farther  than  the  substantive  and  the  adjec¬ 
tive,  this  were  surely  sufficient  matter,  with  numerous  quotations,  for 
two  large  quarto  volumes,  and  more  than  enough,  in  our  days,  to  fill  * 
mind  of  great  capacity  :  but  the  discover\’  of  the  real  nature  of  these 
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two  words  will  also,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  be  soon  lost  sight 
of  by  nine  readers  out  of  ten,  in  the  many  other  discoveries,  equally 
important,  by  which  it  is  still  followed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
contents  of  almost  every  page  in  the  whole  of  this  work  :  each  new  dis¬ 
cover)’  being,  through  its  importance,  calculated  to  banish  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  all  that  went  before.' — vol.  ii.,  p.  351. 

We  take  leave  of  this  well-meant  book,  with  satisfaction  at 
having  discharged  an  irksome  duty;  and  with  a  lamentable 
conviction  that  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  a 
man  of  attainments  so  extensive  as  Mr.  Kavanagh,  could  under¬ 
take  such  a  task,  w  ith  a  mind  so  singularly  incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  any  one  side  of  his  subject. 


Art.  IV.  Petri  Lombardi  Sententiarum  Lihri  Quaiuor ;  necnon  Divi 
Thomie  Aquinatis  Summn  Theological  8^c.  Peter  Lombard’s  Four 
Books  of  Principles,  and  the  Sum  of  Theology,  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  4  vols.  quarto.  Paris;  Printed  by  Migne.  1841. 

This  is  one  of  a  scries  of  books  now  in  course  of  publication  at 
the  catholic  library  of  Migne,  Rue  d’Ainboise,  at  Paris.  The 
series  is  designed  to  contain  a  complete  course  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  comprising  the  chief  works  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  of  its  ancient  advocates  and  defenders, 
together  with  those  modern  treatises  which  may  be  judged  most 
worthy  of  forming  a  part  of  what  may  be  considered  a  great 
national  undertaking.  The  enterprise  has  not  been  entered 
upon  without  due  care,  long  preparation,  and  the  sanction 
of  the  highest  authorities.  Equal  diligence  and  skill  have  been 
employed  in  rendering  the  several  works  worthy  of  the  public 
patronage.  Whatever  learning,  diligence,  and  zeal  could  enable 
editors  to  cilcct,  has  been  achieved  in  the  portions  of  this  com¬ 
prehensive  work  which  have  come  under  our  notice.  And  as 
the  aim  of  those  w  ho  direct  the  publication  is  the  general  dif¬ 
fusion  of  the  books,  intending  and  hoping  as  they  do,  to  place 
one  or  more  of  the  series  in  the  library  of  every  catholic  clerg)’^- 
nian,  a  regard  has  been  had  to  economy  and  lowmcss  of  price, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  involve  some  loss  of  appearance  in  the 
outward  and  material  workmanship  of  the  volumes.  This  draw¬ 
back,  however,  we  consider  more  than  compensated  by  the 
J^cat  facility  thus  afforded  to  ministers  of  small  means,  of  get¬ 
ting  pos.scssion  of  works,  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
some  opinions  they  contain,  must  be  allowed  to  be  master¬ 
pieces  in  their  kind,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  desirable  for 
all  who  aim  at  any  thing  like  that  general  culture  of  mind,  and 
that  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge,  which  only  can  assure  a 
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theologian  that  he  is  on  safe  ground  in  the  opinions  be 
espouses,  and  the  aims  and  desires  which  occupy  his  heart.  Nor 
can  W'c  omit  to  recommend  our  protestant  ministers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  for  becoming  fa¬ 
miliar  with  works  which  the  church  of  Rome  puts  fortli  as  her 
bulwarks,  if  only  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  eneinv 
on  his  own  ground.  Did  our  space,  indeed,  permit,  we  should 
go  on  to  show  that  there  arc  other  than  merely  polemical  con¬ 
siderations,  which  at  the  present  day  especially,  recommend  the 
study  of  the  giant  works  of  the  olden  time  ;  this  at  least  mav  be 
said — that  these  were  by  men  not  only  of  renown,  but  mightv 
strength,  the  extent  of  whose  learning,  and  the  subtlety  of  whose 
logical  skill,  may  probably  have  been  equalled,  yet  certainly 
have  not  been  surpassed,  even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  anil 
all  the  intellectual  excitements  of  modern  times. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  little  surprising  to  see  these  old  schoolmen 
thus  rise  from  the  dead.  AVhat  is  their  eiTand  ?  What  their 
message  ?  After  having  been  in  the  tomb  some  seven  hundred 
years,  here  they  are  on  this  earth,  not  in  bodily  presence,  but 
in  spirit.  Four  huge  tomes,  of  some  fifteen  hundred  quarto 
pages  each,  must  have  some  grave  work  to  perform.  And 
yet  this  is  one  only  of  a  long  series  of  publications,  a  few 
much  older,  some  of  the  present  hour,  but  all  breathing  o;ic 
spirit,  and  having  a  similar  tendency.  What  has  suggested  this 
enterprise  ?  IIow  has  the  publisher,  how  has  the  printer  dared 
to  venture  on  it — to  say  nothing  of  literar}^  co-operators? 
A  vast  outlay  of  money  is  implied — a  large  sale  is  imperatively 
required.  IIow  is  it  ? 

The  editor  has,  in  a  few  words,  let  the  reader  into  the  secret. 
Peter  Lombard,  he  says,  ruled  Europe  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  being  the  spiritual  father  of  Thomas  Aquiinvs, 
who,  surpassing  his  predecessor  in  infiucnce,  ruled  Europe  for  live 
hundre<l  years.  Yes,  these  mighty  rulers  arc  called  up  to  rule  once 
luore.  Their  pow  er  is  invoked  in  order  to  put  a  bit  into  the  mouth, 
and  a  bridle  upon  the  neck  of  the  present  too  free  generation.  Ca¬ 
tholicism  is  bringing  forth  her  mighty  men  of  w  ar,  that  she  may 
regain  her  lost  dominions.  A  new  intellectual  tyranny  is  inten¬ 
ded,  founded  on  the  exhumed  principles  of  the  middle  iiges,  and 
w  ielded  by  the  high-church  doctors  of  the  p«apal  sec.  Nor  is 
the  intent  without  support.  The  mere  undertaking  on  the  part 
of  men  of  business  of  so  extensive  and  costly  a  series  of  books, 
show  s  that  there  is  a  demand  for  works  of  the  kind,  and  a  i*c- 
sponse  in  the  public  mind  to  the  wishes  of  the  hierarchy.  Iw 
truth,  this  and  other  publications  are  tokens  of  a  condition  of 
the  public  feeling  in  Europe,  of  which  protestants  ouglit  not  to 
be  ignorant,  yet  to  which  their  attention  has  little,  if  at  all, 
been  drawn  in  this  couutrv. 
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Since  the  time  when  protcstiintism  first  obtained  firm  foot¬ 
hold  on  the  earth,  there  never  was  pcrliaps  a  period  when  it 
behoved  its  enlightened  friends  to  be  more  on  tlie  alert  than  at 
the  present  hour ;  for  the  elements  are  gathering  on  every  side 
for  a  collision  between  it  and  its  antagonists — the  principles  and 
power  of  Rome,  which  seems  likely  to  exceed  all  ])rcvious  strug¬ 
gles,  in  the  energy  and  determination  of  the  conflict,  and  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  results.  Those  of  our  readers  whose  sphere  of 
observation  is  confined  within  the  borders  of  this  island,  may 
by  this  remark  have  their  minds  carried  to  the  catholic  hierar¬ 
chy  of  Ireland,  and  the  hostile  position  in  which  it  stands  to 
the  governing  powers  of  Great  Britain.  But  we  advert,  in  the 
main,  to  foreign  lands,  and  especially  to  France ;  proposing  to 
enumerate  some  facts  and  considerations  which  will  scr\'e  to 
show  that  Rome  is  making  preparation  for  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
onset  on  protest  ant  ism. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  on  the  subject,  we  think  it  well  to 
guard  against  misapprehension.  Our  remarks  are  not  dictated 
by  fear.  That  there  is  no  danger,  we  do  not  aflirm,  for  the 
fortune  of  war  is  proverbially  uncertain,  and  even  in  a  war  of 
principles  no  one  can  predict  the  immediate  result.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  any  peril,  it  can  be  only  in  regard  to  the  immediate 
result.  The  enlightenment  of  the  day  is  too  ample,  and  too 
widely  spread  to  allow  the  slavish  principles  of  Romanism  to 
gain  the  mastery  of  the  world.  And  even  in  relation  to  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  rapidly  approaching  collision, 
there  can  be  no  danger,  as  there  ought  to  be  no  distrust,  if  only 
protestants  are  faithful  to  their  principles,  and  will  assert  and 
maintain  them,  charitably  indeed,  but  also  manfully.  The  col¬ 
lision  of  the  antagonist  principles  will  only  servo  to  make  their 
separate  characteristics  more  fully  known,  and  give  truth  the 
better  chance  for  vietorv  and  dominion. 

With  this  confidence  we  are  not  to  be  understood  in  the  en¬ 
suing  observations,  to  intimate  a  desire  for  the  intervention  be¬ 
tween  the  combatants  of  any  material  influences  whatever.  We 
invoke  no  power  but  that  of  right  reason  and  holy  writ ;  we 
repudiate  all  state  interference ;  we  eschew  all  resort  to  coer¬ 
cion  ;  we  deprecate  all  harsh  words.  It  is  a  religious  issue  that 
has  to  be  tried ;  let  the  sole  appeal  be  to  spiritual  instrumen¬ 
talities.  In  defending  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  human 
mind,  we  hold  and  assert  principles  which  arc  applicable  to  our¬ 
selves,  only  so  far  as  they  arc  applicable  to  other  men,  and 
therefore  as  w’c  cannot  consent  to  wear,  so  we  must  not  attempt 
to  impose  the  lightest  shackle  on  any. 

But  this  general  and  impartial  regard  to  intellectual  rights 
docs  not  require  from  us  the  tolerance  of  what  wc  deem  error. 
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Charity  does  not  exact  indifference.  We  may  be  gentle,  and  vet 
honest.  At  all  events  a  regard  for  truth  must  be  supreme  with 
every  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  a  regard  for  truth  some¬ 
times  requires  strong  and  bold,  if  not  severe  language  in  setting 
forth  and  convicting  what  is  considered  error.  Indeed  the 
highest  and  purest  benevolence  not  seldom  demands  a  severih^, 
which  is  the  truest  expression  of  its  spirit,  albeit  it  may  shed  teaw 
over  the  means  which  its  own  divine  purposes  compel  it  to  emplov. 

In  referring  to  the  movement  which  is  going  on  through¬ 
out  Europe  back  towards  the  past,  we  cannot  fail  to  advert 
to  the  divines  of  the  Oxford  school.  In  truth,  Puseyism  is 
only  one  phase  of  a  very  widely  spread  state  of  mind,  and 
the  efforts  which  it  makes  are  only  one  striving  among  many 
after  a  certain  achievement.  Within  our  own  borders  there 
is  a  kindred  movement.  ^  Young  EnglaiuP  and  Puseyism 
move  in  nearly  parallel  lines.  They  differ  chiefly  in  their 
means.  What  the  one  seeks  in  religion,  the  other  seeks  in 
politics.  Their  great  point  of  agreement  is,  that  they  both  look 
backw  ard,  in  order  to  find  power  for  influencing  the  present  and 
shaping  the  future.  The  Janus  of  the  old  Homans  is  an  embo¬ 
diment  of  their  characteristic  principle.  They  have  at  once 
before  them  that  which  w^as,  and  that  which  mav  be.  But  their 
regards  are  not  equal ;  they  think  of  the  future  and  love  the 
past.  Ileverence  for  antiquity  is  tho  god  of  their  idolatr}\  Our 
present  ills  arc  to  be  remedied,  and  our  coming  condition  made 
happy  and  prosperous  by  iufusing  the  past  into  the  present. 

The  men  to  whom  we  refer  have,  we  believe,  been  thrown 
back  to  days  gone  by,  and  institutions  which  have  faded  and 
vanished,  mainly  by  a  certain  amiable  dissatisfaction  with  the 
actual  condition  of  the  people  at  barge,  and  the  appliances  which 
have  been  used  for  their  improvement.  That  condition  they 
know  to  be  unsatisfactory,  those  appliances  they  consider  in¬ 
sufficient.  The  evils  under  which  the  people  suffer,  result  from 
a  disproportionate  development  of  the  material  and  the  moral 
interests  of  the  nation.  In  our  haste  to  be  rich,  w  e  have  almost 
ceased  to  be  just,  and  lost  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 
We  have  learnt  to  create,  but  know  not  how  to  distribute  wealth. 
We  are  therefore  suffering  under  the  two  extremes  of  plethora 
and  inanition.  We  starve  one  member  of  the  social  frame  to 
pamper  another.  And  w  e  have  carried  the  love  and  the  use  of 
machinery  to  such  an  extent,  that  w  e  regard  even  our  fellow - 
men  only  as  instruments  for  making  money.  Society  is,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  materialized  in  nearly  ail  its  parts.  The  rich  want 
human  hc.’^rts,  the  poor  want  human  culture. 

That  culture  is  not  to  be  afforded  by  the  instrumentality  of 
which  ^Icchanics’  Institutions  may  be  considered  as  the  repre- 
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scntative.  The  experiment  has  been  tried.  The  Diffusion  of 
Kiiowledj^e  Society’s  books  are  scarcely  more  than  so  much 
learned  lumber.  Neither  history  nor  algebra  will  make  a  poor 
(no,  nor  a  rich)  man  good  and  happy.  AVc  verily  believe  that 
the  chief  of  the  small  amount  of  good  which  the  labouring  popu¬ 
lation  have  got  for  themselves,  within  the  last  half  century,  has 
come  not  from  our  philosophic  philanthropists,  but  from  the 
llible,  and  from  religious  ministrations,  and  from  the  solid  and 
nutritious  food  supplied  by  our  old  English  classics. 

A  widely  spread  and  deeply  seated  feeling  is  finding  utterance 
in  society,  that  a  very  different,  a  far  more  spiritual  influence 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  British  people,  and  principally 
on  our  hand  labourers,  ere  this  nation  can  be  in  any  thing  like 
a  satisfactory  state.  In  truth,  ^  the  condition  of  England  ques¬ 
tion’  is  rapidly  passing  into  every  other  great  question,  and  will, 
ere  long,  find  its  instruments  (would  that  it  may  find  its  solution 
also)  in  religion  and  morals  still  more  than  in  politics,  or  if  in 
the  latter  mainly,  yet  derivatively  from  the  former. 

This  general  dissatisfaction  with  our  actual  social  condition 
and  instrumentalities  is  felt  with  special  strength  by  the  bene¬ 
volent  and  enlightened  (if  somewhat  visionary)  men  w  ho  form 
the  two-fold  party  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  peculiar  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  feelings  in  which  they  have  been  educated, 
lead  them  to  look  with  special  intensity,  and  probably  undue 
confidence,  not  so  much  to  religion  in  general  as  to  the  religion 
hy-gone  days.  ^Tlie  ages  of  faith’  they  find  in  j)criods 
before  protestantism  was  known,  or  the  intellect  had  been  deified. 
And  so  they  are  on  the  point  of  preferring  Rome  to  Lambeth, 
and  would  rather  see  chivalry  revived  than  the  Reform  Act  con¬ 
tinued. 

Not  essentially  dissimilar  influences  and  considerations  arc  at 
work  in  the  United  States  of  Amcricji,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  to  make  men  look  with  favour  on  the  once  exploded 
principles  of  implicit  faith  and  deference  to  authority ;  and  to 
seek  a  remedy  for  present  disorders,  in  reviving  the  spirit  which 
animated  society  centiuics  ago.  French  philosophy  also  has 
brought  a  reaction,  of  which  we  arc  just  beginning  to  witness 
the  commencement.  Its  inanity  has  been  proved.  Men  are 
growing  as  much  ashamed  of,  as  they  are  dissatisfied  with  its 
scornful  negations.  They  feel  they  have  been  cheated  with  a 
dark  empty  dream,  when  they  expected  to  receive  the  solid  nu¬ 
triment  of  truth.  And  therefore  they  are  favourably  disposed 
tow'ards  religion,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  communion, 
arc  prepared  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Rome,  some 
with  tears  of  contrition,  and  all  the  warmth  of  a  former  love. 

There  is  thus  in  society  a  general  current  which  flows  freshly 
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and  strongly  towards  the  past,  of  which  Rome  is  the  professed 
and  in  fact  the  acknowledged  representative.  Another  current 
indeed  there  is.  The  protestant  principle  is  not  inert.  Strong 
in  its  own  essential  vigour,  strong  in  that  strongest  of  earthly 
things,  a  good  cause ;  strong  in  the  divine  support  and  blessing, 
it  is  strong,  also,  in  certain  great  social  tendencies,  most  of 
which  are,  and  all  of  w^hich  may  become  good  and  benign. 
These,  however,  we  cannot  stop  to  describe,  as  our  aim  is  to 
awaken  attention  to  the  opposite  movement. 

Of  the  state  of  feeling  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Rome  is  well 
informed.  She  knows  that  the  hearts  of  many  who  were  once 
her  enemies  are  turned  favourably  towards  her.  Her  somces  of 
information  reach  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  social  frame. 
The  Jesuits,  if  generally  under  a  social  ban,  are  not  extinct,  if 
quiet  they  are  not  the  less  watchful ;  and  the  detrusion  of  their 
activity  from  the  surface  of  society,  serves  only  to  make  it  more 
intense  and  eftective,  beneath  and  within.  Rome,  therefore,  has 
a  species  of  omnipresence.  She  can  feel  the  social  pulse  in  every 
part.  She  knows  its  actual  condition.  She  numbers  every 
convert.  She  measures  every  tendency.  And  certain  it  is  that 
she  lets  no  opportunity  escape  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sets 
every  spring  in  motion  that  offers  a  fair  probability  of  furthering 
her  views  and  advancing  her  principles. 

Not  least  among  the  attempts  which  she  is  making  is  directed 
to  the  revival,  in  all  its  primitive  force,  of  that  spiritual  militia, 
the  Jesuits,  w  hich  she  called  into  existence  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  withstanding  the  principles  and  arresting  the  spread 
of  the  Reformation.  Loyola  was  matched  against  Luther  by 
Rome  herself. 

In  this  country’,  of  course,  no  such  indiscreet  step  would  be 
taken  as  an  attempt  to  procure  the  recognition  of  the  Jesuits. 
Yet  members  of  the  body  are  found  in  England,  living  in 
more  instances  than  one  in  community,  engaged  in  training  and 
forming  the  minds  of  the  youthful  catholic  aristocracy,  while 
they  convert  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  to  catholic 
principles,  and  materially  aid,  if  they  do  not  superintend,  the 
general  efforts  made  here  for  the  promotion  of  Romanism.  It 
is  equally  true,  and  not  less  important,  that  wherever  Jesuits 
arc,  they  are  parts  of  a  great  whole,  radii  leading  to  a  grjuid 
centre.  The  order  of  Ignatius  Loyola  exists,  though  it  may  be 
by  connivance — it  exists,  and  consequently  there  is  a  body  of 
learned  men,  a  body  of  religious  professors,  spread  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  who  have  but  one  object — the  advancement 
of  the  papacy,  who  pursue  that  object  as  with  the  will  of  one 
man,  who  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  make 
that  oliject  their  supreme  law’  aud  their  constant  aim.  Such  a 
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l)0(lv  of  men — organised  and  compact,  each  of  whom  is  bound 
to  render  to  his  superior  in  every  grade  the  most  implicit  obe¬ 
dience,  and  make  all  things  bend  to  the  good  of  his  order,  and 
the  good  of  his  order  bend  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman 
pontiff — such  a  body  of  men,  bound  together  by  living  joints 
and  bands,  so  bound  together  that  the  slightest  pulsation  at  the 
extremities  is  instantly  felt  at  the  centre  of  this  system  of  spiri¬ 
tual  life,  must  possess  immense  power,  wdiether  for  good  or  for 
ill,  and  exert  immense  influence  on  the  destinies  of  nations 
and  the  fate  of  individuals ;  the  abuse  of  which  gigantic  strength 
caused  it  to  be  condemned  and  prohibited  in  every  civilized 
country  of  Europe.  That  ban,  with  the  exception  of  some  one 
petty  continental  state,  still  endures.  Its  removal,  however,  the 
body  is  eagerly  pursuing.  In  one  sense,  tlic  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits  may  be  said  to  be  the  sole  object  of  Rome  at  the  present 
day,  for  fully  convinced  she  is  that  the  restoration  of  their  power 
would  go  far  to  realise  her  fondest  wishes.  For  years  past, 
therefore,  there  has  been  an  unusual  activitv  in  order  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  bring  about  the  public  res¬ 
toration  of  tlie  order.  In  every  catholic  country  of  Europe  has 
this  aim  been  sought,  with  more  or  less  secrecy,  openness,  and 
diligence,  according  as  consummate  prudence  seemed  to  suggest. 

There  is  no  catholic  state  where  it  is  so  important  for  the 
papacy  to  gain  an  undisputed  ascendancy  as  in  France,  so  great 
is  the  influence  of  that  country  over  the  civilised  world.  And 
certainly  now,  for  a  long  period,  there  has  been  in  France  a 
spontaneous  and  therefore  natural  growtli  of  religious,  that  is, 
for  the  most  part,  catholic  feeling  w  hich,  if  duly  nurtured,  may 
greatly  promote  the  purposes  of  Rome.  There  arc,  however, 
tliree  generic  influences  which  more  or  less  powerfully  oppose 
and  withstand  the  progress  of  papal  view  s,  ^lierc  is,  first,  the 
leaven  of  infidelity  ;  this,  w  hich  is  the  faint  echo  of  the  cncyclo- 
psedisra  of  the  last  century,  prcvjiils  extensively  over  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  is  about  to  pass  into  the  grave.  The  superficial,  too, 
and  the  frivolous  of  all  ages,  and  in  all  classes  walk  in  its  dark¬ 
ness  and  declare  that  tlicy  see.  But  thinking  men  have  got 
into  deeper  w’ater.  The  eclecticism  of  the  French  philosophical 
school  of  the  present  day  has  at  least  made  men  earnest.  It  has 
taught  the  possibility  of  there  being  something  good  and  tnie 
out  of  the  *  Philosophical  Dictionary.^  It  has  turned  attention 
to  the  works  and  conclusions  of  the  great  Oerman  thinkers. 
It  has  dethroned  Voltaire,  and  found  seats  in  a  hall  of  philosophy 
for  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel.  In  consequence,  there  is  a  pre¬ 
dilection  for  what  is  positive.  The  former  void  begins  to  fill, 
though  the  materials  may  be  somewhat  heterogeneous.^  Pure 
negations,  however,  are  no  longer  h  la  mode.  Scorn  is  itself 
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scorned.  Infidelity,  we  mean  that  poor  lifeless  thing  which  be¬ 
lieves  in  nothing  but  its  own  infallibility,  is  rapidly  on  the  w  aue. 

The  seeond  is  a  more  formidable  antagonist.  It  is  this  very 
eclecticism  itself  to  w^hich  we  have  referred,  not  so  much  as  a 
well  defined  and  zealously  supported  system  of  philosophical 
truth,  as  a  general  spirit  and  tendency  in  tlic  minds  of  accom¬ 
plished  and  influential  men,  which  being  embodied  in  social 
institutions,  the  offspring  of  the  political  changes  through  w  Inch 
France  has  passed  in  the  last  fifty  years,  presents  to  Jesuitism 
and  the  papacy  an  unfriendly  countenance.  This  really  great 
influence  finds  its  representatives  in  such  men  as  Guizot,  Cousin, 
Thiers,  Quinet. 

The  ground  which  has  been  chosen  by  the  llomanists 
on  which  to  assert  their  claims,  is  the  higher  educjitioii 
and  the  university  of  Paris  which  is  its  recognised  organ 
and  special  minister.  Into  the  details  of  this  dispute  w  e  do  not 
enter  ;  our  readers  would  feel  little  interest  in  them.  The  great 
(question  at  issue,  however,  must  be  wxll  understood.  That 
(piestion  in  brief  is.  Shall  the  state  or  the  priest  educate  France? 
liCt  it  be  remarked,  that  the  differences  between  Catholicism 
and  protestantism  do  not  here  come  into  play.  Both  parties 
arc  avow  edly  catholic.  It  is  only  in  hue  and  complexion  that 
they  differ.  Yet  is  that  point  of  diversity  one  of  the  greatest 
moment.  If  the  state  retains  its  actual  influence,  })rogrcss  is 
not  only  possible  but  certain.  If  the  formation  of  the  first 
minds  of  the  nation  is  handed  over  to  Jesuitism,  progress  there 
cannot  be ;  the  wheels  of  society  will  be  rolled  back,  mental 
bondage  is  a  necessary  result,  and  the  enslavement  of  catholics 
would  prepare  the  way  for  suppressing  French  protestantism. 
The  aim  of  the  priesthood  is  not  merely  to  regjiin  their  ancient 
power.  They  have  a  yet  higher  purpose.  Convinced  that  tlicir 
truth  is  the  only  way  to  heaven,  they  are  wdshful  for  power  in 
order  that,  by  the  propagation  of  their  creed,  tliey  may  save 
thousands  of  souls  now  on  the  verge  of  perdition.  Their  aims 
have  thus  a  highly  benevolent  aspect.  Christiiin  charity  prompts 
their  efforts  and  covers  their  faults.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  regard  the  philosophy  of  the  German  or  any  other  school 
wdth  mortal  hatred,  and  can  never  be  satisfied  till  they  have 
stamped  an  image  of  their  own  mind  on  the  mind  of  their 
fellow’  coimtiy’men  and  their  fellow  creatures.  Accordingly; 
the  philosophy  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  bitterly  and  perse- 
vcringly  assailed.  It  is,  if  we  believe  these  ghostly  aggressors, 
a  system  of  unqualified  pantheism,  whose  aim  and  tendency  is 
to  undermine  religion,  and  rob  the  youthful  mind  of  France  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  a  God.  Thus  have  they,  however,  made  it 
clear  to  the  world,  that  the  alternative  which  lies  before  Iraucc 
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is,  philosophy  or  Jesuitism.  If  tliey  triumph,  philosophy  is 
banished.  If  the  university  gains  the  day,  Jesuitism  is  diseom- 
fited.  Compromise  is  out  of  the  question.  ^  All  or  none !'  is 
their  characteristic  war-cry.  A  modified  philosophy  they  will 
no  more  suffer,  than  that  which  now  j)rcvails.  The  curtailment 
of  the  power  of  the  university  over  education,  will  not  satisfy 
them.  They  demand  its  suppression.  France  cannot  endure 
two  Gicsars.  The  point  from  which  they  start  is  of  a  nature  to 
allow  no  rival  near  their  throne.  Education  is  the  work  and 
the  duty  of  the  clergy : — this,  their  fundamental  principle,  if 
successfully  asserted  and  faithfully  applied,  places  the  mind  of 
the  nation  in  their  hands,  to  be  moulded  and  coloured  as  they 
will,  lienee  it  will  be  seen  that  this  question  between  the 
university  and  the  priesthood,  is  only  the  old  question  over 
again — Which  shall  be  supreme  in  a  state,  the  civil  or  the 
spiritual  power  ?  It  is  with  a  loud  voice  that  history  speaks  on 
the  point.  Let  the  priest  become  predominant,  and  civil  liberty 
as  w  ell  as  religious  is  at  an  end ;  nor  w  ould  the  tenure  of  Louis 
riiillipe  be  then  w  orth  many  years’  purchase. 

Yet  it  is  no  little  amusing  that  the  arbitrary  princi])lc,  as 
espoused  by  ultra-montanism  in  France,  has  hoisted  the  recog¬ 
nised  colours  of  mental  liberty.  ^  Liberty  of  teaching’  is  the 
demand  of  the  clergy.  Under  this  banner  they  assail  the 
university,  putting  forth  eloquent  pleadings  on  behalf  of  that 
which  they  least  of  all  men  understand.  They  speak  of  liberty, 
but  seek  an  exclusive  despotism  for  themselves.  Should  they 
succeed,  and  come  into  possession  of  power,  their  love  of 
liberty  would  prove  so  great,  that  they  would  part  with 
not  the  smallest  portion  of  it  to  others.  Under  the  plea  of 
religious  liberty,  the  same  party  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits.  IIow^,  they  ask,  can  France  be  so  unjust  and  so  in¬ 
consistent  as  to  disallow  the  society  of  the  sainted  Loyola? 
France,  the  child  and  the  patron  of  liberty,  which  has  recog¬ 
nised,  by  an  express  enactment,  the  indefcjisil)le  rights  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  ?  And,  as  if  conscious  that  their  logic  here  was 
none  of  the  soundest,  they  hurry  away  to  chant  the  praises  of 
Loyola  and  his  band.  What  a  noble  army  of  martyrs  !  What 
profound  and  varied  learning  !  When  did  the  world  possess 
such  a  body  of  educators?  And  then  for  piety,  holiness  and 
spirituality,  these  men  arc  patterns  of  excellence,  and  blessings 
to  the  human  kind  !  Meanwhile,  their  faults  arc  all  imaginary ; 
their  crimes  malicious  and  groundless  imputations.  Indeed, 
so  full  and  loud  arc  the  notes  of  their  praise,  that  the  reader  is 
for  a  moment  half  tempted  to  conclude,  that  the  civilized  nations 
of  Europe  committed  an  act  of  suicidal  folly  in  universally  sup¬ 
pressing  the  order.  And  certainly,  strange  things  as  we  have 
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seen  and  read  in  this  strange  and  changeful  world,  we  never 
expected  to  find  a  Jesuit  pleading  on  behalf  of  religious  liberty, 
still  less  claiming  on  that  sacred  ground  for  the  restoration  of 
his  ill-used  power. 

We  do  not  by  these  remarks  intend  to  say,  that  a  regard  to 
the  great  principles  of  religious  liberty  might  not  require  the 
removal  of  the  disqualifications  under  which  the  disciples  of 
Ignatius  lie.  Our  business  is,  to  unmask  the  false  friend  of 
mental  liberty.  In  using  these  sacred  words,  a  Jesuit  cannot 
mean  what  they  import.  He  would  cease  to  be  a  Jesuit  if  he 
did  so.  Religious  liberty  is  incompatible  with  Jesuitism.  The 
two  cannot  live  in  the  same  sphere.  Religious  liberty  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words — ‘Think  and  let  think  Jesuitism 
lias  for  its  essence  the  slavish  principle, — ‘  Think  as  1  think, 
else  eternal  perdition  awaits  you  in  futurity,  and  the  penalties 
of  the  church  in  time.^  Therefore  we  should  be  sorry  that  the 
papacy  should  increase  in  power.  Nothing  could  so  much 
endanger  the  liberty  of  the  w  orld  as  its  predominance. 

The  issue  of  the  contest  between  the  university  and  the 
priesthood  in  France,  lies  yet  in  darkness.  We  arc,  indeed, 
not  without  a  pretty  confident  hope  that  the  scale  will  turn 
finally  in  favour  of  the  better  cause.  But  we  equally  know 
that  there  are  possible  social  changes,  which  would  tend  to  give 
the  upper  hand  to  the  priests,  at  least  for  a  while.  Meantime, 
the  government  shows  little  firmness ;  the  university  itself 
seems  to  vacillate,  and  recent  debates  in  the  two  chambers  give 
the  clergy  indirect  encouragement.  A  powerful  voice  was, 
indeed,  not  long  since  uttered.  Thiers  has  spoken  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  cause  which  he  espouses,  in  his 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  placing 
facts  in  their  true  light,  enunciating  correct  and  noble  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  indicating  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  The 
best  proof  of  the  merit  of  this  report  is  found  in  the  loud  outcry 
which  it  has  called  forth  from  the  clergy.  No  effort,  however, 
w  ill  be  left  untried  by  the  Romanists  in  order  to  compass  their 
ends.  Like  the  elder  Bourbons,  w  ith  whom  they  arc  allied 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  affection  too,  the  French  catholic* clergy  have 
leju*ut  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  The  old  spirit  remains 
in  full  force,  the  grasping,  exclusive,  dcspotical  spirit  of  a  priest¬ 
hood  who  hold  tiiat  out  of  their  pale,  there  is  no  salvation. 
And  this  spirit  has  animated  and  still  animates  them,  from  the 
highest  members  of  the  hierarchy,  dowmwards  to  the  petty  cure, 
urging  them  to  annihilate  philosophy,  and  bring  the  university 
under  their  feet.  They  have  just  achieved  an  important  purpose, 
and  struck  a  great  blow,  having  ventured  to  make  the  pope 
declare  himself  on  their  side.  The  papal  nuncio  at  Paris; 
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^fonscijijncur  Garibaldi,  recently  said  mass  in  the  Temple  des 
Petits-Peres,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  heaven  in  favour  of  ‘the 
oppressed  church^  of  France.  Many  members  of  both  chambers 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  having  been  honoured  with  special 
invitations.  It  is  understood  that  the  papal  nuncio  received 
from  Rome  formal  authority  to  make  known  by  this  public 
demonstration  to  the  catholic  clergy,  that  the  holy  see  approves 
the  conduct  of  the  bishops  in  the  struggle  against  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  that  it  considers  the  complaints  of  the  church  well 
founded. 

The  kind  of  religious  liberty  which  papal  supremacy  would 
leave  the  world  in  possession  of,  may  be  inferred  from  an  im¬ 
portant  fact  little  known  as  yet  in  tliis  country.  The  present 
pope,  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  has  recently  issued  a  bull  against 
Bible  Societies,  dated,  ‘Saint  Peter’s  at  Rome,  May  7th,  18Pk’ 
This  bull  ought,  as  being  addressed  generally  to  ‘  the  patriarchs, 
primates,  archbishops  and  bishops’  of  the  catholic  church,  to  be 
pidilishcd  in  England,  and  a  fortiori,  in  Ireland ;  but  we  arc 
v^ell  assured  that  the  Romanists  will  spare  no  pains  to  keep  the 
matter  secret  here.  Catholicism,  as  it  is  allowed  to  appear  in 
these  protestant  lands,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  essen¬ 
tial  type  of  it  which  is  found  where  it  is  indigenous  and  alone. 
But  what  it  is  abroad,  that  would  it  be  here,  were  opportunity 
given.  Its  essential  qualities  will  display  themselves,  and  take 
effect  wherever  outward  pressure  is  removed.  Most  needful, 
then,  is  it,  that  the  English  public  should  know  what  those 
qualities  arc.  We  shall  find  some  of  them  in  this  Encyclical 
Letter,  of  which,  regretting  that  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
print  it  entire,  we  shall  give  in  its  own  words,  two  or  three  of 
the  more  important  parts.  It  thus  begins : — 

‘  Among  the  principal  machinations  by  which  in  our  days, 
those  who  arc  not  catholics  endeavour  to  lay  snares  for  the 
faithful  serv  ants  of  catholic  truth,  and  to  turn  away  their  minds 
from  the  holy  faith,  by  no  means  the  lowest  rank  is  held  by 
Bible  Societies,  originated  in  England,  and  thence  spread  to 
distant  parts,  fonning  a  sort  of  army,  and  all  aiming  at  a 
common  object,  namely,  the  publication .  in  countless  numbers 
of  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  translated  into  all  the  ver¬ 
nacular  tongues,  so  as  to  bring  about  their  indiscriminate  dis¬ 
semination,  among  infidels  as  w'ell  as  Christians,  in  order  to  lead 
each  one  to  study  them  without  interpreter  and  without  guide. 
Thus  they  give  up  the  Scriptures  to  the  chatter  of  old  women, 
to  the  drivelling  of  the  decrepid  old  man,  and  to  the  locjuacity 
of  the  sophist, — to  all  of  every  condition,  provided  they  can 
read,  and,  what  is  still  more  absurd,  and  almost  unheard-o , 
they  do  not  refuse  them  to  unbelieving  nations.’ 
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Having  remarked  tliat  it  was  an  old  trick  of  heretics  to  alter 
the  Scriptures  and  corrupt  their  meaning,  the  pope  coiitiimes : 

‘  It  is  not  then  siu^prising,  if,  in  the  versions  multiplied  bv 
the  Bible  Societies,  the  gravest  errors  have  been  inserted, 
through  either  the  waut  of  skill  or  the  want  of  honesty  on  the 
part  of  so  many  interjircters — errors  which  the  multitude,  and 
the  diversity  of  the  translations  long  kept  hidden  to  the  ruin  of 
many.  But  what  does  it  matter  to  these  Bible  Societies,  if 
those  who  are  to  read  their  translations  fall  into  this  or  that 
error,  provided  people  become  insensibly  accustomed  to  make 
their  own  free  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  despise 
the  divine  traditions  of  the  Fathers  preserved  in  the  catholic 
church,  and  even  to  repudiate  the  authority  which  that  church 
possesses,  as  an  instructress?' 

There  ensues  an  attempt  to  justify  the  papal  sec  in  her 
conduct  touching  the  sacred  books.  Then  instances  arc  given 
in  which  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible  has  in  past  times,  and  especially 
when  the  ^  audacious'  efforts  of  Luther  began  to  take  cflect, 
been  vigorously  resisted  and  hindered  by  the  pope  and  his 
co-operators.  But  at  length  Bible  societies  were  instituted. 
\Vhen  *  Pius  the  Seventh,  our  predecessor  of  luippy  memory, 
saw  these  societies  come  into  existence,  and  grow  as  they  spread, 
he  did  not  cease  to  withstand  their  efforts.  Leo  the  Twelfth 
exposed  the  manoemTcs  of  the  Bible  societies  in  his  encyclical 
letter  of  the  fifth  of  May,  1824.  AVe  also  have  not  forgotten 
that  the  same  evils  claim  our  pastoral  care.'  The  j)opc  proceeds 
to  thank  his  venerable  brethren,  that  under  the  influence  of 
piety  and  wisdom  they  have  been  zealous  in  putting  tlieir 
flocks  on  their  guard  against  the  enemy.  He  then  reproves  the 
energy  w  ith  w  hich  the  agents  of  the  Bible  societies  carrv’  for- 
ward  their  work,  even  forcing  the  Bible  on  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  receive  it,  and  hindering,  in  heathen  countries,  the 
operations  of  catholic  missionaries.  And  notwithstanding  the 
immense  sums  lavished  to  no  purpose  in  these  endeavours,  new 
efforts  have  recently  been  begun,  particularly  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  New  York,  (U.  S.)  of  a  society,  denominated  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Alliance,  w  hose  object  is  to  carry  on  the  destructive  work 
even  in  Italy  and  Rome  itself.  Yet  Rome  is  the  centre  of  all 
that  is  good  and  great.  Her  eminence,  however,  only  embitters 
the  animosity  of  these  her  enemies,  who,  not  content  with 
forcing  corrupted  Bibles  into  the  hands  of  some,  and  smuggling 
them  into  the  hands  of  others,  distribute  also  in  the  very  centre 
of  Rome,  '  the  most  detestable  books,'  such  as  ‘  the  llistor}'  of 
the  Reformation  bv  Merle  d'Aubigne.  and  '  Memoirs  touching 
the  Reformation  in  Italy,  by  M'Crie.' 

Accordingly,  ‘  several  (\'irdinals  of  the  holy  church  have 
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assembled  in  council,  and  the  whole  business  having  been 
gravely  and  cjirefnlly  considered,  we  have,  under  their  advice, 
resolved  to  address  to  you  all,  venerable  brothers,  this  letter,  by 
which  we,  in  virtue  of  our  apostolical  authority,  again  condemn 
all  the  aforesaid  Bible  societies.  Let  it  then  be  known  by  all, 
that  those  will  be  before  God  and  before  the  church  guilty  of 
a  very  serious  crime,  who  shall  dare  to  give  their  name  or  lend 
their  aid  to  any  of  those  societies.  And  we  strongly  enjoin  you, 
venerable  brethren,  to  announce  and  explain,  as  place  and  time 
allow,  (pro  loco  et  tempore)  to  the  people  confided  to  your  pasto¬ 
ral  care,  this  apostolical  decree,  and  our  present  commands ; 
acc'ordingly  it  will  be  your  duty  to  remove  from  the  hands  of 
the  faithful  all  Bibles  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
published,  contrary  to  our  directions ;  and  to  take  care  that 
being  admonislied  by  your  authority  they  may  be  taught  what 
pastures  are  salutary,  what  noxious  and  deadly.^ 

The  whole  concludes  by  an  appeal  to  physical  powxr — ‘  Your 
eflbrts  and  ours  will  without  doubt  have  the  support  of  the  civil 
authorities,  and  particularly  of  |tlie  very  high  and  very  powerful 
princes  of  Italy,  cither  in  consequence  of  their  zeal  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  catholic  religion,  or  because  their  w  isdom  will 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  public  good  is  concerned  in  causing  these 
projects  of  the  sectaries  to  fail.  It  is,  in  fact,  certain,  proved 
only  too  well  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  iiuljflerencc 
in  regard  to  religion  propagated  by  the  sectaries  under  the 
name  of  religious  liberty,  is  the  surest  way  to  withdraw  nations 
from  the  fidelity  and  the  obedience  which  they  owe  to  princes.^ 
Such  is  the  bolt  wliich  the  pope  has  hurled  against  Bible 
Societies.  Habeo  cotijitenteni  ream.  The  criminal  has  himself 
betrayed  his  criminality.  Here  is  his  confession  published  by 
himself,  put  forth  under  his  ow  n  name.  What  docs  he  mean  by 
liberty  ?  by  instruction  ?  See  the  answ  er  in  his  Bull  against 
that  institution  w  hich  more  than  all  others  has  enlightened  the 
mind,  emancipated  the  heart,  and  saved  the  soul;  and  which  by 
its  purely  Christian  aim  and  philanthropic  spirit,  has  united  and 
cemented  together  men  of  dissimilar  communions,  of  the  most 
diverse  aims,  and  of  widely  separated  countries.  The  Bible  is 
not  only  the  sun  for  diffusing  religious  light  and  heat,  but  the 
great  charter  of  Christian,  nay,  generally  of  mentid  frecdoni ; 
and  the  pope,  in  putting  his  ban  on  the  Bible,  has  avowed  him¬ 
self  the  enemy  of  gospel  light,  and  the  patron  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism.  In  one  view,  how^ever,  this  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Bible  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Here  the  two  great  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  mental  independence  are  forced 
into  broad  contrast  and  mortal  collision.  Their  real  nature, 
their  true  bearings  wdll  now  be  better  seen.  ho  is  for  the 
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Lord  ?  for  Christian  truth  and  Christian  liberty  ?  for  the  word 
of  truth,  for  the  Bible  ?  The  alternative  is,  the  Bible  or  the 
pope  ? 

If  anything  were  needed  to  decide  the  lover  of  truth  and 
holiness,  it  would  be  abundantly  found,  we  regret  to  add,  in 
the  kind  of  teaching  which  the  papacy  substitutes  for  the  salu¬ 
tary  nutriraeut  afforded  by  the  sacred  volume.  We  arc  not 
about  to  exhibit  this  teaching  in  detail.  We  call  attention  to 
one  single  point. 

A  letter*  has  recently  been  addressed  by  a  French  protestant 
minister  to  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  which  exposes  the  nature 
of  some  of  this  teaching.  This  letter  has  excited  great  attention 
in  France,  and  has,  within  a  few  months,  run  through  several 
editions.  We  make  from  it  the  following  extracts,  given  for 
the  assurance  of  our  readers,  in  the  words  of  the  reverend 
author : — 

‘  We  have  before  our  eyes  at  this  moment  a  work,  entitled  Collationes 
practice  in  sextum  et  nonum  decahgi  praceptum  necnon  conjugatorum 
offida,  S(C ;  that  is,  "  Practicid  Conferences  on  the  sixth  and  ninth  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Decalogue,  and  the  duties  of  married  persons.  Publislicd 
by  the  order  of  the  most  illustrious  and  very  reverend  E.  de  Gualy, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Saint  Flour,  and  adopted  by  his  seminary^ ;  Lyons, 
Guyot.  1833.*  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  consists 
of  conferences,  properly  so  called  ;  the  second  is  an  abridgement  of  the 
sacred  embryology,  or  treatise  on  the  duties  of  priests,  physicians,  sur¬ 
geons,  midwives,  towards  infants  before  their  birth,  by  the  Abbd  Dinoiiart. 
The  conferences  also  are  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  relates 
to  the  obsen’ance  of  the  6th  and  of  the  9th  commandment,  and  the  second, 
to  the  duties  of  married  persons.  A  short  preface  states  that  the  work 
is  intended  only  for  priests  and  deacons ;  that  a  knowledge  of  the  things 
treated  of  in  the  volume  is  very  necessary  for  directors  of  consciences ; 
that  the  rules  laid  down  are  drawn  from  the  best  theologians  ;  and  that 
they  refer  to  the  daily  duties  of  the  confessional.  Tlie  treatise  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  students  for  the  ministry,  who  are  exhorted  to  read  it 
*  with  a  mind  nused  towards  God,  and  in  the  intention  of  becoming  more 
fit  to  purify  men  from  that  leprosy  which  defiles  so  many  Christians,  and 
hurries  them  into  hell  fire.*  Well,  what  are  the  contents  of  this  volume  ? 
They  cannot  be  published.  Tlie  work  is  ‘  a  complete  treatise  of  all  kinds 
of  immodesty  and  lust,  possible  and  impossible  ; — a  treatise  which  ad¬ 
mits  even  fabulous  abominations,  abominations  unheard  of ;  refinements 
of  impurity,  the  horror  of  which  revolts  the  most  practised  debauchees. 
All  that  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  state  conceals,  is  laid  open  in  a 
series  of  suppositions  and  revolting  questions  ;  the  luxuriousness  of 
imagination  employed  in  conjugal  conjectures,  is  incredible,  and  beyond 

*  *  Lettre  a  Monseignour  PArchev^que  de  Lyon.’  Cberbulicz  and  Co.. 
Paris.  Cinqui^me  E«lit.  This  author  is  that  accomplished  man,  di.stingui.died 
theologian,  and  eliKjuent  preacher,  Pasteur  A.  Coquerel,  of  rOmtoire,  at 
Paris. 
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a  doubt  never  has  a  book  been  written  in  the  design  of  preventing  or 
correcting  evil  which  suggests  the  idea  of  it  with  more  force,  or  presents 
the  image  of  it  with  more  liveliness.* 

•  The  conferences  are  concluded  by  a  chapter  entitled,  ‘  On  the  duties 
of  the  confessor  towards  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  about  to  be 
married.*  The  first  section  contains  a  short  address,  which  the  con¬ 
fessor  is  to  deliver  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  before  their  union,  lie 
is  to  require  them  to  appear  in  the  confessional  shortly  Jifter  the  con¬ 
summation  of  their  marriage,  and  the  second  section  j)rcsents,  under 
eleven  heads,  the  instructions  and  questions  which  he  is  to  address  to 
them.  *  Here,*  says  the  author,  ‘  the  pen  falls  from  my  hand.’  * 

Yet  this  book  is  intended  for  persons  about  to  take  holy 
orders,  persons  who  have  vowed  to  live  a  life  of  celibacy.  And 
these  instructions  and  these  cpiestions  addressed  to  the  virgin 
and  the  young  w  ife,  from  whose  lips  do  they  come — a  mother’s 
in  the  seeresy  of  home  ?  No  !  From  a  man’s — it  may  be  a 
young  man’s,  in  the  solitude  of  the  confessional ;  the  same  man 
whom  she  luis  met  in  the  intercourses  of  society,  and  is  about, 
perhaps,  to  sit  opposite  to  at  table!  Mf,’  says  our  authority, 
‘  this  work  was  read,  we  deelare,  in  the  presence  of  (lod,  that 
there  is  not  a  mother  who  w  ould  allow'  her  daughter  to  kneel 
before  a  priest ;  there  is  not  a  husband  who  would  allow  his 
wife  to  go  again  to  confess ;  there  is  not  a  man,  about  to  enter 
into  wedlock,  who  would  not  lav  it  dow  n  as  a  condition  that  his 
future  wife  should  not  carry  to  this  altar  the  modest  first-fruits 
of  her  loving  confidence.’ 

The  second  part  of  the  book  we  must  leave  to  be  conceived  of 
by  our  readers.  The  subject  speaks  for  itself. 

Let  it  be  observed  tluit  this  is  no  slight  matter.  Confession 
is  an  imperative  and  indispensable  duty  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
From  childhood  to  the  dying  hour,  confession  is  a  duty  which  all 
and  each  must  observe.  All  then,  whatever  the  sex,  all,  after  a 
certain  age,  are  liable  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  this 
shocking  book  ;  all  minds  may  be  corrupted,  all  hearts  may  be 
polluted ;  the  sanctities'  of  home  and  of  the  marriage  bond  are 
sanctities  no  longer.  There  are  flowers  so  delicate  as  to  lose 
their  beauty  if  you  but  breathe  on  them.  It  is  the  same  with 
our  purest  and  deepest  affections.  One  word  would  blight 
and  defile  them.  Yet  these  are  the  emotions  which  are  most 
preeious  and  also  most  elevating  of  all  mere  earthly  in- 
fluenees. 

No !  we  must  not  surrender  the  minds  of  our  wives,  our 
daughters,  our  sons,  into  the  impure  hands  of  papistical  confes¬ 
sors.  We  love  the  Bible  the  more  when  we  see  by  whom  it  is 
assailed.  And  if  France  is  wise,  it  w'ill  decide  in  favour  of  the 
university,  leaving  the  priesthood  to  their  ow'n  principles,  and 
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the  fate  which,  sooner  or  later  is,  we  verily  believe,  inevitahle. 
The  \>ope  of  Rome  may  send  forth  his  bulls,  and  the  clerjry  may 
‘  rage '  in  their  zeal  to  second  his  efforts,  but  the  Rible  will 
prove  too  strong  for  them  all ;  liberty  will  not  be  given  up ; 
education  will  not  be  handed  over  to  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
and  the  impurities  of  the  confessional ;  the  eyes  of  men  have 
been  opened,  the  sacred  scriptures  have  been  read,  arc  known, 
arc  loved ;  and  the  issue,  though  it  may  j)ossibly  be  delayed, 
cannot  be  warded  off.  Meanwhile  the  contest  proceeds,  with 
‘  submission  *  for  the  motto  on  the  one  side,  ami  on  the  other 
‘  Dicu  ct  mon  droit,'  ^  God  and  my  right.'  And  on  behalf  of 
the  young  in  France,  and  every’  where  else,  we  claim  the  right 
that  their  minds  shall  be  allowed  to  think  in  freedom  and  their 
hearts  to  beat  in  purity.  AVell  has  the  alternative  which  now' 
lies  before  the  French  nation  been  put  by  ^l.  Thiers,  in  a 
speech  recently  delivered  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  : — 

‘  If  1  hud  the  gift  of  faith  in  my  hands,  I  w'ould  open  them  to  my 
countr}’,  idw'ays  on  condition  that  to  faith  should  be  united  toleration  and 
liberty  of  thought,  without  which  no  enlightened  man  would  at  this  day 
wish  to  live.  Hut  do  you  consider  what  you  will  render  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  by  giving  them  over  to  the  clergy’  ?  I  do  not  think  that  you  do, 
and  1  will  cite  a  striking  example.  The  1 8th  centur)’ — that  centuiy’  so 
renowned  for  incredulity — from  whose  hands  did  it  come  forth  ?  From 
the  hands  of  educatiomd  corporations  ;  and  the  present  generation,  you 
will  at  least  allowr,  is  more  inclined  to  religious  ideas  than  that  which 
preceded  it.  You  will  allow’,  that  if  it  is  not  believing,  it  is,  at  least, 
decent  and  respectful  towards  religion. 

'  Well,  i7  sprang  from  the  universitv. — How  comes  it  that  the  univer¬ 
sity  produces  men  more  pious,  or,  at  least,  more  respectful  than  the 
Oratoriers  and  the  Jesuits  ?  It  arises  from  a  single  cause — it  has  not 
w’ished  to  force  the  growth  of  youth — the  government,  the  university, 
in  giving  to  the  young  religious  instruction,  have  in  some  sort  respected 
their  lilwrty.  Hut  give  me  the  professors  of  Fribourg,  in  all  France,  and 
I  promise  you  a  Voltaire.* 

The  third  antagonist  influence  to  which  w’c  alluded,  is  protes- 
tantism — the  protestant  church  of  France.  And  here  we  come 
to  the  chief  object,  as  of  the  elergy's  fear  so  of  their  assaults. 
This  church,  it  is  true,  is  but  small.  In  numbers  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  inconsiderable.  It  docs  not  abound  in  great  men, 
though  it  has  noble  and  heart-stirring  reminiscences  in  its  his¬ 
tory’.  In  learning  it  is  indeed  more  in  advance  than  its  catholic 
rival,  yet,  at  the  best,  it  only’  reproduces  the  thoughts  that  havc 
been  matured  along  and  beyond  the  Rhine.  Still  it  is  feared,  it  is 
dreaded — the  reason  is,  it  embodies  a  great  principle — the  very 
antagonism  of  Rome  and  Loyola.  Thus,  it  embodies,  repre¬ 
sents,  and  vindicates  a  principle  which  admits  sound  philosophy 
to  an  alliance  with  itself,  and,  indeed,  gathers  around  it  as  by  a 
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natural  affinity,  all  influences  wliich  coiulncc  to  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  human  mind,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
heart,  to  the  elevation  of  our  nature,  and  generally  to  social 
progress.  Protestantism,  therefore,  is  the  Mordccai,  sitting  at 
the  king’s  gate,  to  the  haughty  and  self-seeking  Ilaman  of 
Gallic  orthodoxy.  So  regarded,  it  is  ceaselessly  assailed. 

One  mode  of  crippling  the  French  protestant  church,  has 
been  to  abridge  the  civil  rights  of  its  members.  With  this  view, 
the  imperfections  of  the  law  were  made  the  most  of.  Instigated 
by  the  clergy,  mayors,  and  other  petty  otticials,  commenced  a 
series  of  annoyances  against  protestants,  whicli,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  led  to  an  open  invasion  of  their  social  liberty.  Under 
the  jiretext  of  suppressing  sedition,  and  breaking  up  unlawful 
assemblies,  congregations  have  been  disturbed  in  the  midst  of 
their  devotions,  by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  armed  men,  and 
cither  rudely  dismissed,  or  still  more  rudely  hurried  away  to 
prison.  This  serious  grievance,  with  others,  roused  the  protes¬ 
tant  church.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  government.  I’eti- 
tions  were  poured  into  the  legislature — private  influence  was 
set  in  motion.  For  a  long  time  these  efforts  were  vain.  The 
state  lent  a  deaf  car  to  the  cry  of  these  its  injured  children. 
Rome  stood  and  watched,  well  pleased  that  the  cry  for  redress 
availed  nothing,  and  secretly  applauding  the  inexoralilcness  of 
the  governing  powders.  J  ustice,  however,  prevailed  at  length ; 
one  step  in  the  right  direction  has  just  been  taken.  The  perse¬ 
cution  had  been  directed  against  rural  congregations,  seated  in 
the  midst  of  catholic  populations,  w  hom  the  state  had  not  recog¬ 
nised,  and  who  generally  worshipped  under  the  guidance  of  an 
elder  or  of  a  minister,  paid  in  each  case  by  the  members  of  the 
society.  A  full  measure  of  justice  would  have  put  these  com¬ 
munities  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  pro¬ 
testant  congregations,  uniting  them  for  the  sake  of  organization 
to  the  neju*est  consistory.  A  letter  signed  by  the  minister,  ‘  de 
la  justice  et  dcs  cultes,’  dated  Paris,  the  28th  of  February,  18  ft, 
confined  itself  to  declaring  that  ‘  the  principle  ot  religious 
liberty  ought  to  be  liberally  interpreted,’  and  to  rccpiiring  trom 
municipal  and  parochial  authorities  favourable  dispositions  to¬ 
wards  those  protestants  who  might  assemble  for  prayer  in  pri¬ 
vate  houses ;  and  a  constant  watchfulness,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  members  of  one  communion  from  interfering  with  the  wor- 
i*hip  of  members  of  the  other. 

A  more  painful  as  w^ell  as  more  cflcctivc  species  of  aggression 
Inus  to  be  mentioned.  We  allude  to  the  hot  proselyting  zeal 
which  has  now'  for  years  harassed  the  French  protestants,  and 
which  shows  but  too  plainly  that  the  spirit  which  caused 
and  animated  the  dragonadcs  of  the  days  of  Louis  the  1  our- 
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teenth,  is  still  iu  active  existence,  and  may,  if  not  withstood, 
break  forth  in  similarly  deplorable  results.  Of  course,  w  e  have 
no  word  of  blame  for  fair  and  temperate  efforts  on  the  part  of 
any  church  to  convert  dissidents.  Zeal  for  the  spread  of  opinions 
encourages  discussion,  and  discussion  is  the  parent  of  tnith. 
But  when  one  religious  community  proceeds  to  domineer  over 
another,  and  being  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  powerful, 
spares  no  pains  to  heap  obloquy  on  her  ‘  little  sister,'  and  even 
goes  to  tlie  extreme  of  invading  the  privacy  of  home,  and  setting 
at  nought  the  rights  of  parents,  then  w  e  must  raise  our  voice 
in  condemnation ;  and  every  one,  we  are  sure,  who  understands 
and  feels  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  will  join  in  our  protest. 

It  would  be  a  long  catalogue  were  we  to  attempt  to  eniunc- 
rate  the  several  invasions  of  the  private  rights  of  protestants,  of 
which  the  clergy  of  the  dominant  church  luvve  been  of  late  guilty. 
\\c  find  some  of  them  thus  enumerated,  on  an  authority  which 
we  know  to  be  honest  and  trustworthy,  as  well  as  highly  accom¬ 
plished.  ♦  ‘  In  a  protestant  temple,  tombs  have  been  profaned 

by  a  catholic  priest;  on  ditfercnt  occasions  common  burial- 
grounds  have  been  closed,  so  far  as  tlie  priests  could  succeed, 
against  the  mortal  remains  of  our  fellow'  believers;  attempts 
have  been  made  by  priests  or  their  partisans  to  shut  up  schools 
intended  for  our  children  ;  efforts  have  been  undertaken  in 
order  to  exclude  our  religious  books  from  mixed  schools  of 
catholic  and  j)rotestant  children ;  in  parishes  where  protestants 
form  two-thirds  of  the  population,  local  authorities,  lending 
themselves  to  the  wishes  of  the  catholic  clcrgj",  have  refused  to 
needy  parishioners  the  aid  which  they  had  a  right  to  claim ;  all 
these  assertions  it  is  in  our  power  to  establish  by  numerous 
and  incontestible  facts,  and  if  we  wished  to  add  others  to  these 
griefs,  we  should  not  fail  in  instances  to  justify  our  comj)laint8. 

e  know  a  father,  whom  his  position  in  a  place  distant  from 
any  protestimt  minister  and  w’orship ;  his  narrow  circumstances ; 
the  wants  of  a  numerous  family ;  promises,  which  however,  were 
not  realized ;  finally,  ceaseless  importunities,  at  length  prevailed 
with,  to  send  two  of  Ins  children  into  a  catholic  school :  we  have 
seen  a  poor  woman  eighty- four  years  of  age,  ask  in  vain,  when 
on  her  death-bed,  for  her  pastor,  against  whom  the  door  had  been 
ri^rously  closed  :  we  have  seen  in  poor  houses  sick  persons  and 
children  beset  by  importunities  of  ever}’^  kind,  and  deprived  of  the 
services  of  ministers  of  their  religion  ;  w’e  w  ere  witness  to  a  clan¬ 
destine  abjuration  extorted  from  one  of  our  sick  sisters ;  resto¬ 
ration  to  health  by  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin  Mary  having 
been  promised  lier,  on  condition  that  she  turned  catholic.  More 

•  Lc  Lien,  1 1  Serie,  No.  5. 
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receutly,  at  Sommiercs,  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  years  of  age 
was  carried  oft‘  from  her  father,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  commence  her  religious  education.  The  unhappy 
parent  in  vain  appealed  to  the  guardians  of  the  land.  In 
another  part  of  the  south  of  France,  a  girl  about  the  same  age 
disappeared  from  her  paternal  abode,  and  the  researches  of  the 
magistrates  have  not  yet  (March  2nd,  1841)  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
covering  her.  At  Sommiercs,  an  aunt  devoted  to  the  priests 
carried  off  the  child  by  night ;  at  Bessonnie,  a  scliool  mistress, 
in  concert  with  a  priest,  persuaded  the  child  to  quit  her  father 
and  mother,  and  sent  her  one  knows  not  whither,  but  doubtless 
into  some  catholic  establishment.^ 

The  name  of  the  last  mentioned  child  is  Alby.  She  has 
since  been  discovered.  We  again  translate  from  the  same 
authority — ^  On  the  24th  of  last  month  (March)  in  the  evening, 
a  magistrate  saw  a  young  girl  enter  his  house,  of  an  intelligent 
countenance  and  superior  manners,  who  announced  herself 
as  Eugenie  Alby.  She  came  unaccompanied,  and  refused  to 
say  who  had  carried  her  off,  or  directed  her  actions.  An  ex¬ 
press  was  immediately  dispatched  for  her  father,  who  arrived 
early  the  next  day,  when  his  daughter  was  subjected  to  a  secret 
examination,  in  which  she  obstinately  refused  to  make  any  dis¬ 
closure,  firmly  declaring  that  she  would  rather  lose  her  life. 
She  has,  as  appears,  been  well  trained.  As  soon  as  she  saw  her 
father,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  sobbing  out,  ‘Take  me, 
carry  me  away.’  Two  hours  after  she  set  out  with  her  parent, 
accompanied  by  a  constable,  in  order  to  replace  her  safely  in 
her  paternal  home.  But  after  what  an  interval !  During  three 
months  of  anguish,  the  health  of  her  parents  had  severely  suf¬ 
fered,  and  her  mother  at  hist  had  nearly  lost  her  reason.  She 
was  constantly  pursued  by  the  notion  that  her  child  had 
drowned  herself  in  a  reservoir  situated  near  tlic  house ;  and  for 
some  days  she  caused  it  constantly  to  be  emptied,  forgetting 
from  one  hour  to  another  that  she  had  found  nothing  in  it.  It 
is  shocking  to  think  that  persons  can,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
thus  w  aste  the  existence  of  a  father  and  a  mother ;  it  w'ould  be 
more  shocking  still  to  sec  fanaticism  escape  from  the  hands  of 
justice,  and  remain  free  to  pursue  its  odious  work,  without 
fear.’ 

The  law,  indeed,  is  sufHcicntly  distinct  and  emphatic;  but  in  a 
population  mainly  catholic,  where  the  priests  have  full  vogue 
and  every  opportunity  to  use  their  influence,  and  where,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  that  influence,  hundreds  arc  w'illing  to  lend  aid  in  what 
they  consider  a  work  of  religion  and  charity,  the  law  which 
sternly  forbids,  under  severe  penalties,  the  carrying  off  of  any 
child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  (Art.  355  of  the  penal  code). 
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may  easily  be  evaded,  and  parents  be  robbed  of  their  ehildren 
with  almost  certain  impunity.  And  so  it  happens,  tliat  these 
abductions  are  any  thinj'  but  rare.  About  the  end  of  March 
hist,  in  the  ncischbourhood  of  Castres,  another  girl  of  about  tif- 
teeu  yt  ars  of  age,  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  her  home,  a 
place  having  been  pronded  for  her  in  a  convent,  when  her  parents 
w'erc  put  into  possession  of  the  secret  and  the  plot  was  frus¬ 
trated. 

Before  we  pass  on,  we  must  state  that  fanaticism  fully  wrought 
its  work  in  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle  Alby.  Her  return  appears 
to  have  been  necessitated  by  circumstances.  No  disclosures  could 
she  be  induced  to  make ;  indeed,  slie  had  become  thoroughly 
catliolic  and  fanatical,  as  the  language  she  held  in  the  bosom  of 
her  family  too  plainly  showed.  She  one  day  said  to  her  elder 
brother,  ‘  In  hell  the  devil  will  tear  you  to  pieces,  part  after 
part,  and  then  cast  you  into  a  flaming  fire.^  It  lias  been  judged 
prudent  by  her  parents  to  send  her  aw  ay  from  a  neighbourhood 
where  she  had  been  the  object  of  so  injurious  a  seduction,  and 
where  an  cxeited  curiosity  could  not  fail  to  add  evil  to  evil. 

«r 

The  child  who  w’as  stolen  at  Sommieres  is  named  Marie  Vedel. 
Her  father,  we  learn,  after  mueh  hesitation,  lias  determined  to 
prosecute  the  guilty  aunt.  He  has  lost  all  traces  of  his  daughter, 
and  is  ineonsolable  at  her  loss,  being  perpetually  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  she  will  be  taught  to  hate  him. 

A  similar  act  of  prosclytism  w  as  lately  .perpetrated  near  Ge¬ 
neva  :  Mademoiselle  P  .Genevoise,  a  protestant,  and  an  orphan, 
disappeared  from  Carouge,  with  her  grandmother,  w  ithout  her 
uncle  and  guardian  knowing  what  had  become  of  his  lelatives. 
After  some  time  spent  in  researches,  it  was  ascertained  that 
they  were  at  Collonge  sous-Saleve,  where  they  received  the 
visits  of  a  Genevese  priest  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
appears  that  the  young  lady,  though  a  minor,  not  being  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  taken  the  communion  at 
Easter,  the  year  before,  and  having  on  that  occasion  given  entire 
satisfaction  to  her  pastor,  had  been,  contrarj’  to  the  w  ill  of  her 
guardian,  carried  off  to  Collonge,  where,  in  the  space  of  a  fort¬ 
night,  she  had  been  re-baptized,  indoctrinated,  received  into  the 
catholic  church,  and  finally  married  to  a  young  catholic,  scarcely 
twenty  years  old,  and  that  without  the  guardian’s  authority, 
without  any  of  the  legal  pre-requisites,  w’ithout  regular  docu¬ 
ments,  in  Ijent, — that  is,  in  opposition  to  all  the  civil  and  canon¬ 
ical  laws.  It  is  said  that  priests  of  note  took  part  in  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

Every  day  adds  facts,  which  serve  to  show'  that  the  spirit  of 
Rome  is  still  as  persecuting  as  when  it  originated  and  sustained 
the  inquisition.  In  the  kingdom  of  Smrdinia,  where  the  pope  is 
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supreme,  two  disgraceful  events  liavc  recently  occurred.  One 
is  a  law  suit  intended  to  exclude  from  their  patrimonial  rights 
certain  Israelites,  on  the  ground  that  the  devisor  having  been 
converted  to  Catholicism,  the  bonds  which  existed  between  him 
and  his  heirs  were  dissolved  by  baptism.  The  other  fact  is  the 
abduction  of  the  young  daughter  of  M.  Ileldcvier,  formerly  am¬ 
bassador  of  the  King  of  Holland  at  the  court  of  Sardinia.  The 
girl  tied  from  her  home  under  the  protection  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Turin,  and  was  received  into  the  convent 
of  the  linns  of  Saintc-Croix.  Some  mystification  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  regard  to  the  part  taken  by  the  ai’chbishop.  This 
dignitary  has  indeed  been  too  prudent  to  put  his  hand  to  paper 
on  the  occasion,  for  '  litera  scripta  manct,’  but  we  learn  that  he 
did  that  which  answered  the  end  designed  equally  well.  In 
order  to  secure  admission  for  the  girl  at  the  convent,  a  piece  of 
paper  was  sent  to  the  superior  cut  in  a  peculiar  form,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  piece  supplied  to  Miss  Ileldcvier,  who,  on  presenting 
the  token,  was  at  once  admitted. 

Tricks  of  a  truly  Italian  character  arc  not  seldom  employed 
on  these  occasions.  An  eminent  French  protestant  family  has 
just  had  one  of  its  numbers  turned  aside  from  the  faith  of  her 
fathers.  Fabricated  letters  were  employed  as  from  a  female  friend, 
who  it  was  declared  had  espoused  cjitholieism.  The  pious 
fraud  was,  however,  discovered.  The  lady  who  was  stated  to 
have  abjured  her  faith,  had  never  once  thought  of  quitting 
the  protestant  church. 

Tlie  hist  instance  of  abduction  which  we  shall  relate  is  also 
very  recent.  It  has  taken  place  in  Lyons.  A  protestant  family 
had  left  a  daughter,  aged  thirteen  years,  in  that  city.  I’he 
person  to  whose  care  she  was  entrusted,  placed  her  in  a  convent 
without  her  fathcr^s  knowledge.  He  has  in  vain  demanded  that 
she  should  be  restored.  The  authorities  of  the  place  itssnre 
him  that  cverv  cjirc  is  taken  of  the  child,  and  that  he  need  not 
disquiet  himself  on  her  account  ? 

That  the  circumstances  which  have  now  been  laid  before  the 
reader  arc  substantially  true  there  can  be  no  (jnestion.  \N  hat 
a  lamentable  picture,  then,  do  they  present !  And  is  it  not 
high  time  that  the  indignant  voice  of  protestants  in  this  country 
should  be  raised  to  brand  these  shameful  proceedings  of  false 
and  intiamed  zeal,  and  to  aid  their  fellow-believers  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  warm  and  generous  sympathy  ^ 
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Art.  V.  German  Experiences :  addressed  to  the  English ;  both  stayers  at 
home,  and  goers  abroad.  By  William  Howitt,  author  of  the  ‘  Rural 
and  Social  Life  of  Germany/ &c.  London:  1844.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  viii.,  352. 

In  this  work  we  have  tlie  result  of  Mr.  Howitt^s  reflections  upon 
some  parts  of  the  social  system  of  Germany,  which  he  had 
passed  over  in  liis  previous  publications.  We  were,  we  must 
confess^  not  quite  prepared,  by  the  title  of  the  volume,  for  the 
principal  portion  of  its  contents.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts.  The  fonner  of  tliese,  comprising  ninety-two  pages,  com¬ 
municates,  in  seven  cliapters,  those  ‘  German  Experiences,'  whicli 
may  be  presumed  to  possess  a  special  interest  for  persons  intend¬ 
ing  to  settle  with  their  families  in  that  country,  or  to  send  their 
children  tliithcr  for  tlieir  education.  The  latter  part,  containing 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  matter  of 
experience  at  all,  as  far  as  Mr.  Howitt  is  concerned :  but  rather, 
as  we  have  intimated,  the  result  of  his  studies  and  reflections 
concerning  certain  portions  of  the  social  system  of  the  country 
in  wliich  he  was  for  sometime  a  resident.  The  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  not  devoid  of  interest ;  though  w  e  are  not  able  to  speak  of  it 
ns  possessing  ecjiial  merit  with  several  of  the  author's  other 
publications  on  Germany. 

The  principal  topics  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  arc  : — Cau¬ 
tions  necessary  in  travelling — choice  of  a  place  of  residence — 
arrangements  connected  with  settling  in  a  house  or  lodgings — 
advice  respecting  servants  and  tnulesmen — and  education,  con¬ 
sidered  in  reference  to  economy.  From  our  own  experience, 
during  a  long- continued  residence  in  (jcrmany,  w  e  are  able  to 
attest  the  soundness  of  the  advice  which  Mr.  Howitt  gives  on 
all  or  most  of  these  matters;  we  did  not,  it  is  true,  fall  into 
(piite  such  bad  hands  as  he  ap})ears  to  have  done,  but  wc  felt 
a  little,  and  heard  from  friends  abroad  at  the  same  time  of  much 
more,  which  justifies  generally  the  cautions  he  has  given.  e 
consider,  however,  that  his  complaints  arc  in  some  points  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  we  should  strongly  protest  against  our  readers 
forming  their  notions  of  German  society,  particularly  in  univer¬ 
sity  towns,  from  his  too  partial  representations.  To  be  alive  to 
every  precaution  which  is  necessary  to  secure  comfort  during  a 
residence  abroad,  it  is  by  no  means  ncccssjiry  to  set  out  w  ith  the 
idea  that  every  body  w  ith  whom  wc  shall  have  to  do  is  systemati¬ 
cally  prepared  to  cheat  us.  This  is,  however,  too  much  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  part  of  the  book.  For  ourselves,  we  must  assert,  that 
having  lodged  for  brief  periods  in  several  capitals,  and  lived  the 
year  together  in  a  university  tow  n,  w  e  found  the  instances  of 
rectitude  and  friendliness  far  outnumber  the  opposite  instances  of 
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deceit  and  imposition.  Some  of  Mr.  Howitt’s  experiences  at 
Heidelberg  were  certainly  suffieiently  annoying,  and  may  extenu¬ 
ate  the  harshness  which  he  uniformly  expresses.  AVc  could 
(juote  in  his  defence  his  account  of  his  lady-lodging  keeper  (pp. 
52 — 59),  but  it  is  too  long  for  our  pages.  Our  readers  may, 
however,  like  to  know  how  he  fared  with  some  of  his  tradesmen. 


‘  During  the  three  years  that  we  resided  in  Heidelberg,  1  bought, 
freciuently,  a  great  quantity  of  books  from  one  Mohr.  Tlie  father,  who 
has  alw'ays  borne  an  honourable  character  amongst  the  trade  houses,  had 
given  over  his  business  to  his  son,  w’ho,  to  all  the  old-fashioned  slowness 
of  the  old  school,  added  the  sullen  closeness,  and  want  of  truth  of  too 
many  of  the  present  generation.  Two  years  before  I  left,  I  purchased  of 
this  man  an  edition  of  Goethe,  in  forty  volumes ;  these  he  proposed  to 
get  bound,  making  that  part  of  his  business.  When  the  books  were  sent 
home,  it  w'as  found  that  nearly  half  of  them  were  totally  spoiled  by  the 
hinder  having  scattered  his  size  amongst  the  leaves,  so  as  to  stick  scores 
of  leaves  together,  which,  if  you  attempted  to  open,  tore  out  whole 
words  and  patches  of  w'ords.  This  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he,  of 
course,  consented  to  replace  the  defective  volumes,  which  were  sent  to 
him  for  the  purpose.  Months,  however,  went  on,  and  the  volumes 
never  were  supplied.  When  asked  for,  they  w'ere  always  on  the  point  of 
coming.  In  a  year,  insisting  very  strenuously  on  having  them,  they 
came  ;  but  w’hat  was  our  astonishment  to  find,  that,  instead  of  new  and 
perfect  volumes,  the  man  had  actutdly  been  at  the  trouble  (though  the 
loss  w  as  really  that  of  the  binder,  and  not  his)  to  go  through  the  almost 
innumerable  leaves  —  to  tear  all  asunder,  and  to  fill  in  the  torn- out 


words  laboriously  with  a  pen  !  The  ink,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
had  run,  and  instead  of  w'ords,  we  had  now  so  many  hideous  blots  !  The 
amusement  this  gave  us  may  be  conceived.  We  shewed  the  volumes  to 
our  English  friends,  who,  too,  were  very  merry  over  this  odd  circum¬ 


stance,  and  thought  the  edition  quite  worth  bringing  to  Fmgland,  ns  a 
curiosity.  As  w’e,  however,  preferred  a  perfect  copy,  I  returned  these 
oddly  ])atchcd  volumes,  pointed  out  to  Mohr  that  such  a  fact  would  be 
very  amusing  to  a  London  bookseller,  and  that  I  must  have  new  ones. 
Ihe  Dumm  Ko/ff,  as  such  a  fellow  is  expressively  culled  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  blushed  like  a  great  booby  of  a  boy,  and  promised  most  readily 
to  replace  them  w  ith  new  ones.  Another  half  year,  however,  went  on  ; 
they  were,  as  usual,  always  coming,  but  never  came.  It  was  then  sug¬ 
gested  to  us  by  some  of  his  own  countrv'inen,  that  Mohr  probably  felt 
himself  internally  ‘  beleidigt,’  or  offended,  by  my  amusement  at  the 
patchwork  of  the  books,  and  never  meant  to  send  the  new  ones  at  all. 
On  this,  I  proposed  the  immediate  sending  of  them  in,  but,  spite  of  the 
most  ready  promises,  a  month  onlv  remained  for  my  stay,  and  they  had 
not  made  their  appearance.  I  then  assured  Mohr,  that  nothing  was  so 
annoying  to  me  as  to  have  my  affairs  unsettled  at  the  last  moment,  and 
that  they  must  be  sent  instantly  home.  Up  to  the  day  before  I  left 
tow’n,  they  came  not,  and  then  came  the  old  patched  volumes  again, 
with  a  note,  that  the  time  was  so  short  that  he  could  not  get  the  new 
ones  ;  ‘  if  1  could  idlow  him  ten  davs  more,  he  thought  he  could  have 
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them  from  Leip»ic.’  The  man  had  had  them  two  years  to  rectify,  and 
he  wanted  only  ten  days  more  ! 

‘  But  he  knew  verv'  well  that  I  had  now  not  ten  hours  to  give  him. 
My  boxes,  which  were  waiting  for  these  books,  were  obliged  to  be  dis¬ 
patched.  I  therefore  sent  the  whole  edition  back  to  him,  and  requested 
he  w'ould  return  the  money.  No  answer.  I  then  took  a  Gennan  gentle¬ 
man,  who  had  seen  the  volumes,  and  declared  that  no  .lew  would  offer 
such  on  a  bookstall,  and  applied  to  the  Biirgermeister  for  redress.  The 
Biirgermeister,  verv'  indignantly,  said — 

*  ‘  Send  the  man  his  books  back. 

*  *  They  are  sent. 

*  *  Then  don’t  pay  him. 

*  *  Unfortunately  he  is  paid. 

*  *  Then  employ  an  advocate ;  go  to  the  Aintmann.  and  he  will  comjiel 
him  to  refund  the  cash,- to  pay  the  costs,  and  that  speedily. 

* '  How  speedily  ? 

‘  ‘  In  a  fortnight. 

*  *  But  I  go  to-morrow’. 

'  Tlie  answer  was  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  and  then  this 
singular  transaction  ended.' — pp.  47 — 50. 

We  quite  agree  with  ^fr.  Ilowitt  when  lie  says.  (p.  71)  'the 
sending  of  ehildren  to  a  foreign  country,  1  consider  so  full  of 
dangers,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  it  at  all.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is,  in  my  eyes,  so  hazardous,  both  to  the  physical 
and  moral  constitutions  of  youth,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done, 
except  with  the  utmost  care  and  caution,  and  is  what  1  could 
not  undertake  to  advise.’  There  is  no  parent,  we  think,  who 
can  peruse  what  the  author  has  said  respecting  this  subject  in 
pages  71  to  92,  without  arriving  at  the  sjime  conclusion.  The 
best  plan,  as  Mr.  Ilowitt  says,  is  'where  there  is  a  family,  and 
you  cau  do  it,  to  go  and  sec  your  children  educated  yourselves.’ 
The  next  best  is  to  send  them  out  under  the  care  of  a  responsible 
English  friend,  w  ho  may  have  charge  of  a  few  more.  But  w  hy 
should  boys  or  girls  be  sent  to  Germany  for  education?  Esta¬ 
blishments  of  the  character  described  by  Mr.  Ilowitt  in  pages 
87,  88,  oiler  every  real  advantage,  with  none  of  the  alarming 
drawbacks,  which,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
attend  a  lengthened  residence  abroad.  Mr.  Ilowitt  has  not 
adverted  to  some  considerations  w  Inch  w  e  consider  to  be  of  great 
im|H)rtauce — we  mean  the  desecration  of  the  sabbath,  w  hich  is 
common  to  nearly  all  the  continental  nations,  and  the  want  of 
that  ‘  form  and  pressure  ’  of  domestic  piety,  w  Inch  in  England 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  practical 
religious  training. 

The  author’s  object,  in  the  second  part  of  his  work,  is  to 
counteract  the  tendency  which  he  finds  in  this  country  to  admire 
and  adopt  German  institutions.  He  secs  great  reason  for  alarm 
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in  our  new  police  system.  That  others  may  share  it  with  him, 
he  discusses  at  j^reat  length  the  system  as  it  exists  in  Germany. 
Witli  much  that  is  true,  there  is  also  some  exaggeration  and 
partiality  in  this  discussion.  Several  of  the  objects  over  which 
the  police  have  controul,  are  in  themselves  highly  excellent  and 
praiseworthy,  and  are  really  and  etiiciently  carried  out,  however 
we  may  disapprove  of  the  mode  in  which  they  arc  done. 

Another  of  his  topics,  is  the  censorship  of  the  press.  On  this 
head  w’e  have  nothing  to  object  to  Mr.  Howitt’s  views.  M  e 
only  think  he  w  ould  have  served  the  cause  of  liberty  better,  and 
more  rationally,  if  instead  of  pamphleteering  declamation  he  liad 
given  a  more  copious  statement  of  facts.  We  have  seen  works 
w  hich  have  passed  under  the  censor’s  eye  in  Hanover,  while 
that  country  was  under  the  government  of  George  the  Fourth, 
the  starred  appearance  of  which,  taken  in  connection  w  ith  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  volumes,  and  the  matter  which  w  as  suffered  to  remain, 
has  excited  our  utmost  wonder,  from  the  impossibility  we  found 
of  conceiving  what  there  could  have  been  in  the  connection 
which  might,  by  possibility,  do  harm.  Wc  could  wish  that  Mr. 
How’itt  had  communicated  more  of  his  discoveries  in  this  kind, 
or  at  least  explained  some  of  his  allusions — as,  for  instance,  that 
to  Otto  Wigand’s  Jahrbuch. 

In  chapter  vi.,  the  ‘system  of  patromage  and  employment*  is 
illustrated,  and  in  chap,  x.,  that  of  national  education  in  (icr- 
many.  The  former  needs  no  particular  remark.  It  is  well 
know’ll,  that  in  Germany  almost  all  employments,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil,  arc  in  the  gift  of  the  crow  n,  through  its  various 
agencies,  and  that  this  has  led  to  a  spirit  of  dependence  and 
servility,  very  different  from  the  spirit  which  is  fostered  by  a 
representative  legislature.  The  latter  subject  suggests  much 
that  bears  upon  the  circumstances  of  our  own  country.  If,  as 
^Ir.  Ilow’itt  states.  Prince  ^lettcrnich  saw  from  the  first  how 
subservient  such  a  national  system  might  be  made  to  the  cause 
of  despotism,  he  w’as  certiainly  much  wiser  in  his  generation 
than  our  civil  and  ccclcsitistical  despots,  till  lately,  showed 
themselves  to  be.  They  have,  how’cvcr,  got  their  cue  at  length  ; 
and  every  effort  which  they  are  now’  making,  only  goes  to  prove 
how  necessary  it  is  that  the  real  friends  of  education — those  wdio 
value  it  for  its  own  sake — should  continue  to  resist  every  attempt 
to  nationalize  it,  as  a  me:isiirc  which,  under  w'hatevcr  represen¬ 
tations  or  promises  it  might  be  broached,  could  have  no  other 
result  than  intellectual  lethargy  and  moral  bondage. 

Chapter  vii.,  on  the  Roman  law  and  its  secret  tribunals, 
tains  some  curious  developments.  Wc  learned  something  inci¬ 
dentally,  of  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Germany,  from  a  fnemj 
who  was  a  justiz-coiumissariiis,  but  were  not  aware  cor[)oreaI 
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inflictions  were  still  resorted  to,  as  here  described,  with  a  view 
to  force  evidence.  Knowing,  indeed,  that  the  Germans  claim 
the  throne  of  philosopliy,  and  write  philosophy  of  all  sorts,  we 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  work  upon  the  theory  of  evidence,  but 
could  not  hear  of  one,  though  we  applied  to  professors  of  three 
faculties.  We  are  now,  however,  less  surprised  at  our  failure 
than  we  were.  Where  cudgelling  and  the  rack  are  resorted  to, 
the  philosophy  of  evidence  must  be  quite  an  unnecessary  study. 
Mr.  llowitt  quotes  from  'Laing*s  Tour  in  Sweden,^  the  case  of 
the  gardener  and  coachman  of  the  cliamberlain.  Von  Qual,  who 
having  been  suspected  of  murdering  their  master,  were  impri¬ 
soned  for  six  years  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  days  in 
fetters,  before  their  innocence  of  either  w  as  declared  ;  and  even 
then,  though  the  writings  in  the  case  formed  twenty-five  folio 
volumes,  one  of  them,  *  not  being  able  to  prove  the  utter  impos¬ 
sibility  of  his  being  guilty,  was  found  guilty  of  being  mspected, 
and  left  to  pay  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  for 
the  debt.  Even  this,  however,  does  not  equal  a  cjise  which  a 
few’  years  ago  occurred  in  Germany,  and  of  which  the  details 
are  given  in  the  present  work.  This  was  a  case  of  poisoning, 
in  w  hich  one  Wendt,  a  cabinet  maker,  was  falsely  accused  by 
one  of  his  apprentices,  of  causing  arsenic  to  be  given  to  his 
family,  and  thus  occasioning  his  w  ife’s  death.  On  the  most  con¬ 
tradictory  evidence  of  that  witness,  he  was  tortured  into  confession, 
and  condemned.  We  Inave  never  read,  that  we  remember,  a 
more  barefaced  instance  of  judicial  torture  than  this  case,  or 
one  which  exhibits  more  forcibly  the  unsatisfactory  and  perni¬ 
cious  character  of  those  cruel  methods  of  obtaining  evidence 
which  arc  resorted  to  where  trial  by  jury  is  unknown.  This, 
however,  we  must  now’  pass,  to  notice  a  most  remarkable,  and, 
if  it  were  not  connected  with  such  serious  proceedings  wc 
should  say  most  ridiculous,  circumstance.  Sentence  being 
piX)nounced,  it  was  appealed  against,  by  sending  an  attested 
copy  of  all  the  minutes  of  the  trial  to  three  diflerent  courts  in 
succession, — viz.,  the  respective  faculties  of  law’  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg,  and  the  grand  court  of 
appeal  for  the  State.  These  courts,  it  must  be  remembered, 
summon  no  parties  before  them,  they  sec  neither  accuser  nor 
accused,  they  hear  no  counsel,  they  examine  no  witnesses. 
They  see  merely  the  written  minutes  of  what  has  been  done.’ 
But  we  must  give  the  result  of  these  appeals  in  our  author’s 
words : 

*  The  first  appeal  was  to  the  university  of  Gottingen  ;  which,  on  the 
6th  of  November,  1834,  gave  this  decision  :  that  Wendt  must  be  freed 
by  the  court  from  the  charge  of  poisoning  his  mother,  the  widow  Stege- 
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mann,  till  better  evidence  can  be  brought  against  him  ;  but  that  for  the 
poisoning  of  his  wife,  and  the  attempt  to  poison  his  mother-in-law, 
Eleonore  Kiichenthal,  by  instigation,  and  the  wicked  injury  of  other 
persons  by  poison  and  arson,  he  must  be  condemned  to  bk  put  to 
DKATH  BY  BEING  BROKE  ON  THE  WHEEL.*  Tlie  apprentice  Keescr,  his 
accuser,  as  accomplice,  to  be  confined  for  life  in  the  Bridewell ;  and 
Saal  the  journeyman,  to  be  set  free.  The  ground  of  this  judgment  we 
will  for  the  present  pass  over.  The  next  decision  was  that  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  which,  on  the  very  same  documents,  on  the  14th  Januaiy',  183G, 
about  a  year  and  a  quarter  afterwards,  was  : — ‘  that  Wendt  must  be  fully 
freed  from  the  charge  of  poisoning  his  mother,  and  from  that  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  poison  his  mother-in-law,  as  well  as  from  that  of  setting  fire  to 
the  buildings.  As  to  the  charge  of  poisoning  his  wife,  he  was  also  to 
be  liberated  from  it,  but  only  from  want  of  evidence*  He  was  to  be 
exempt  from  all  costs,  except  those  of  appealing  to  themselves ;  and  for 
his  not  sticking  to  the  truth,  and  his  confession  of  petty  cheats,  his 
imprisonment  w'as  to  be  taken  as  the  punishment. 

‘  This  judgment  saved  him  from  death  on  the  wheel,  and  set  him  at 
liberty,  but  with  the  suspicion  of  the  murder  of  his  wife  riveted  on  him, 
so  that  it  at  the  same  time  ruined  him.  It  condemned  him,  in  fact,  to 
8tar^’ation  ;  for  the  cabinet-makers’  Guild  refused  him  admittance  to 
their  meetings,  and  to  prosecute  his  trade  in  the  city.  Wendt’s  attorney 
.  .  .  complained  to  the  Stadtrath,  the  city  justice,  against  this  exclu¬ 
sion.  But  the  Stadtrath  refused  to  iissist.  .  .  In  vain  did  the  attorney 
apply  to  advocates :  in  vain  to  the  government.  . .  Had  not  the  attorney, 
Herr  Kriill,  taken  him  into  his  own  care  and  protection,  he  must  iiave 
perished  in  despair,  and  had  no  roof  to  shelter  him  but  God’s  free 
heaven.  The  good  man  did  more.  Convinced,  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  minutes  of  trial,  of  Wendt’s  innocence,  he  advanced  money  to  re¬ 
place  Wendt  in  his  house  and  property,  which  had  been  sold  by  the 
inquisitorial  court  which  had  condemned  him,  .  .  .  gave  him  work  .... 
[and]  did  not  cease  till  he  had  got  Wendt’s  case  before  the  grand  court 
of  Appeal ;  and  on  February  5,  1838,  that  is  two  years  after  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  decision,  and  three  years  after  the  Giittingen,  this  last  court  of 
Appeal  decided,  that  he  was  perfectly  innocent  of  all  the  charges  what¬ 
ever,  and  from  all  the  costs,  even  those  of  the  appeals. 

‘That  this  decision,’  says  the  compiler  of  the  cjise,  ‘  filled  Wendt  with 
indescribable  thankfulness  and  joy,  any  one  may  readily  conceive  ;  but, 
adds  he,  ‘  in  the  meantime,  he  had  suffered  all  the  fatal  consequences  of 
this  prosecution,  and  this  decision  could  not  remove  them.’  I'lic  attor¬ 
ney  applied  to  the  court  of  Appeal  for  an  order  for  the  payment  of  full 
damages  to  Wendt,  but  this  it  w’ould  not  grant ;  and  he  had  now  been 
seven  years  under  the  harrow's  of  the  law,  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
prison ;  his  household  were  scattered,  his  property  ruined,  his  trade 
gone  for  ever.’ — pp.  214 — 217. 

'  Such/  adds  Mr.  Ilowitt,  *  is  the  established  system  of  criminal 
judicature  in  philosophical  Germany,  and  such  arc  its  fruits. 
He  speaks  truly  when  he  says,  'the  very^  idea  is  terrific,  of  a 
country  filled  w’ith  such  secret  tribunals.  Our  worst  culprits 
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have  this  hope,  at  the  furthest,  of  being  brought  out  to  the  face 
of  (lay  in  six  months ;  and  then  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
public,  face  to  face  with  their  accusers,  their  judges  sitting  aloft 
in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  of  God,  and  all  good  men,  and  then  and 
there  being  condemned  only  on  the  fullest  actual  evidence.^ 

In  chapter  viii.,  >ve  have  an  account  of  the  political  poets  of 
Germany,  particularly  Count  Auersperg  ;  the  Cosmoi)olitau 
Watchman;  Ilotfmann  von  Fallcrsleben  ;  Bcnedikt  Dalei ;  and 
llerw'cgh.  Some  tolerable  translations  of  a  few  of  their  pieces 
arc  given.  As  this  chapter  is  reprinted  from  the  *  Athenienin,’ 
we  need  not  detain  our  readers  with  it,  but  must  make  room 
for  the  following  short  piece  of  llotlnianu  von  Fallcrsleben  : 

*  On  the  Walhalla. 

'  [In  which  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  assembled  the  busts  and  statuc.s 
of  the  great  men  of  (Jermany,  heroes,  patriots,  and  reformers  ;  l.uther, 
and  such  little  men,  however,  excepted.] 

*  Hail  to  thee,  thou  lofty  hall. 

Of  German  greatness,  German  gloiy' ! 

Hail  to  you,  ye  heroes  all. 

Of  ancient  and  of  modern  story  ! 

‘  Oh  !  ye  heroes  in  the  hall, 

Were  ye  but  alive,  as  once  ! 

Nay — that  would  not  do  at  all — 

Tlie  king  prefers  you,  stone  and  bronze.' — pp.  250,  2(j(). 

On  reviewing  the  impression  which  this  book  has  made,  wc 
see  no  reason  to  alter  the  judgment  we  have  already  expressed. 
It  certainly  falls  short  of  the  interest  which  several  of  ^Ir. 
Ilow  itt’s  other  publications  have  excited,  and  it  luis  some  de¬ 
merits  of  its  ow  n.  It  is,  for  instance,  w  ritten  in  a  less  amiable 
spirit  than  his  works  have  usually  been,  especially  his  ^  Rural 
Life  in  Germany.'  Any  one  would  suppose  that  it  was  written 
by  a  quarrelsome,  discontented  man,  who  had  been  continually 
in  hot  water.  His  political  discussions  also  appear  to  us  rather 
out  of  place  in  a  work  bearing  the  title  of  ‘  German  Experi¬ 
ences.'  They  are,  besides  this,  as  already  noticed,  partial  and 
exaggerated,  deficient  in  moderation,  and  moral  dignity. 
Glimpses  appear  of  something  like  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
worst  writers  (because  least  conscientious)  whom  Germany  has 
ever  produced  ;  as,  for  instance,  \  atke,  whom  the  j'cnowphiff 
mania  induces  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  by  a  ridiculous  theory^  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Mosaic 
religion.  Wc  can  only  suppose  that  Mr.  Ilowitt  knew’  little 
about  Inm,  when  he  described  him  as  one  of  those  patriots  who 
have  *  purposely  married  w’omen  of  property  to  enable  them  to 
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net  iiulepciulcntly  against  the  growing  pressure  of  royal  des¬ 
potism  ill  Germany.^  Strauss's  first  infidel  work  he  describes 
very  equivocally,  and,  to  say  the  least,  carelessly,  as  *  a  most  ably 
written  Ijife  of  Christ,  of  which  a  cheap  and  very  poor  transla¬ 
tion  is  now  to  be  seen  in  our  infidel  book-shops  iii  London.' 
It  is  true  that  this  notice  occurs  in  a  pmi  of  the  work  where 
Mr.  Ilowitt  is  holding  out  a  caution  against  German  education 
on  the  score  of  infidelity,  but  it  is  certainly  both  inaccurate  and 
dangerous  as  a  description  of  Strauss's  work.  We  believe, 
however,  that  most  of  the  blemishes  of  this  class  arc  produced 
hy  haste,  and  we  could  have  wished,  for  Mr.  Ilowitt's  own  sake, 
that  he  had  taken  up  the  very  importiint  questions  which 
occupy  the  second  part  of  his  work,  more  at  leisure,  and  in  a 
wav  whicli  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  both  them  and  him- 
self  more  real  justice. 


Art.  \’I.  Journals  of  the  Rev,  Messrs.  Isenhery  and  Krapf^  missionaries 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  detailing  their  proceedings  in  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa,  and  journeys  in  other  parts  of  Abyssinia,  in  the 
years  1839,  1810,  18-11,  and  1842.  To  which  is  prefxed,  a  Geo¬ 
graphical  Memoir  of  Abyssinia,  and  South-eastern  Africa,  lly  James 
M‘Queen,  Esq.,  grounded  on  the  Missionaries’  journals,  and  the 
expedition  of  tlie  Pacha  of  Egypt  up  the  Nile.  The  whole  illustrated 
hy  two  maps,  engraved  hy  Arrowsmith.  pp.  G53.  London;  Seelcv, 
1843. 

Tins  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  book.  Without  possess¬ 
ing  some  of  the  attractions  which  a  large  portion  of  the  reading, 
and  even  the  religious,  world  alone  acknow  ledges,  it  has  great 
w  orth.  It  does  not  record  the  exciting  incidents,  nor  is  it  written 
in  the  bew  itching  style,  required  by  the  highly  stimulated  and 
vicious  taste  of  the  present  day,  but  its  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  w  ill  be  permanently  valuable,  its  representation  of 
matters  relating  to  missions  must  do  great  good,  while  even  of 
personal  adventure  there  is  enough  to  prevent  its  being  dull  to 
any  healthy  mind,  although  taking  no  interest  in  its  most 
important  contents.  There  is  only  one  comjdaint  which  we 
have  to  make,  and  that  is  of  the  size  of  the  book.  Merc  it  just 
enc  half  as  large  as  it  is,  it  might  contain  in  a  more  condensed 
nnd  therefore  better  form,  all  its  present  information,  with 
the  exception  only  of  wdiat  might  be  readily  excused.  M  c 
**egrct  that  so  much  sterling  excellence  should  be  diluted  by 
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the  intriMluctiou  and  repetition  of  so  many  records  wliich  few 
beside  the  authors  can  l>o  expected  to  care  about. 

Africa  possesses  j>eculiar  claims  to  atteutiou.  The  source  of 
Euri)peau  Siueuce  and  civilization — E^ypt  heiu^  old  when 
Greece  was  youu*:,  and  wise  to  a  proverb  even  in  the  days  of 
Moses — it  iias  been  long  a  laud  of  curiosity  and  w  oudt*r.  And 
if  the  records  of  the  past  did  not  make  it  an  object  of  interest, 
present  proceedings  and  prospects  would.  France  and  England 
art'  l)oth  looking  towards  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the 
events  of  which  it  will  be  the  scene,  or  the  advantages  that  will 
1m*  derived  from  it,  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
world.  Its  inagniticent  pyramids,  monuments  of  a  far  distant 
agi',  and  promising  a  perpetuity  of  existence,  may  well  he  con¬ 
sidered  JUS  connecting  links  between  its  early  and  its  future 
fame,  while  the  disclosure  of  their  hieroglyphic  secrets  atfonls  a 
type  of  the  glorious  renovation  that  yet  aw  aits  its  resources  and 
its  powers.  Of  this  mysterious  and  goodly  land,  Abyssinia  is, 
from  many  causes,  one  of  the  most  important  and  promising 


districts.  Two  circumstances  especially  give  it  interest  to 


Europe — *  its  river  and  its  church  ; 


and  it  is  certainly  ph‘asing 


to  rcHect,  that  Egypt — the  granary  of  the  cast,  a  Held  annually 


enriched  by  a  triple  harvest,  a  smiling,  luxuriant 


garden, in  a 


n'lnote  corner  of  the  blank,  lifeless 


desert  of  Africa — owes  its 


fertility  to  a  river  which,  rising  in  a  Christian  countrv,  inav 
not  unjustly  he  considered  as  a  type  of  that  religion  which, 
calmly  pn>ceeding  in  its  course,  is  ever  otlering  to  the  vast 
moral  deserts  through  which  it  Hows,  peace,  happiness,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  fertility,  present  and  future  enjoyment.' 

It  is  chieHy  as  a  missionary  journal  that  the  work  before  us  is 
to  he  regarded.  In  other  views — especially  as  correcting  and 
enlarging  our  gcH)graphieal  know  ledge  of  that  j>ortion  of  Africa 
which  it  describes — it  deserves  a  place  among  the  most  impt>r- 
tant  records  of  modern  times.  The  excellent  paper  supplied  by 
Mr.  Me  Uueen,  greatly  enhances  its  value  in  tliis  respect.  It 
will  be  seen  from  it  how  recent  investigations  have  conHrmed 
the  aecuraev  of  Hruce's  information,  ahnndantlv  redeeming 
Ins  testimony  from  the  scepticism  and  ohhxpiy  with  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  treated.  There  arc  few  things  more  plea¬ 
sant  than  the  contemplation  of  such  a  result — hut  it  seems 
alnu>st  a  rule  of  Providence  that  in  this  world  at  least,  good 


names  shall  not  reach  their  culmination  without  a  sharp  con¬ 
test  with  obscuring  clouds;  that  they  shall  pass  to  glory  through 
a  purgator)’ ;  and,  like  seed,  die  in  part  to  live. — Another  illus¬ 
tration  is  supplied  by  these  journals,  in  addition  to  the  many 
prenously  existing,  of  the  incidental  benefits  which  are  seeun'd 
to  mankind  hv  Christian  missions.  Science  and  commerce  are 
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much  indebted  to  the  propagation  of  the  gi>8i>el.  And  this  is 
but  an  indication  of  a  general  truth.  The  conduct  of  our  divine 
Redeemer,  in  putting  his  moral  lessons  and  the  authentication 
of  his  claims  in  the  form  of  physical  remedies,  was  a  ilechiration 
and  a  specimen  of  the  relation  of  his  religion  to  the  universal 
^ood  of  men,  and  ever  since  the  most  devoted  servants  of  his 
faith  have  been  the  best  tempond  benefactors  of  their  race. 
Godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is. 

But  our  object  is  not  to  indulge  in  genend  n'tiections,  so 
much  as  to  present  onr  readers  with  some  of  the  information 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Krapf.  Fi*om  Zeilah, 
where  they  landed  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1831),  they  sailed 
to  Tajouni,  a  small  town,  whose  exact  position,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  the  bav,  at  the  entrance  of  which  it  is  situated,  thev 
were  the  first  to  state.  From  I'ajonra,  the  best  p()int  from 
which  to  enter  Abvssinia,  thev  travelled  to  .Vnkohar,  the 
capital  of  Shoa,  an  independent  state  of  great  importance  in 
the  south  of  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Krapf  chiefly  resided  at  .\nkohar 
during  his  stav  in  .Vbvssinia,  for  nearlv  three  vears,  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  wjis  a  solitary  labourer,  Mr.  Isenberg  having 
soiMi  ri'turned  to  England.  \  ery  little  in  the  shape  of  direct 
and  perfect  fruit  appears  to  have  resulted  from  their  zealous 
efforts.  Indeed,  their  principal  means  of  pui*suing  their  ends 
were  the  personal  superintendenee  of  the  teaching  of  a  few 
l>ovs,  the  distrihution  of  the  New  IVstaiueut,  in  .\udiaric,  and 
conversation.  Wc  confess  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the 
want  of  immediate  and  specific  usefulness,  'fhere  is  no  greatm* 
display  of  ignomnt  and  narrow  views  than  is  made  in  the  judg¬ 
ments  often  formed  of  what  is  called  success.  3'akiug  broad 
views  of  the  matter,  we  think  that  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Krapf 
have  rea.son  to  rejoice  in  what  they  were  permitted  to  do,  in 
the  entrance  they  gained,  the  inipiiry  they  stimulated,  the  sound 
principles  they  disseminated,  and  iii  the  good  foundation  they 
laid  for  wider  and  more  prolonged  exertions. 

Shoa  formerly  belonged  to  tlie  Abyssinian  empire,  but  in  the 
sixteenth  century  became  an  independent  state.  The  king  is 
entirely  despotic,  being  able  to  do  with  his  subjects,  and  their 
)>ossessions,  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  tyrannical 
power.  Sahela  Sclassieh,  the  present  king,  received  and  treated 
our  missionaries  with  much  civilitv,  though  evidently  more 
intent  on  obtaining  presents  from  them,  and  employing  flieir 
iikill  and  knowledge  in  advancing  his  own  secular  interests, 
than  in  furthering  their  spiritual  objects,  lie  is  the  seventh 
king  of  Shoa,  and  has  several  wives  and  children.  The  method 
adopted  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  succession  is  rather 
amusing — all  the  male  children  being  confined  in  prison  until 
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the  dcatli  of  the  sovereign,  when  the  oldest  is  released,  and 
crowned  by  the  Malafa  Agafari,  the  first  door-keeper.  The 
rest  are  kept  in  confinement  hy  the  same  wise  poliey. 

The  most  devoted  advocate  of  eentralization  could  not  desire 
a  more  perfect  uniformity  than  is  here  secured.  The  king  is 
the  life  and  rule  of  all  things — the  universal  head. 

*  June  13,  1839. — Tliis  morning  w'e  met  with  the  king  at  the  place  of 
judgment.  He  was  sitting  on  an  elevated  spot,  and  the  ])crsons  who 
had  complaints  or  business  were  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  king’s 
house.  Four  judges  sit  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  de¬ 
cide  upon  them.  If  their  decision  should  not  please  the  king,  he  himself 
decides.  In  giving  judgment,  he  spends  several  days  ever)’  week. 
Having  seen  tlie  manner  in  which  the  king  gives  judgment,  we  were 
then  introduced  to  his  workmen.  lllacksmiths,  weavers,  and  other 
tnidesmen  are  gathered  within  a  large  place,  where  each  of  them  per¬ 
forins  the  piece  of  work  assigned  to  him  ;  which,  having  finished,  he  is 
obliged  to  shew  to  the  king,  who,  if  not  pleased  with  it,  orders  him  to 
improve  it.’ — p.  G*2. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  we  have  observed  respecting  his 
dispo.sition  to  use  the  missionaries  for  secular  purposes,  and 
also  the  oppressive  nature  of  his  rule,  we  may  give  the  follow  ¬ 
ing,  which  shows  what  an  adept  he  is  in  the  restrictive  and 
monopolizing  system  of  more  enlightened  countries : — 

*  June  17. — Tliis  morning,  lleru,  the  king’s  boy,  came,  asking  us,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  whether  we  understood  how’  to  prepare  sugar 
and  bnuidy.  We  answered  as  on  a  former  occasion,  and  rejieated  our 
rcipicst  to  receive  boys  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  ;  and  that 
we  would  then  ser\’e  the  king  as  far  as  we  could.  Bern  went  away  ; 
but  returned  immediately  to  f^etch  our  kitehen-vessels,  which  the  king 
wished  to  sec.  At  the  same  time,  he  longed  for  a  Kuropean  dish,  ami 
Ircgged  us  to  write  down,  as  far  as  w’e  knew’,  how  to  prepare  one. 
Having  answered  that  we  could  not  meddle  with  such  matters,  we  re¬ 
quested  our  serv'ant  to  serve  the  king  in  this  respect.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  called  to  prepare  a  dinner.  The  king  is  anxious  to  get  from 
Kuropeiuis  all  that  he  sees  and  hears.  It  is,  how’ever,  to  he  regretted, 
that  he  oidy  endeavours  to  consult  his  own  personal  advantage  and 
comfort,  without  reflecting  upon  the  welfare  of  his  people.  N\ell  quali¬ 
fied  mechanics  of  all  kinds  arc  w’cll  received  by  the  king  ;  but  they  dare 
not  expect  Kuropean  w’ages.  They  receive  their  daily  maintenance,  hut 
that  is  all.  I  am  sure  that  skilful  artizans,  who  arc  real  Christians, 
would  render  great  services  to  our  mission.  How’  much  the  king  seeks 
after  his  ow’n  interest,  the  following  instances  will  prove.  No  man  in 
Shon,  except  the  king,  is  allowed  to  prepare  the  Abyssinian  hydromcl, 
w’hich  is  called  Zatsli — prepared  from  water,  honey,  and  a  plant,  named 
/adoa.  h  urthemiore,  an  Alhanese,  w’hose  name  is  .lohanes,  who  was 
formerly  a  Mahomedan,  and  turned  a  Christian  in  Shoji,  built  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Heresn  ;  but  nobody,  except  the  king,  is  allowed  to  ]iass 
over  it,  even  at  the  rainy  season.  Tliis  year  four  persons  liave  heen 
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drowned  in  the  river.  Farther  :  lie  levies  high  customs  upon  goods. 
From  ten  pieces  of  salt,  he  takes  one  ;  from  ten  dollars,  one  is  paid  to 
him.  Hy  these  measures  commerce  is  stopped.  Demetrius,  a  Greek, 
built  a  mill ;  but  nobody  can  use  it.  These  are  only  a  few  instances, 
among  many  others,  which  might  be  mentioned.  Ilut  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  king  will  discontinue  such  measures,  when  he  has  become  more 
acquainted  with  Europeans.  At  present  he  is  too  narow’-minded,  follow¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  all  other  rulers  of  Abyssinia.  In  some  respects,  he 
is  "inferior  to  them  ;  attacking,  for  instance,  a  Galla  tribe,  without 
sutficient  reasons,  taking  their  property,  and  sending  the  captives  as 
slaves  to  Tadjurra.  He  repeats  this  cruel  custom  every  year,  when  the 
rainy  season  is  over.  In  this  manner  he  has  cnlargecl  Ids  dominions. 
Tlie  country  which  he  has  taken  in  w’ar,  is  said  to  be  thirty  times  greater 
than  Shoa  itself.* — pp.  G3 — 65. 

In  one  of  these  expeditions,  in  w  hich  the  king,  according  to  his 
custom,  ordered  many  villages  to  be  destroyed,  their  inhabitants 
refusing  tribute,  and  escaping  to  the  mountains,  he  w  as  accom- 
pauied  by  IMr.  Krapf,  a  circumstance  which  we  confess  our 
inability  fully  to  approve,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  in 
relation  to  himself,  and  the  mission,  which  he  alleges  to  have 
resulted  from  it. 

The  religious  condition  of  this  jiart  of  the  w  orld  is  such  as  to 
excite  great  regret  in  the  mind  of  every  lover  of  ^  pure  and  nn- 
dcfiled  religion.'  Abyssinia  is  nominallv  a  Christian  country, 
having  received  Christianity  at  an  early  period,  and  retained  it, 
through  many  trials,  to  the  present  time.  The  Coptic  patriarch 
of  Cau’o  is  the  head  of  the  Abyssinian  church.  It  forms  no 
exception  to  the  corruption  which  has  disfigured  and  enfeebled 
the  true  faith  in  every  country  of  the  earth.  Judaism  and 
heathenism  have  liberally  supplied  the  elements  of  w  eakness  and 
impurity.  Superstition  reigns  without  a  check.  Their  absti¬ 
nence  from  certain  meats,  circumeision,  fasts,  monasteries,  ve¬ 
neration  of  the  virgin,  miracles  and  pictures  of  saints,  charms, 
all  declare  how  saclly  they  have  lost  the  power,  and  dcpartc'd 
from  the  apostolical  form  of  godliness.  A  few  sketches  will 
show’  our  readers  that  this  is  only  the  mclaneholy  truth.  The 
first  relates  to  public  worship. 

*  June  ^0 — Lord* s  Day. — I  went  this  morning  to  the  church.  AVc 
think  it  necessary  to  go  often,  partly  that  they  may  not  accuse  us  as 
despisers  of  their  church  ;  partly  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ])eople 
and  priests;  and  partly  that  we  may  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  their  worshij).  On  coming  to  the  door  of  the  church,  I  was 
obliged  to  pidl  off  my  shoes.  Having  entered  the  church,  I  was  re¬ 
quested  to  sit  at  the  side  of  the  Alaca,  and  received  a  long  stick,  which 
the  priests  carry  w’ith  them,  and  on  which  they  lean  in  church.  All 
that  they  do  in  church,  is  to  make  a  terrible  bawling,  which  they  call 
singing.  Tlieir  hvmns  arc  contained  in  a  book  called  Degua,  w'hieh 
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book  is  composed  by  an  ancient  teacher  of  their  church,  whose  name  is 
Fared,  from  Samien.  In  sin^ng,  they  frisk  and  dance,  heat  together 
with  their  sticks,  then  with  symbols  and  drums.  Their  hawding  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  reading  a  portion  of  scripture.  In  fact,  the  w’hole  seems  to 
he  rather  a  play  than  worship.* — pp.  71,  72. 

Their  fasts  are  numerous,  and  long  enough  to  satisfy  any  one, 
however  intent  on  ^  neglecting  of  the  body.^ 

*  August  7,  1839. — ^This  morning  I  asked  Akaloo,  whom  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  before,  what  the  Ahyssinians  eat  when  they  fast.  He  answered, 
that  they  were  only  allowed  to  eat  goman,  stinging  nettles,  and  dry 
bread.  Tlie  present  fast  is  called  the  fast  of  Nahasie.  Nahasie  is  our 
August.  Then  follows  the  Hodad  fast,  in  the  months  of  Fel)ruar\'  and 
March,  which  lasts  forty  days;  after  which,  in  June,  the  fast  of  the 
Apostles,  which  lasts  twenty-five  or  thirty  days ;  and  then  the  fast  of 
Nineveh,  which  lasts  three  days.  In  the  month  of  December  is  Tsoma 
ledat.  Otherwise  they  fast  every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  llie  fasts  of 
Felsata,  Hodadie,  Apostles,  as  well  as  those  of  every  week,  are  imposed 
on  them  as  a  work  of  necessity.  As  to  keeping  of  the  other  fasts,  it  is 
voluntary.  Thus  they  pass  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  fasting,  seeking 
thereby  their  owm  righteousness.  If  a  person  does  not  fast,  he  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  church  ;  and  if  he  does  not  repent,  he  is  not  interred  in 
the  common  burial  ground. 

‘  August  8. — *  ♦  ♦  ♦  To-day  was  the  fast  of  the  children. 

Children  are  exempted  from  fasting  till  they  are  twelve  years  of  age, 
except  w’hen  they  go  to  the  Ix)rd’s  Supper,  when  they  are  compelled  to 
fast.  Once  in  the  year,  that  is  to-day,  they  are  obliged  to  take  the 
blessed  sacrament.  Any  one  wdio  spits,  or  plucks  off  a  leaf  from  a  tree, 
is  not  admitted  to  the  communion  table.  They  receive  a  white  cloth  from 
the  church,  in  which  they  are  enveloped  up  to  the  mouth,  and  stand  from 
morning  till  the  evening,  observing  the  greatest  silence  ;  but  they  do  not 
understand  any  thing  about  the  ceremony.  I  asked  a  boy  whether  he 
knew  why  he  took  the  blessed  sacrament ;  when  he  replied,  because  it 
made  him  grow.* — pp.  88,  89. 

Ailcr  such  edifying  proceedings  as  these,  our  readers  will  be 
prepared  to  learn  that  the  most  puerile  opinions,  mystical  views 
of  scripture,  and  absurd  controversies,  abound  in  this  church. 
A  few  specimens  of  these  must  suffice. 

*  June  26. — Tlie  Alaca  Wolda  Serat  told  us  this  morning  that  the 
Ahyssinians  are  of  opinion  that  St.  Matthew  wTote  his  gospel  in  Hebrew, 
St.  Mark  in  l^tin,  and  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  in  Greek.  He  then 
asked,  whether  we  believed  that  Adam  w’as  seven  years  in  the  garden  of 
Kden.  We  replied,  that  wx  did  not  know,  as  the  scriptures  say  nothing 
aliout  it ;  and  that  we  did  not  acknowledge  their  book  Senafehat,  on 
which  that  opinion  rests,  as  dmnely  inspired.*  (p.  68.)  '  He  (Wolda 
Sierat)  then  asked  about  our  chronolog\’.  I  told  him  that  wre  count  4004 
years  before  Christ.  The  Ahyssinians,  he  said,  5500  years  before  Christ, 
which  they  prove  from  Luke  i.  26,  ‘  And,  in  the  sixth  month,  the  angel 
Gabriel  u'as  sent  from  God  unto  Mary.*  1  said,  that  I  did  not  wonder 
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at  such  an  opinion,  as  the  Abyssinians  had  not  a  sound  exposition  of 
scripture  to  rely  upon,  as  they  either  followed  human  books,  or  wrested 
the  sense  of  the  passages  of  the  Bible.  I  then  referred  him  to  the 
genealogy  in  Genesis  v.* — p.  71. 

*  July  1839. — Very  early  this  morning  I  heard  a  loud  cry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  house.  On  asking  what  it  was,  I  w’as  told,  that 
there  were  several  persons  who  wished  to  make  their  complaints  known 
to  the  King.  They  cried,  Abiet !  Abiet!  It  is  the  duty  of  the  King’s 
counsellors,  who  are  called  Wanberotsh,  that  is  Deputies,  to  carry  the 
complaints  of  the  people  before  the  King.  In  general,  the  four  \Vanl)e- 
rotsh  decide  themselves ;  but  they  must  always  bring  their  decision 
before  the  King,  who,  in  other  cases,  relies  upon  them  as  his  Deputies. 
With  the  cry  Abiet !  Abiet !  the  Abyssinians  connect  a  strange  story. 
They  say  that  the  devil,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  will  cry  in  the  same 
manner;  when  the  Lord  will  ask  him  what  he  requires  from  Him.  ’flic 
devil  will  iinswer,  that  the  angels  have  taken  from  him  a  number  of  souls 
who  belonged  to  him  ;  when  the  Lord  will  ask  him  their  names,  to 
which  he  will  reply,  ‘  I  do  not  know.’  The  Lord  will  then  answer,  *  If 
thou  dost  not  know  the  name  of  the  thieves,  I  cannot  help  thee.’  ’ — p.  72. 

*  As  I  would  not  halt  at  Debra  Berhan,  I  sent  my  compliments  to  the 
Alaca  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  1  also  sent  him  a  copy  of  the 
^1£thiopic  New  Testament.  He  thankfully  acknowledged  the  receipt, 
and  wished  me  a  happy  journey.  He  is  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  party  in  Shoa,  which  denies  that  the  human  soul  has  any  knowledge 
in  the  womb — that  the  Holy  Virgin  did  not  die  a  victim  of  mankind, 
and  should  not  be  worshipped  like  the  Son  ;  and  that  the  Son  does  not 
praise  the  Father  in  His  state  of  exaltation.  Tliese  arc  at  present  the 
principal  Shoan  controversies,  which  ran  so  high,  that  his  majesty  thought 
it  necessary  to  interfere  and  decide  the  dispute  by  his  royal  authority  in 
favour  of  those  who  teach  the  contrary,  and  who  prefer  their  own  con¬ 
ceptions  to  the  standard  of  the  Bible.  Tlie  latter  having  got  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  in  the  Shoan  church,  expelled  the  others  from  their  ecclesiastical 
functions.  These,  however,  applied  to  the  new  Abuna,  Abba  Salama, 
who  decided  in  their  favour,  and  ordered  the  King  of  Shoa  to  restore 
them  to  their  office ;  but  the  king  has  not  yet  obeyed,  and  will  delay  the 
matter  till  he  is  put  by  the  Abuna  to  his  last  resource.’ — pp.  273,  274, 

These  extracts,  and  many  others  that  miglit  be  given,  show 
the  direction  in  w  hich  the  corruption  of  Christianity  has  gone 
in  Abyssinia,  and  it  is  the  same  in  all  lands.  The  tendency  of 
human  nature  has  ever  been  more  to  superstition  than  to  scep¬ 
ticism,  to  multiply  gods,  than  to  deny  a  deity,  to  magnify, 
than  to  derogate  from,  the  importance  and  the  power  of  those 
who  teach  religion.  The  evils  that  have  afllictcd  Christianity, 
from  its  first  introduction  to  the  present  moment,  have  arisen 
from  the  extravagant  indulgence,  not  the  unnatural  suppression, 
of  certain  religious  sentiments,  good  in  themselves,  and  so  power¬ 
ful  as  to  require  the  greatest  caution  and  wisdom  for  their  proper 
regulation  and  healthy  indulgence.  The  great  danger  of  the 
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present  times  lies  in  this  quarter.  It  comes  not  from  infidelity, 
which  need  excite  but  little  fear ;  it  is  from  the  diseased  faith 
and  feelings  of  professed  believers.  And  the  function  of  those 
who  have  at  heart  the  purity  of  the  gospel  is  to  ascertain  the 
real  soiurcc  of  the  peril,  while  they  condemn  its  manifestations ; 
to  discover  what  the  good  (for  it  is  good)  in  man  is  which  leads 
to  so  much  evil ;  and  to  cultivate  the  due  and  holv  exercise  of 
sentiments,  whose  undue  and  unholy  operation  has  occasioned 
so  much  mischief,  remembering  that  it  is  vain  to  strive  with 
nature,  and  that  the  right  use  of  its  powers  is  the  best  defence 
against  their  abuse.  There  is  an  injurious  mistake  exhibited  in 
much  zealous  ctfort  directed  against  the  reigning  perversions  of 
Christianity.  This  consists  in  losing  sight  of  the  fact,  that  they 
arc  perversions.  Indiscriminate  censure  takes  the  place  of  skil- 
ful  analysis,  and  the  work  of  curing  begins  where  it  ought  to 
end.  This  method  is  not  simply  useless,  it  is  peniicious,  the 
disease  is  forced  in  and  confirmed  by  injudicious  treatment, 
whereas  the  system  should  be  strengthened  to  throw  it  out. 

Mr.  Krapf  left  Ankobar  for  Kg}q)t  in  March,  1812,  intending 
to  return  to  Shoa.  At  Angollala  he  waited  on  the  king,  who 
consented  to  the  journey,  and  oficred  to  supply  him  with  what 
he  might  require  for  it.  A  somewhat  curious  incident  took 
place  just  afterw’jmls,  strongly  illustrative  of  the  selfishness  of  his 
Majesty. 


*  I  therefore  went  home  in  order  to  reflect  on  what  I  should  recjuirc 
from  his  Majesty  ;  hut  I  had  no  sooner  returned  to  my  house  than  Ayto 
llabti  appeared  again,  and  informed  me  that  his  Majesty  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  my  beautiful  rifle  gun,  presented  to  me  by  Captain  Haines  ; 
and  that  his  majesty  had  ordered  him  to  express  Ins  wish  that  I  would 
leave  it  with  him  before  I  departed.  I  replied,  that  I  had  formerly  given 
several  handsome  presents  to  his  majesty,  and  could  not  therefore  give 
any  more  ;  that  1  wanted  the  gun  for  myself  on  mv  dangerous  journey ; 
and,  iK'sides,  I  could  not  part  with  a  present  which  I  had  received  from 
a  friend  whom  I  valued  and  respected.  I  hoped  that  this  reply  would 
inducts  his  Majesty  to  desist  from  his  desire  for  my  rifle  ;  but  far  from 
giving  up  the  matter,  he  carried  it  on  so  long,  that  I  became  tired  and 
tlisgusted,  and  parted  with  the  beautiful  weajmn.  He  sent  me  a  double- 
barrel  flint  gun.  but  so  miserably  made  that  I  would  not  look  upon  the 
messenger  who  brought  it.  This  he  recpiested  me  to  accept  instead  of 
the  rifle ;  which,  if  1  should  lose  on  the  road,  would  make  him  very 


M>rry.  I  sent  wonl,  that  the  desire  of  his  Alajesty  for  my  rille  had  made 
me  very  sad  ;  yea,  angry  with  him,  at  the  moment  of  my  leaving  his 
country  ;  that  it  w’as  a  bad  practice,  disgracing  his  name  in  my  country, 
to  deprive  strangers  of  the  vciy  property  which  they  consider  most  va¬ 
luable;  and  that  it  would  be  far  l>etter  for  a  stranger  not  to  bring  \sith 
him  any  article  of  value  to  this  country,  as  the  people,  and  espt'cially  the 
King,  would  immediately  deprive  him  of  it  by  means  of  daily  increasing 
petitions  of  the  most  annoying  and  unplciisant  kind. 
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*  This  strong  language,  which  I  was  obliged  to  use,  had  an  effect, 
though  only  of  a  temporary  nature.  He  sent  another  messenger,  who 
informed  me  that  the  king  begged  me,  for  Christ’s  and  the  gospel’s  sake, 
not  to  mention,  in  my  country,  that  the  king  of  Shoa  had  endeavoured 
to  deprive  me  of  my  property  ;  and  that  he  luul  only  advised  me  to  leave 
the  gun  in  his  hands,  lest  it  might  be  lost  on  the  road.  At  the  same 
time,  the  messenger  hinted  to  me,  that  his  Majesty  had  intended,  if  I 
had  not  left  the  country,  to  invest  me  with  a  government.’ — pp.  267 — 
'269, 

The  journey  of  Mr.  Krapf  from  Angolbila  to  Massowali,  the 
account  of  which  occupies  more  tluiii  half  of  tlie  journals,  was 
attended  with  a  great  variety  of  experiences.  The  keenest  sym¬ 
pathy  must  be  felt  by  all  who  read  the  narrative  of  so  many 
ditlicultics,  and  dangers,  and  distresses.  We  ean  only  alford 
room  for  the  description  which  he  gives  of  his  treatment  by 
Adara  Hillc.  The  king  of  Shoa  liad  sent  him  through  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  this  man,  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe  Lagga  (lliora,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  his  going  the  shorter  road  through  the  territory  of 
Abie,  who,  he  said,  would  plunder  tind  perhaps  kill  him.  Hut 
the  measures  taken  for  security  led  into  danger,  and  the  friendly 
chieftain  turned  out  to  be  an  unscrupidous  robber.  On  going 
through  the  capital  of  Adara  Hillc,  to  Gondar,  Mr.  Krapf  had 
an  interview  with  him,  in  which  ‘  he  used  all  sorts  of  compli¬ 
mentary  words,  and  was  in  general  so  friendly,  civil,  and 
familiar,  that  Mr.  Krapf  could  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a 
chieftain  like  Adara  Hillc.'  A  few  miles  beyond  the  Hashilo, 
tidings  of  war  obliged  ^Ir.  Krapf  to  return,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
(latira,  the  capital  of  Adara  Hille,  lie  was  made  to  feel  how  hol¬ 
low'  were  his  words,  how  deceitful  his  smiles.  After  detaining 
our  missionary,  on  false  pretence,  for  several  days,  he  g.avi^  him 
a  solemn  promise  that  he  should  leave  on  the  day  follow  ing ; 
Mr.  Krapf  intending  to  make  his  escape  on  the  succeeding 
***l5^d,  provided  the  j)romisc  was  not  fulfilled,  lie  was  awakened 
in  the  midst  of  his  slumbers  by  a  servant  of  Adara  Hille,  w  ishing 
him  to  call  and  take  a  final  leave,  as  the  chieftain  might  not  be 
able  to  sec  him  in  the  morning.  lie  made  great  professions  of 
friendship  and  pleasure;  tried  on  Mr.  Kra])rs  spectacles  and 
boots;  jiskcd  many  (picstions,  and  so  tired  Mr.  Krapf  that  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  depart. 

‘  But  he,  hearing  this,  said,  ‘  Do  not  go  yet,  my  father ;  1  have  not 
yet  been  delighted  enough :  you  must  eat  and  drink  more,  a.**  you  have 
scarcely  taken  anything  since  you  entered  my  room.’  After  a  few 
minutes,  I  repeated  my  desire  to  go  home,  and  then  got  up ;  when  he, 
^ing  my  intention  to  leave  him,  went  into  a  small  cahinet  behind  the 
bedstead  on  which  he  was  sitting.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered,  his  ser¬ 
vants  fell  upon  me  and  my  people,  as  if  a  signal  had  been  given  for  the 
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pur])o^e.  The  man  who  had  seized  my  arm  said,  *  You  are  a  prisoner  : 
pive  surety  that  you  will  not  escape.*  My  servants,  as  well  as  myself, 
were  astonished  at  this  strange  proceeding. 

*  At  first,  I  took  the  w’hole  scene  for  an  expedient  of  Adara  Rille  to 
prove  my  intrepidity  and  courage ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  Wolla 
chieftain  made  no  sport  with  me  or  my  people.  They  took  me  out  of 
Adara’s  room,  into  a  small  house  which  had  been  already  arranged  for 
my  prison.  They  first  allowed  me,  however,  to  see  the  small  cottage  in 
which  my  servants  were  confined.  1  was  then  separated  from  them,  and 
conducted  to  my  private  jail.  Tliere  I  w’as  ordered  to  give  up  all  mv 
clothes,  and  the  contents  of  my  pockets.  As  I  hesitated  to  do  this,  iny 
guards  declared  that  they  were  ordered  by  Adara  Rille  to  put  me  to 
death,  if  I  did  not  instantly  give  up  all  that  I  had  with  me.  At  the  same 
time  they  snatched  from  me  my  Abyssinian  cloak.  I  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  justice  and  fiiendship  of  Adara  Rille.  *  Give  up  the  treasures 
which  you  have  with  you,*  was  the  continual  clamour  of  the  plundering 
soldiers.  ‘  You  must  die  immediately,  if  you  conceal  the  leiist  of  your 
])ropcrty.*  The  female  slaves,  who  were  grinding  meal  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  began  to  lament  and  cry  aloud.  When  the  soldiers  endea¬ 
voured  to  take  otf  my  boots,  shirt,  and  trousers,  I  obstinately  refused, 
till  they  at  last  desisted,  most  probably  not  knowing  how  to  take  them 
otf  without  cutting  them  to  pieces.  However,  they  examined  me  very 
closely,  in  order  to  discover  whether  I  had  any  money  or  any  thing  else, 
rnfortunately  a  dollar,  with  the  keys  of  my  boxes,  and  my  penknives 
were  discovered,  and  immediately  taken.  Also  a  small  copy  of  the 
English  New’  Testament,  with  some  notes  of  the  day,  was  found  and  taken, 
though  I  entreated  them  to  leave  this,  which  I  considered  a  grcjiter  trea¬ 
sure  than  any  thing  else,  ns  it  contained  the  Word  of  God.  Rut  what¬ 
ever  fell  into  their  hands,  they  w’ould  not  give  me  back.  1  remembered 
the  proceedings  of  the  raging  multitude  towards  my  Saviour  before 
Pontius  Pilate :  His  example  was  the  only  treasure  which  strengthened 
me  in  this  dreadful  moment,  when  even  my  life  w’as  at  stake.  1  en¬ 
deavoured  several  times  to  remind  them  of  death,  and  the  judgment 
hereafter;  but  they  had  neither  eyes  nor  minds  for  this  application. 

*  Give  up  your  money,’  was  their  cry.  A  short  time  afterwards  one  of 
my  boxes,  which  they  could  not  open,  w’as  brought  in,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  open  it.  1  patiently  performed  this,  when  the  box  was  taken 
to  Adara  Rille,  who  examined  its  contents,  and  afterw’ards  sent  it  back, 
w’ith  the  order  that  I  should  shut  it  up  again.  From  that  moment  1 
never  saw  the  box,  nor  any  other  part  of  my  property. 

*  As  it  was  vor\’  cold,  and  the  little  fire  was  not  of  much  use,  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  ask  for  my  Al)yssinian  cloak.  A  soldier  acejuainted  Adara 
Rille  with  my  recpiest,  and  the  cloak  was  restored.  I  could  not  ascer¬ 
tain  any  thing  of  my  poor  scr\ant8  that  night ;  the  slaves,  who  were 
with  me  in  the  room,  did  not  venture  to  communicate  with  me.  The 
only  consolation  which  they  gave  me  was,  that  I  should  not  be  mur¬ 
dered,  and  that  my  people  would  not  be  sold  as  slaves,  as  I  had  ex¬ 
pected.  As  it  was  already  ver\’  late,  and  l)eing  tired  and  tormented 
with  anxiety.  I  laid  down  on  the  ground ;  but  sleep  fled  from  my 
eyes.  My  mind  was  engaged  in  sighing  after  the  support  of  Him  who 
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knows  the  afflictions  of  His  servants  and  children.  I  l)eggcd  Him  to 
prejmrc  me  for  a  happy  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  this 
should  he  my  last  night  on  earth. 

*  Tlie  room  w'as  full  of  watchmen,  others  were  posted  around  the 
outside  of  the  house,  while  others  watched  the  fence  and  walls ;  Adara 
Hille  probably  being  afraid  of  my  escape.  A  soldier  lay  over  my  legs, 
another  close  to  my  head,  and  one  on  either  side :  these  lay  upon  tlie 
ends  of  my  cloak.  Believing  that  I  had  fallen  asleep,  ns  I  made  no 
movement,  the  soldiers  began  to  talk  in  the  Gidla  language,  which  they 
probably  thought  1  could  not  understand.  Some  of  them  disa])proved 
of  Adara  Bille’s  behaviour,  which  would  compromise  him  in  the  whole 
country  ;  while  others  said,  that  he  had  done  right  in  plundering  the 
white  man.  Others  thought  that  I  should  be  killed,  lest  Sahela  Sehis- 
sieh  and  Ras  Ali  should  hear  of  what  Adara  Bille  had  done ;  but  others 
advised  that  I  should  be  sent  to  the  road  of  Tehooladere  and  Yechoo, 
when  I  should  either  die  of  fatigue  on  the  road,  or  be  killed  by  the 
Riiia  Gallas.  You  may  suppose  that  this  conversation  was  not  very 
pleasant  to  me ;  but  I  inwardly  said  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  ‘  Men  are 
all  liars ;  not  my  will,  nor  theirs  slnill  be  done,  but  only  thine.’  ’ — 
pp.  377 — 380. 

On  the  third  day  after  this  occurred,  liaving  been  in  the 
meantime  uncertain  what  would  become  of  them,  Mr.  Krapf 
and  his  attendants  were  ordered  to  be  conducted  beyond  tlie 
territory  of  Adara  Bille  by  six  soldiers,  who  preceded  them  w  ith 
spears,  shields,  and  swords.  ‘  Almost  the  whole  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Gatira  w  as  assembled.  Most  of  them  w  ept ;  otlicrs 
w  ished  us  a  happy  journey ;  none  praised  their  chief ;  and 
many  expected  a  punishment  from  heaven  would  be  inflicted 
upon  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  injustice  show  n  tow  ards 
strangers.^ 

M  e  cannot  close  our  notice  of  this  interesting  volume,  with¬ 
out  referring  to  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  at  the 
present  time.  Mdiilc  our  missionaries  were  in  Shoa,  a  French 
traveller,  M.  Rochet,  arrived  there,  and  after  sometime  returned 
to  France,  where  lie  publislicd  a  volume,  entitled,  ‘  Voyage  dans 
la  cote  oricntalc  dc  la  Mcr  Rouge,  dans  la  pays  d’Adel,  et  la 
Royanmc  dc  Choa.^  In  this  w'ork  he  gives  an  account  of  tlie 
state  of  Christianity  in  Abyssinia,  and  adds  tlicsc  obscrvjitions, 
W'hich  we  commend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  Protestants : 

'  The  critical  state  of  Christianity  in  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  should 
call  for  the  efforts  of  a  Catholic  mission  in  that  country.  I  should 
desire  that  missionaries  of  this  communion  might  succeed  in  rallying 
the  Amharras  round  it ;  but  I  think  there  is  not  a  more  delicate  task— 
that  there  is  not  a  work  w’hich  demands  more  prudence  :  an  ardent  in¬ 
considerate  zeal  would  endanger  all.  Our  missionaries  should  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  heat  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  lost  all  the  advantages  which 
Catholicism  had  previously  obtained,  and  ended  by  causing  them  to  be 
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<irivcn  out  of  Abypsiiiia  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Ahyssinians  still 
remcmher  the  violent  dissensions  which  the  vehemence  of  the  Jesuits 

had  created  union them.  The  last  traces  of  this  remembrance _ 

grievous  precedent  for  Catholicism — must  be  effaced  by  means  of  for¬ 
bearance  and  tolerance.  Our  missionaries  ought  ever  to  be  cautious  of 
avowing  their  intention.  It  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  for  the  interest  of  their 
cause — and  an  able  and  auspicious  policy — only  to  present  themselves 
at  first  as  chemists  or  mechanics,  after  the  example  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
conducted,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  glorious  China  missions.  1 
Indicve  it  unnecessary  to  add,  that  a  cold,  reserved  course  should  only 
be  observed,  until  their  credit  with  the  king,  and  their  influence  over  the 
country,  should  be  solidly  established  by  their  successful  labours,  llieir 
efforts  should  at  first  be  directed  toward  the  king,  for  on  his  conversion 
alone  would  depend  that  of  the  Amharras.  Attemjits  on  the  (iallas 
might  be  tried,  by  representing  to  the  prince  of  what  political  advan¬ 
tage  it  would  be  for  him  to  unite  all  the  members  of  his  states  in  the 
same  unity  of  faith.  It  would  be  necessary  to  avoid  showing  any  jea¬ 
lousy  or  animosity  towairds  the  Methodist  mission,  whose  wise  conduct 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  followed  as  a  model.  In  every  circum¬ 
stance  it  would  be  necessary  always  to  keep  in  view,  that  the  slightest 
imprudence,  the  least  rashness,  would  suffice  to  destroy  for  ever  in 
Abyssinia  the  entrance  of  Catholicism,  perhaps  of  Christianity  and  of 
civilization.* 

\'crily,  Popery,  thou  art  uucliaiigcd  ! 


Art.  VII.  If  Via/  Saith  the  New  Testament?  or  the  Eceleslastical  Policy  of 
Apostolic  Times,  in  a  Series  of  short  Lectures,  Hy  the  Rev.  Samuel 
ilillyard.  London  :  Dinnis,  Paternoster  Row'. 

This  little  work  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  As  the  ideas  of  popular  freedom  deepen  their  roots  in 
the  social  soil,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical 
domination  should  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  complete  and  search¬ 
ing  empiiry.  This  investigation  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  now’ 
eommencing,  but  circumstances  affecting  the  present  times  have 
given  to  it  a  force  and  energy  from  which  we  cannot  but  expect 
important  results.  Nor  is  this  ciupiiry  confined  to  a  party  or  a 
sect,  the  very  possessors  of  ecclesiastical  power,  no  less  than 
those  who  sutfer  under  its  imperial  rule  are  daily  examining  the 
foundations  of  their  authority,  and  the  grounds  of  their  snbser- 
vienev.  AVc  entertain  no  doubt  that  these  investigations  will 
issue  in  the  full  admission  of  the  claims  of  conscience,  in  the 
ample  recognition  of  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

The  work  before  us  enters  briefly  and  yet  comprehensively 
into  the  much  vexed  (piestion  of  the  scriptural  constitution  of  a 
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cliristiuu  cliurcli ;  and  with  a  happy  judiciousness  draws  its 
urj;umcuts  and  illustrations  not  only  Iroin  tlic  direct  lanj:jua"c 
of  scripture,  hut  from  the  open  and  nnc(iuivoeal  admissions  of 
the  leading:  writers  of  the  Anglican  church.  It  commences  with 
a  lecture  devoted  to  the  definition  of  church,  and  in  that 
definition  the  views  of  our  author  are  fully  borne  out  by 
the  language  adopted  by  the  j)rotcstant  liierarchy  itself, 
which  represents  it  as  a  community  of  faithful  men,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  and  observing  the 
ordinances  of  the  Christian  religion.  Under  this  definition  the 
term  is  shewn  to  be  erroneous  ;  first,  as  popularly  applied  to  an 
edifice,  and  secondly,  as  designating  an  alleged  succession  of 
individuals,  extending  over  centuries,  and  united  by  no  common 
bond  either  of  doctrine  or  practice. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  point  we  consider  our  author 
perfectly  successful,  and  if  his  arguments  needed  the  corrobo¬ 
ration  of  authority,  we  might  adduce  that  of  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whose  views  upon  this  point,  at  once 
luminous  and  liberal,  the  reader  will  find  at  large  in  his 
work  on  the  '  Kingdom  of  Christ.'  From  this  view  our  author 
argues  out  naturally  enough  the  independence  of  individual 
churches,  in  proof  of  which,  as  a  liistorical  truth,  he  cites  the 
authority  of  Gibbon,  and  as  a  theological  principle,  the  admission 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  even  of  the  English 
hierarchy.  He  makes  it  sufficiently  apparent  tliat  tlic  apos¬ 
tolic  churches  were  solely  composed  of  men  of  approved  religious 
character,  and  most  happily  contrasts  their  constitution  in  this 
respect  with  the  lax  discipline  tlnat  prevails  in  the  established 
churches  of  modern  times.  ^  A  most  extraordinary  opinion,'  says 
he,  ‘  has  lately  issued  from  an  evangelical  (piartcr ;  viz.,  that  it  w  as 
intended  the  church  in  this  world  should  be  mixed,  and  that  to 
attcnn)t  to  erect  a  pure  community  on  earth  is  to  forestall  the 
separation  that  shall  take  place  in  the  judgment.  According  to 
this,  Faul  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  corrupt  comuui- 
iiity  at  Corinth,  and  to  have  considered  it  as  necessarily  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  church  during  its  terrestrial  sojourn.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  their  ecclesiastical,  but  in  their  civil  and  temporal 
condition  that  the  good  and  evil  arc  represented  its  mixed 
together.  ^  The  field'  in  which  the  tares  and  wheat  grow 
together  ‘  is  not  the  church,  but  the  world ;'  and  the  direction 
to  let  both  grow'  together  till  the  harvest,  is  a  coininand  to  the 
church  to  leave  unbelievers  to  the  day  of  judgment  to  he 
punished,  being  condemnatory  of  the  practice  of  visiting  with 
penalties  and  death  those,  who  being  in  the  world,  act  according 
to  tlieir  character.  The  church  must  not  judge  those  that  arc 
without,  for  them  God  judgetli.  That  the  tares  in  Ihv  church 
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are  to  be  rooted  out,  is  evident  from  the  excommunications 
effected  by  the  command  of  the  apostles.  They  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  wheat  as  forbidding  to  cleanse 
the  church  of  its  corrupt  members.  Their  animadversions  on 
the  unworthy  characters  which  had  gained  access  to  this  com¬ 
munion,  prove  how  offensive  it  was  to  Christ,  while  he  himself 
commends  the  Ephesian  chureh  because  it  could  not  bear  them 
that  were  evil.’  p.  54. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  exposition  of  the  functions  of  the 
pastor,  or  bishop,  terms  w  hich  are  proved  to  designate  one  and 
the  same  office,  wdth  more  bre\ity  and  clearness  than  we  have 
usually  seen  exemplified  in  this  controversy.  The  three  clerical 
orders  of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon  are  disposed  of  in  the  most 
striking  and  convincing  manner.  The  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  councils,  and  of  church  discipline  generally,  is  treated 
with  much  lucidness  and  skill,and  the  claim  to  a  powerof  inflicting 
pains  and  penalties  of  any  other  than  a  purely  spiritual  nature 
on  the  part  of  any  body  w  hatever,  w  hether  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
lus  applied  to  the  government  of  the  Christian  church,  is  show  n 
to  be  entirely  destitute  of  the  slightest  colour  or  countenance 
from  the  word  of  (iod. 

The  general  subject  of  church  discipline  is  discussed  in  a  very 
comprehensive  manner,  while  the  secession  from  corrupt  com¬ 
munities  and  erroneous  teachers  is  conclusively  vindicated  on 
New  Tcstjiment  authority  from  the  sin  of  schism. 

If  amidst  much,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  strong 
feelings  of  approbation,  we  were  required  to  particularize 
some  features  in  this  little  work  which  appear  to  us  espe¬ 
cially  valuable,  we  should  refer  to  the  chapter  on  lay  agency, 
and  to  that  which  respects  voluntary  pecuniary  contributions 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world. 

The  first  of  these  subjects  appears  to  us  to  be  of  incalculable 
imnortancc.  If  a  stated  order  and  succession  of  men  alone  arc 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  that  pro¬ 
cess  will  cither  go  on  in  arithmetic  progression,  or  there  w  ill  be 
no  progression  at  all ;  but  if  ever}’  one  that  *  hcareth’  is  to  say 
‘  come,’  if  every  one  that  is  converted  is  to  '  strengthen  his  bre¬ 
thren,’  if  the  blessing  of  God  is  to  be  sought  that  his  w  ay  may 
be  known  upon  earth,  a  new’  power  is  introduced  into  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  evangelizing  the  world ;  it  advances,  if  we  may  borrow 
from  an  exact  science  a  term  to  illustrate  a  spiritual  operation, 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  even  those  who  may  not  understand 
this  technical  distinction,  must  perceive  how’  incalculably  tlic 
cause  of  religion  is  a  gainer  by  the  change. 

Too  much  credit  can  hardly  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Hillyard  for 
the  rrally  exemplar}^  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his  task. 
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There  is  no  special  pleading,  no  oratorical  display,  no  odium 
theologicum :  the  catholicity  of  spirit  which  his  work  exhibits  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  mildness  and  modesty  of  its  temper.  It  is 
distinguished  throughout  by  clearness  of  argumentation,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  style,  and  an  earnest  love  of  truth,  wliich  in  their  com¬ 
bination  constitute  the  safest  antidote  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
reader.  We  conclude  by  recommending  his  work  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  compendium  of  the  prineiples  of  nonconformity  to  men  of 
all  parties :  while  to  Christian  ministers  who  feel  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  who  deplore  the  mischiefs 
which  the  violation  of  this  right  has  induced  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  arc  devoutly  desirous  to  purge  that  church 
from  the  errors  it  has  admitted,  we  say,  *  Go  and  do  likewise.'  If 
every  dissenting  minister  would  only  feel  and  act  upon  the 
sense  of  his  duty  to  bring  all  within  his  influence  acquainted 
with  the  simple  and  sacred  grounds  of  his  faith  as  a  noncon¬ 
formist,  we  should  be  sanguine  in  our  hope  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 


Art.  VIII.  The  History  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  comprising  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Society,  biographical  notices  of  some  of  its 
Founders  and  Missionaries ;  with  a  record  of  its  progress  at  home  and 
its  operations  abroad.  Compiled  from  original  documents,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society.  Hy  William  Ellis,  late  Foreign  Secretary, 
etc.  Vol.  I.  London :  Snow. 

Among  the  advantages  which  tlic  public  have  derived  from  the 
jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Baptist  and  London  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  one  to  luivc  obtained  authentic 
histories  of  their  proceedings.  The  lapse  of  fifty  years  is  a 
period  long  enough  to  throw  the  incidents  of  their  earliest 
movements  into  a  distance  sufficient  to  impart  freshness 
and  novelty  to  the  story ;  and  yet  brief  enough  to  furnish  the 
means  of  preserving  the  narratives  from  error  and  exaggera¬ 
tion.  The  men  who  arc  gone  have  left  their  characters  and 
their  actions  as  the  precious  heir-loom  of  the  great  missionary 
family,  and  the  few  who  remain  can  attest  the  truth  of  what  is 
written,  and  join  the  earnest  congratulations  of  their  younger, 
but  not  less  zealous  friends.  The  example  of  Dr.  Cox  in 
writing  the  historv'  of  the  Baptist  Vlissionary  Society  luis,  we 
are  glad  to  find,  been  followed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  composing 
the  historv  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Both  works 
start  from  the  same  point  in  referring  to  the  political  condition 
of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  origination  of  modern  missions, 
both  admirablv  dove-tail  into  each  other  in  communicating  the 
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circumstances  of  the  formation  of  their  respective  societies, 
and  top^cthcr  form  a  body  of  fact  and  evidence  wliich  will  alwavs 
connect  the  relij^ions  history  of  this  country  with  that  of  the 
moral  advancement  of  Europe,  America,  and  the  Eastern  world, 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  AVe  have  alrcadv 
expressed  onr  hij^h  opinion  of  the  former,  and  are  no  less 
prompt  and  happy  to  record  a  similar  estimate  of  the  latter. 
They  are  one  in  aim  and  tendency,  and  treat  of  a  subject 
which,  though  formerly  the  derision  of  the  infidel,  has  of  late  years 
accpiircd  an  increasing  popularity,  and  bids  fair  to  compel  into 
cnloginm  those  whose  pages  formerly  ascribed  to  it  the  attributes 
of  insanity. 

After  various  individual  efforts,  and  some  private  con fcreuccs, 
the  formation  of  the  London  Afissiomirv  Societv  was  accoiu- 
phshed,  in  September,  1795,  by  holding  a  scries  of  meetings 
in  London,  which  were  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  minis- 
ters  and  people.  A  preliminary  meeting  having  been  held  on 
the  21st,  the  public  solemnities  commenced  on  the  following 
day  in  Spa  Fields  (yhapel,  when  Dr.  llaweis  preached  with 
great  fervour  and  elo(|ncnce ;  Jifter  which  a  plan  was  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  a  society,  whose  object  was  detined  to  be  ‘  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  heathen  and  other  un¬ 
enlightened  nations.'  In  this  we  think  the  projectors  surpassed 
their  predecessors  of  the  lljiptist  Missionary  Society,  who  limited 
their  basis  to  the  heathen ;  a  restriction  which  of  late  seems 
to  have  been  found  inconvenient,  as  that  society  has  adopted  a 
more  comprehensive  designation. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  AVilks  first  suggested  that  the  newly 
formed  societv  should  begin  their  missionarv  career  among  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  Dr.  llaweis  afterwards  advoeated  the 
same  course,  representing  that  as  a  field  which  presented  the 
fewest  ditlicnlties  and  the  greatest  prospect  of  success.  Tlie 
directors  were  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  his  official  services 
from  Captain  James  AVilson,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
was  pnrcliased  and  ecpiipped  for  the  enterprise.  The  catholic 
principle  of  the  society,  embracing  all  denominations  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  romantic  character  of  the  pro- 
pose(l  expedition,  attracted  universal  interest,  and  secured  the 
kind  co-operation  of  the  men  who  held  offices  of  influence  in 
the  government  of  the  conntr}'.  This  was  the  more  surprising, 
ns  it  wjis  precisely  in  this  department  of  government  that  the 
kindred  society  had  found  some  of  its  greatest  obstacles.  In 
another  respect,  however,  they  were  fellow  sufferers. — Roth 
had  to  encounter  the  indifference  and  opposition  ot  some 
of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  day ;  a  fact  which  may  well 
awaken  surprise,  but  of  which  the  evidence  is  too  abundant  to 
admit  of  doubt. 
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On  the  10th  of  August,  1794,  the  Dull’  sailed  with  thirty 
missionaries,  of  w  lioni  six  were  married,  amidst  the  sympathies 
and  prayers  of  thousands  ;  and  though  iu  time'of  w  ar,  safely  pur¬ 
sued  her  w  ay  across  the  ocean  to  Tahiti,  anchoring  iu  Matavai 
Ihiv  on  the  ensuing  first  of  March.  Notliing  could  be  more 
auspicious  than  the  reception  of  the  missionaries.  They  were 
met,  on  their  lauding,  by  the  king  and  queen,  wlio  welcomed 
them  to  the  island,  and  on  being  made  accpiainted  with  their 
object,  promised  them  proteetion,  with  as  much  land  as  tliey 
needed  for  buildings  or  cultivation.  Soon  after,  romarc,  the 
father  of  the  young  king,  and  actual  sovereign  of  the  islands, 
visited  them,  and  made  a  personal,  though  iu  fact  only  nominal, 
cession  of  the  district  of  Matavai  to  Captain  Wilson,  for  the  use 
of  the  missionaries.  On  the  voyage  they  had  agreed  to  a  division 
of  labour,  and  the  captain,  therefore,  having  seen  the  missionaries 
seleeted  for  Tahiti  settled,  set  sail,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  for 
the  Friendly  and  Marquesas  islands,  and  anchored  in  the  centre 
of  the  northern  shore  of  Tongatabu.  Several  chiefs  otlered  to 
receive  them,  and  they  at  length  resolved  to  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  ruler  at  Aheefo,  whither 
seven  of  their  number  proceeded.  The  canoe  rcturm'd  for  the 
remainder  of  their  supplies  from  the  ship.  The  captain  was 
now  obliged,  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  to  hasten  to  the 
Manpicsas.  Here  too,  at  the  island  of  Santa  Christina,  they 
were  kindly  received.  Messrs,  lljirris  and  (.Vook  having  sur¬ 
veyed  the  district,  returned  to  the  vessel :  but  the  latter 
agreed  to  remain,  and  in  the  sublime  sj)irit  of  self-denial, 
for  Christ’s  sake,  he  took  up  his  solitary  abode,  though  aware 
that  the  means  of  subsistence  would  be  scanty,  and  his  work 
ditlicult.  The  Duff  returned  to  Tahiti  on  the  (5th  of  July,  and 
Captain  Wilson  gave  every  assistance  to  the  missionaries  in 
their  ncgociations  with  the  chiefs.  When  at  length  the  great 
object  of  the  voyage  appeared  to  be  acconqilished,  he  directed 
his  course  to  the  Friendly  Islands.  He  found  the  missionaries 
there  willing  to  remain,  w  ith  the  exception  of  Mr.  Nobbs,  w  hose 
ill  health  required  a  removal.  Iu  September  the  Dull  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  her  voyage  to  China,  reached  Macao  in  November, 
and  arrived  at  Cork  in  the  following  June.  It  is  almost  su¬ 
perfluous  to  state,  that  general  gladness  pervaded  the  Christian 
world  on  this  successful  com])lction  of  the  voyage. 

The  directors  took  immediate  measures  for  sending  out  a  se¬ 
cond  mission,  and  numerous  oilers  of  service  were  received.  It 
was  proposed  that  one  of  their  own  number  should  accompany 
the  brethren,  for  the  purposes  of  advice  and  general  superinten¬ 
dence.  Dr.  Hogue,  Dr.  Waugh,  and  Mr.  \\  ilks  were  sueces- 
J^ively  proposed,  but  felt  themselves,  from  circumstances,  coin- 
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pclled  to  decline ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Howell,  of  Knaresborough, 
was  deputed.  In  November,  twenty-nine  missiomiries  em¬ 
barked  ;  but  were  not  permitted  to  reach  their  destination. 
When  scarcely  a  day’s  sail  from  Rio  Janeiro,  where  they  in¬ 
tended  to  touch  for  refreshments,  they  were  captured  by  a 
French  privateer,  and  were  taken  to  the  Spanish  settlement 
of  Monte  Video,  where  the  Duff  was  ultimately  sold.  After 
being  detained  two  months,  the  missionaries  embarked  on  board 
a  small  vessel  bound  for  Rio  Janeiro;  and  it  is  due  to  Captain 
Carbonelle,  of  the  privateer,  to  record,  that  he  declared,  he  w  ould 
on  no  account  have  captured  them,  had  he  known  the  nature 
of  their  expedition,  and  that  he  generously  advanced  them 
money  to  procure  necessaries  for  the  voyage.  .Vfter  a  stormy 
passage,  they  were  made  prisoners  a  second  time  by  a  Portuguese 
ship,  belonging  to  a  fleet  on  their  w  ay  to  Europe.  Though 
Portugal  was  at  the  time  in  alliance  with  England,  they  were 
not  treated  with  becoming  kindness.  At  the  close  of  Sep¬ 
tember  they  reached  Lisbon,  and  in  October  again  stood  ou 
English  ground.  In  the  meantime,  distressing  calamities  had  be¬ 
fallen  the  establishments  already  formed.  Mr.  Crook,  though 
treated  kindly,  found  his  efforts  entirely  useless.  Peiiiir  ou 
board  an  American  vessel  at  the  time  when  it  w  as  blown  off  the 
island,  he  was  put  on  shore  at  Nukuhiva,  an  island  sixty  miles 
distant.  There  he  remained  seven  months,  and  finally  returned 
to  England  in  May  1799,  with  a  view  to  consult  the  directors; 
and  the  recent  disasters  prevented,  for  many  years,  any  further 
attempts  on  bcluUf  of  the  Maripicsas. 

The  mission  to  the  Friendly  Islands  was  still  more  painful  in 
its  termination.  In  addition  to  the  defection  of  one  of  their 
number,  Veeson,  the  missionaries  were  much  discouraged  by  the 
profligate  habits  and  pernicious  influcnee  of  several  seamen, 
who  landed  from  an  American  vessel,  soon  after  the  departure 
of  the  Duff,  and  associated  with  tliosc  of  similar  character, 
already  on  the  island.  Mr.  Ellis  has  justly  remarked,  that 
‘the  commencement,  progress,  and  issue  of  the  Tonga  ^lission, 
taught  with  fearful  distinctness  and  force,  what  every  subse¬ 
quent  effort  among  tribes  in  similar  circumstances  has  amply, 
and  as  in  the  recent  tragical  occurrence  at  Erromanga,  fatally 
confirmed,  that  the  greatest  diflicnlties  and  dangers  arise 
from  the  baneful  influence  of  abandoned  men  from  civilized 
countries.  Those  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  by  rt'ason  of  the 
length  of  time  they  had  been  there,  and  the  extent  to  w  hich  they 
hml  identified  themselves  with  the  people,  revelling  in  all 
the  vices  to  which  they  were  addicted,  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  language,  views,  and  feelings  of  the  natives, 
and  had  acquired  an  influence  among  them  which  they 
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were  not  slow  to  employ  in  furtherance  of  tlicir  own  evil  pur¬ 
poses.’  The  death  of  an  aged  chief  woman,  it  had  been  in¬ 
sinuated  wiis  occasioned  hv  the  prayers  of  the  missumaries, 
and  some  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  requested  them  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  practice.  Afterwards,  tliey  solicited  permission 
of  the  king  to  put  them  to  death,  witli  a  view  probably  to 
obtain  the  articles  of  iron  and  clothing  which  they  possessed. 
On  the  21st  of  April,  1709,  a  civil  war  commenced,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  assassination  of  the  king  by  his  brother,  while 
asleep  in  his  bed.  This  occasioned  a  recpiest  to  tlie  missionaries 
at  Aheeto  to  arm  themselves,  and  accompany  the  chiefs  with 
whom  they  resided :  which  being  refused,  as  they  determined 
to  be  neutral  amidst  such  contentions,  they  were  informed  that 
no  further  protection  would  be  atforded  them.  In  the  end. 
Bow  ell.  Harper  ami  Oaulton  were  murdered,  and  the  mission- 
house  plundered.  But  even  the  ri'storation  oi  peace  brought 
little  relief  to  the  missionaries.  4'he  native  mind  had  been 
poisoned  against  them  by  base  Europeans,  and  they  were 
treated  with  great  harshness.  In  addition  to  the  miseries  of 
war  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  jicople,  famim*  wrought  deso¬ 
lation  in  the  land ;  to  which  earthquakes  and  hurricanes  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Assured  that  the  death  of  some  of  them  was  deter¬ 
mined  on,  destitute  of  raiment,  and  nearly  so  of  food,  and  ptT- 
ceiving  no  signs  of  usefulness,  the  missionaries  resolved  on  es¬ 
caping  to  New’  Holland,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  by 
the  providential  arrival  of  an  English  letter  of  manpie,  bound  to 
Port  Jackson,  with  a  Spanish  vessel  as  her  prize.  One  of  them, 
Mr.  Shelly,  after  a  short  residence,  returned  to  the  islands,  and 
joined  the  mission  in  Tahiti. 

The  moral,  civil  and  social  state  of  the  people  at  the  jx'riod 
ot  the  early  etforts  of  the  missionary  society  in  'fahiti,  was  as 
had  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  vice  and  war  had  for  y(‘ars 
been  reducing  the  population  to  a  degrcM*  which  threat (‘iied  total 
extinction.  The  missionarii's  used  their  utmost  persuasion  to 
diminish  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  pi'ople,  c'speeially  at  a 
great  festival  in  the  district  of  Matavai,  where  the  ehiets  pro- 
misi'd  that  infanticide  should  be  discoiitiuued.  But  exactly 
twelve  mouths  from  the  Duirs  arrival,  their  labours  sullered  a 
disastrous  iuterruption.  The  Nautilus,  from  Macao,  was  driven 
into  the  harbour  by  stress  of  w’eather;  and  the  captain  and 
crew*  had  nothing  to  barter  with  the  natives  for  provisions  but 
muskets  and  ammunition.  These  were  what  the  chiels  were 
most  (h^sirous  of  obtaining,  and  precisely  what  the;  missionaries 
were  most  anxious  they  should  not  .secure.  The  latter  therefore 
offered  to  supply  the  vessel,  in  order  to  prevent  this  exchange, 
hive  Sandwich  islanders,  how  ever,  having  absconded  from  the  ship, 
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the  captain  declared  he  would  not  sail  without  them.  On  his  appli- 
cation  to  the  missionaries,  one  of  the  deserters  was  appre¬ 
hended,  but  the  others  remained  on  the  islaud,  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  king.  Tlie  vessel  sailed,  but  was  driven  back  hy 
a  storm  in  a  fortnight,  when  the  missionaries  promised  again  to 
furnish  supplies,  but  were  prevented  by  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  Pomare.  On  the  second  day  two  of  the  seamen  deserted, 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  king’s  })rotection.  ’flic  cap¬ 
tain  addressed  himself  to  the  missionaries,  who  sent  four  of 
their  number  to  intercede  with  the  chiefs.  On  their  way 
to  Pomare  they  were  seized  by  some  of  the  natives,  and  were  ill 
treated.  Pomare  expressed  much  distress  and  sympathy  on  the 
occasion  and  sent  them  home  in  a  double  canoe.  Thev  found, 
however,  their  companions  under  arms,  and  in  great  alarm; 
reports  having  spread  of  an  intention  to  attack  their  dwel¬ 
ling.  Considering  themselves  no  longer  secure  from  violence 
and  plunder,  eleven  of  the  missionaries  left  the  island,  accepting 
the  captain’s  otl’er  of  a  passage  to  New'  South  Wales.  TIut  n;- 
ccived,  however,  the  strongest  assurances  of  protection,  the  res¬ 
toration  of  plundered  articles,  and  a  peace  otfering  from  Pomare. 
This  hasty  departure  was  altogether  unjustitiable ;  tliough  it 
appeared  afterwards,  from  the  conduct  of  some  of  them,  that 
there  w  jis  no  great  reason  to  regret  it.  A  few  worthy  individuals 
sutfered  the  verv  calamities  from  which  thev  tied.  Mr.  llassel 
w'as  robbed  and  wounded  at  Paramatta ;  Mr.  Clodc  w  as  baiba- 
rously  murdered,  w  hile  preparing  to  proceed  to  England ;  hut 
the  former  tilled  a  responsible  situation  under  Cjovernment  tor 
many  years  in  New  South  Wales;  Mr.  Cover  returned  to 
England,  and  Mr.  Henry  to  the  islands. 

Pomare  punished  the  inhabitants  of  Pare  for  the  outrage  they 
had  committed,  who,  in  retaliation,  declared  war  against  him. 


The  missionaries,  however,  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  con¬ 
flict.  They  experienced  also  about  this  time  an  internal  trial 


in  the  determination  of  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Lewis,  to 
marry  a  native  woman.  He  was  ultimately  separated  from  their 
communion,  and  in  fact  from  their  society,  hut  continued  to 
maintain  family  prayer  and  to  attend  Christian  worship  till  his 
death  in  Novemlier,  171)1).  Mr.  Harris  went  to  England,  and 


his  place  wiis  speedily  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  the  brethren 
were  now'  indulging  the  hope  of  a  second  visit  from  the  Hurt’, 
when  on  the  arrival  of  the  Albion,  they  learned  the  sad  disaster 
which  had  o<*eurred.  By  the  same  vessel,  the  governor  of  New 
South  Wales  sent  a  letter  and  present  to  Pomare,  w  hich  opened 
up  a  friendly  and  commercial  intercourse  that  has  continued 


to  the  present  time. 

On  the  lOth  of  Jidy,  1801,  the  Royal  Admiral  brought  a  fresh 
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supply  of  missionaries,  who  in  harmony  with  the  superior  ohjoets 
of  tlieir  mission,  sought  to  add  to  the  productions  of  the  island, 
hy  importing  a  quantity  of  valuable  seeds  and  fruits. 

*  Tlie  arrival  of  so  large  a  number  of  fellow-labourers  enabled  the 
missionaries  to  resume  those  plans  of  operation  wliieb  had  been  inter- 
ru|)ted  by  the  departure  of  so  many  from  the  islands.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  some  of  those  who  had  arrived  in  the  ship  Duff,  had  made  sueh 
proficiency  in  the  language  as  to  be  able  to  address  the  natives  without 
an  inter])reter  on  the  great  subjects  of  religion ;  and  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  liord’s  day,  August  16lh,  this  year,  Air.  Nott  preached  to  between 
forty  and  fifty  natives,  assembled  by  invitation  in  the  large  room  of  the 
mission-house,  in  which  the  missionaries  were  accustomed  to  hold  their 
meetings  for  religious  worship.  The  natives  behaved  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  and  listened  with  attention  to  this  the  first  discourse  ever  deli¬ 
vered  by  a  Christian  teacher  in  their  own  language  And  he  who  was 
thus  first  enabled  to  make  known  to  the  Tahitians  tlie  glad  tidings  of 
salvation,  is  honoured  to  be  one  of  the  last  so  employed,  having  survived 
in  the  islands,  with  one  exception,*  all  those  who  arrived  at  the  same 
time  with  himself,  and  still  preaching  the  same  glorious  gos])el  which  he 
first  attempted,  now  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Few  among  modern  mis¬ 
sionaries  liave  been  ])rivilegcd  to  ])reach  to  any  people  for  an  ecpial  length 
of  time,  while  many,  very  many,  have  finished  their  labours  with  their 
lives,  before  being  fully  (pialified  even  to  commence  this  great  duty  of 
missionary  life. 

*  A  fortnight  afterwards,  Air.  Jefferson  preached  his  first  sennon  in 
the  native  language,  and  others  subsequently  engaged  in  this  important 
department  of  missionary  labour.  With  their  ability  tbeir  desire  in¬ 
creased  to  make  the  great  objects  of  their  mission  known  as  extensively 
as  possible  among  the  peo])le,  and  for  this  purpose,  very  soon  after  they 
began  to  preacb  to  tbe  peojde  at  their  own  station,  they  went  on  the 
Sahbath-day  to  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  same  purpose. — 
pp.  14*2,  143. 

The  cliaptcr  from  wliich  this  extract  is  taken  procecMls  to  give 
an  caccount  of  a  war  between  the  king  and  the  insurgent  peo|)lc 
of  Atehurii,  which  occasioned  great  devastation,  and  exhibited 
at  once  the  idolatrous  and  savage  dispositions  of  the  people  and 
of  Pomarc,  and  exposed  the  missionaries  to  considerable  danger. 
They  at  length  deemed  it  needftd  to  obtain  some  gunpowder 
and  a  few  muskets.  Hut  they  suffered  greatly  at  tliis  time  from 
various  causes,  and  not  a  little  from  deficiency  of  food,  occasioned 
by  the  neglect  of  cultivation  and  the  desolations  of  war.  In 
the  midst,  however,  of  suffering  and  danger,  they  ceased  not  to 
preach  and  keep  in  view  the  great  object  of  their  mission.  They 
'vere  also  very  useful  to  the  natives  from  the  medical  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  possessed,  and  in  consequence  obtained  much 
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influence ;  but  in  relation  to  Christianity,  the  people,  as  well  as 
Poinarc  himself,  continued  to  manifest  extreme  insensibility  and 
inaptitude  to  receive  even  the  plainest  truths.  The  island  ap¬ 
peared  also  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  depopulation,  arising  from 
the  united  influence  of  superstition  and  san^uiiniry  contests.  In 
1803  Pomarc  died,  leavings  the  government  to  his  son,  w  ho  as¬ 
sumed  his  name :  but  although  he  manifested  greater  concern 
than  previously  for  the  safety  of  the  missionaries,  his  devoted¬ 
ness  to  the  superstitions  of  his  country  increased. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  that  the  mission¬ 
aries  overcame  the  difhculties  of  the  language,  nor  must  w  e  feel 
surprised  at  this,  w  hen  we  take  into  account  the  extreme  disad¬ 
vantages  attendant  upon  their  early  settlement.  They  also  endea¬ 
voured  to  teach  the  children  bv  the  establishment  of  a  school,  and 
were  not  w  ithout  hope  of  luiving  accomplished  some  good.  It  w  as, 
however,  doubtful,  and  one  of  their  number  wrote,  ‘No  success 
has  attended  our  labours,  so  «as  to  terminate  in  the  conversion 
of  any:  and  there  is  no  apparent  desire  after  instruction  in  the 
blessed  truths  of  the  gospel.  The  news  of  salvation  is  an  idle 
tale  to  them ;  and  though  they  are  visited  as  a  nation  with  sore 
afllictions,  tliey  still  reject  and  despise  our  message.’  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  new  war  arising,  the  missionaries  were  not  only 
exposed  to  hazard,  but  the  rebels,  after  defeating  the  king  and 
plundering  the  districts  of  Matavai  and  Pare,  ransacked  and 
l)urnt  the  houses  of  the  missionaries,  and  destroyed  their  pro¬ 
perty.  They  now'  doubted  the  j)ropriety  of  attempting  longer 
to  remain  in  such  hopeless  circumstances,  and  accordingly  on 
the  J2()th  of  October,  1809,  they  all  departed  to  New*  South 
Wales,  excepting  Messrs.  Nott  and  Hayward,  wlio  remained,  the 
former  at'Kimeo,  and  the  latter  at  lluahiue. 

*  To  all  huiniui  appearance  the  Tahitian  mission  was  now  at  an  end. 
The  attempt  to  coinnuinicate  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  an  idola¬ 
trous  and  savage  nation  had  been  made,  perseveringly  and  faithtully 
made,  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  and  had  failed.  The  opinions  of  many 
as  to  the  injudicious  selection  of  the  field,  and  the  inutility  of  expending 
upon  it  the  resources  of  the  clnirch,  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
events  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  doom  of  the  Tahitian  race  appeared 
sealed.  And  though  He,  in  dcpendance  on  whose  blessing  the  attempt 
had  been  made,  and  whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  had  thoughts 
of  mercy  towards  that  ])eople  still,  the  effects  of  the  calamities  detailed 
in  the  records  of  these  years  of  trial,  and  their  disastrous  termination, 
were  deeply,  painfully,  and  universally  felt.’ — p.  195. 

ithout  discussing  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  Tahiti  as 
the  primary  field  of  evangelical  efforts  among  the  heathen,  "C 
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may  express  our  liigli  opinion  of  the  prudence,  piety,  and  self- 
denying:  zeal  of  most  of  the  missionaries.  It  is  natural  to  desire 
and  anticipate  success,  and  our  sentiments  arc  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  considerably  by  it ;  but  >vhile  in  this  we  realize  the 
goodness  of  God,  it  is  well  to  estimate  the  missionary  enterprise 
by  a  different  standard.  While  tempted  to  invest  with  a  facti¬ 
tious  glory  both  the  men  and  the  measures  where  a  scene  of 
labour  has  been  distinguished  by  rapid  and  general  prosperity, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  true  grandeur  of  missions 
lies  in  the  principle,  and  is  independent  of  external  circum¬ 
stances.  Pro  patria  moriy  in  the  rush  of  battle,  may  satisfy 
aml)ition  ;  but  it  is  suffering  for  Christ^s  sake,  without  human 
reward  or  renown,  that  exhibits  Christianity. 

Several  of  the  missionaries  returned  after  a  time  to  the 
islands,  and  found  Messrs.  Nott  and  Hayward  residing  with 
the  king  at  Eimeo.  The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  at  Tahiti 
prevented  their  resuming  their  former  station  ;  and,  encouraged 
by  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Society 
Islands,  they  proposed  to  commence  a  mission  to  llaiatca,  but 
were  detained  for  several  years  in  Eimeo  by  painful  circum¬ 
stances. 


The  most  important  event  that  occurred,  was  the  alteration 
of  the  king’s  mind,  who  came  to  the  missionaries  on  the 
I8th  of  July,  1812,  offering  himself  for  baptism,  and  declaring 
his  fixed  determination  to  cleave  to  Jehovah,  the  true  God. 


11  is  wishes,  though  not  immediately  gratified,  were  even¬ 
tually  fulfilled.  Soon  after  Pomare  had  avowed  his  belief 
in  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  two  chiefs  arrived  from  Tahiti, 
inviting  him  to  resume  the  government,  w  hither  he  proceeded 
but  failed  in  his  object ;  nevertheless,  frecpient  communica¬ 
tions  from  that  island  informed  the  missionaries  of  the  rise 


there  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  dis[)osition  to  observe 
the  Sabbath.  In  June,  1813,  Messrs.  Nott  and  Hayward, 
in  a  visit  to  the  valley  of  Himtana  found,  to  their  inexpres¬ 
sible  joy,  that  some  of  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  that  neigbour- 
hood  had  renounced  the  gods  of  Tahiti,  and  professed  them¬ 
selves  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  small  chapel,  the  first  ever 
erected  for  Christian  worship  in  Eimeo,  was  opened  in  July, 
1H13;  and  on  the  following  day,  thirty  natives  declared  they 
had  renounced  the  worship  of  idols,  with  its  accompanying 
abominations.  To  these  eleven  more  wxrc  added  in  the  ensuing 
month,  including  a  priest  of  Eimeo,  and  the  young  chief  of  that 
and  Sir  Charles  Sanders’s  Island.  These  and  similar  events 
convinced  the  missionaries  that  their  long  years  of  appa¬ 
rently  fruitless  labour  had  not,  in  fact,  been  in  vain.  Nothing 
conhi  be  more  exemplary  than  the  conduct  of  the  native  chris- 
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tiaiis  at  this  time,  wliich  formed  a  most  striking  contrast  to  their 
previous  deportment. 

The  year  1815  opened  auspiciously  on  the  missionaries,  wlio 
received  four  hundred  copies  of  an  abridgment  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  one  thousand  copies  of  a  small  elementary  work, 
])rinted  for  them  in  New  South  Wales.  The  conduct  of  Patii, 
priest  of  Pai)etoac,  the  district  in  which  the  mission  wjus  esta- 
l)lished,  atforded  them  great  delight.  On  his  return,  one  even- 
ing,  from  the  encampment  of  the  young  chief  of  Iluahinc,  with 
^Ir.  Nott,  he  spoke  to  him  of  his  belief  in  the  truths  he  had 
heard,  and  his  resolution  to  burn  his  idols  the  following  dav. 
This  he  did ;  and  the  elVect  was  beneficial  on  the  minds  of  some 
who  had  been  i)rcviously  Maveriiig.  Many,  both  in  Eimeo  and 
Tahiti,  followed  this  example,  and  demolished  the  temples. 
The  growing  numbers  of  the  Christians,  however,  incensed  the 
idolaters,  and  the  chiefs  of  Parc,  Matavai,  and  Apaiano,  de¬ 
vised  a  plan  for  assassinating  in  one  night  every  Christian  on 
the  island.  This  project  was  mercifully  frustrated,  and  the 
Christians  escaped  to  Eimeo ;  hut  the  extraordinary  state  of 
affairs  in  the  islands,  the  sanguinary  contests  that  had  taken 
and  the  undimiuislicd  hatred  to  Christianity 
idolaters,  induced  the  appointment  of  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  Soon  after,  the  chiefs  of  Tahiti  invited  the 
refugees  in  Eimeo  to  return,  and  the  king  accompanied  them. 
Negotiations  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  were  apparently 
satisfactory;  hut  the  king’s  party  were  suspicious,  and  the  idola¬ 
ters  were  urged  by  the  priests  to  attempt  the  extermination  of 
the  Christians.  They  w  ere  attacked  during  their  worship ;  a 
battle  ensued,  and  the  idolaters  were  victorious,  till  they  reached 
the  position  occupied  by  the  chiefs  of  Eimeo  and  Iluahine,  when 
their  leader  was  slain,  and  the  Christian  party  became  masters 
of  the  island.  The  mild  treatment  of  the  van(|uishcd  greatly 
conciliated  them,  and  Pomare  was  restored  to  supreme  authority 
in  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  family  and  district  temples 
throughout  the  island  were  destroyed,  the  idols  generally  com¬ 
mitted  to  th.c  flames,  and  idolatry  was  abolished. 

*  'Hie  entire  population  of  the  group  of  islands  in  which  the  mission 
was  estahlished,  was  l>efore  the  close  of  this  year  professedly  Christian  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  snudl  minority,  they  were  such  only  in  pro- 
fes«*ion  ;  the  change  with  them  had  been  rather  a  civil  revolution  than  a 
religious  conversion :  multitudes  had  but  vcr\'  imperfect  ideas  of  what 
Christianity  was  ;  they  had  complied  with  the  wishes,  or  followed  the 
example  of  their  chiefs  ;  and  though  a  considerable  number  had,  from 
the  instructions  of  the  missionaries  in  previous  vears,  and  from  their 
more  recent  attendance  on  the  school  at  Eimeo,  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  outlines  of  Christian  truth,  hut  few  were  subjects  of  that  renova¬ 
tion  of  heart  which  constitutes  the  true  Christian.  Nevertheless,  tiicrc 


place  ill  Tahiti, 
evinced  hv  the 
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were  at  this  time  a  number  who  pave  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  havinp 
experienced  the  moral  chanpe  which  is  produced  only  by  the  repenerat- 
inp  intluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  best  proof  of  this  was  furnished 
not  in  their  clear  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  pospel,  and  their  zeal  to 
extend  it,  but  in  their  entirely  altered  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
confirmed  by  their  consistent  deportment  durinp  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  often  extended  throuph  a  lonp  scries  of  years. 

‘  Hut,  thouph  comparatively  few  were  the  subjects  of  this  entire  and 
spiritual  renovation,  the  preat  national  change  was  an  incalculable  bless- 
inp  to  the  people.  They  were  liberated  from  the  intellectual  bondage 
and  the  moral  debasement  of  idolatry,  from  the  tormenting  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  malignant  spiritual  influence,  or  of  treachery  and  murder  for 
human  sacrifices,  as  well  as  from  the  despotism  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious 
priesthood.  The  infamous  areoi  institution  was  abolished,  infanticide 
ceased,  polygamy  was  discontinued,  and  Christian  marriage  instituted. 
All  the  humiliating  prohibitions  to  which  the  female  sex  had  been  sub¬ 
ject  ccjised,  and  the  social  habits  of  the  entire  community  in  this  res|)ect 
changed.  Intoxication,  with  few  exce})tions,  ceased . The  deca¬ 

logue  was  recognized  as  the  rule  of  human  condnet ;  a  knowledge  of 
letters  esteemed  the  highest  attainment,  and  universally  desired  ;  the 
true  (lod  acknowledged  as  the  creator,  preserver,  and  l)encfaetor  of  all  ; 
the  Sabbath-day  regarded  as  a  season  divinely  appointed  for  religious 
engagements,  and  spent  in  cessation  from  ordinary  labour,  but  occupied 
in  the  private  or  public  duties  of  religion  ;  new  motives  to  industry  were 
su])plied ;  and  prospects  of  security  and  peace  enjoyed,  to  which  pre¬ 
ceding  generations  had  been  strangers.  .  .  .  This  astonishing  change 
was  not  produced  or  j)romoted  by  the  civil  power,  but  by  the  force  of 
conviction  on  the  minds  of  those  who  first  received  the  gospel,  by  the 
exemplification  of  its  principles  and  tendencies  in  the  benignant  conduct 
of  its  professors,  and  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  their 
favour.  Those  who  first  embraced  it  did  so,  in  every  instance,  not  in 
compliance  with,  but  in  opposition  to  the  civil  authorities  under  wliich 
they  lived.  The  civil  power  was  arrayed  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the 
estaldished  idolatries,  which  the  first  Christians  renounced.  Force  was 
used,  not  in  favour  of,  but  against  Christianity,  and  employed  with  all 
the  blind  infatuation  of  idolatrous  bigotry  for  its  extinction.  Force  was 
used  by  the  ciiristians,  but  onlv  as  a  last  resort,  not  to  extend  their  faith, 
hut  for  self-preservation ;  and  then,  especially  in  the  proceedings  at 
Tahiti  and  llaiatea,  evidentlv  with  less  reliance  on  the  force  of  arms, 
than  the  eflicaev  of  prayer,  and  the  protection  of  the  Almighty.’ — 
pp.  223— *2*20. 

Ill  18I(),  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  were  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  multitudes  who  applied  for  instruction,  both  in  reli¬ 
gious  and  civil  coueerns ;  chapels  were  multiplied  in  Tahiti,  the 
sabbath  observed  throughout  the  islands,  and  four  thousand  had 
learned  to  read,  some  to  write.  Additional  missionaries  arriv(*d 
in  1817  ;  Mr.  Ellis,  in  February;  Mr.  Ormond,  in  April;  and 
Messrs.  Threlkeld,  Barff,  Williams,  Bourne,  Darling,  and  Platt, 
>''ith  their  wives,  in  November.  Mr.  Ellis  took  out  a  jirinting 
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|>r(*8s.  Tlic  kill"  was  much  pleased  at  the  idea  of  haviu"  hooks 
printed  in  his  own  country ;  composed  the  first  pa"e  of  tlie 
native  spellin"-book,  and  printed  otf  tlie  first  sheet  himself,  on 
the  IlOth  of  June,  1817. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  at  Papetoae,  the  mission¬ 
aries  had,  in  181  1,  he"uu  to  build  a  vessel,  and  beiii"  now 
assisted  by  Mr.  Williams,  completed  and  launched  it  in 
December.  It  was  called  the  llaweis,  and  after  eonvevin"  the 
missionaries  to  their  respective  stations,  was  ])resented  by  the 
soeietv  to  Pomare.  On  the  Idth  of  Mav,  1818,  the  season 
when  the  parent  society  was  holdiii"  its  annual  ineetiu",  tlie 
people  proposed  the  formation  of  a  I'ahitian  Missionary  Society, 
which  was  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  Pomare  and 
amidst  cireumstauees  of  j^reat  interest.  Arrangements  were 
now  made  for  estahlishiii"  a  mission  iu  the  Society  Islands,  and 
several  were  appointed  to  the  service.  The  senior  missionaries 
remained  iu  liuahine,  but  Messrs.  Williams  and  Threlkeld  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Kaiati‘a,  and  schools  of  instruction  were  opened  in 
both  islands.  In  October,  1818,  at  the  reipiest  of  Mahine,  the 
chief,  a  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  comprehending  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  liuahine  and  Sir  Charles  Sanders’s  Islaml;  and  in 
September,  1811),  a  similar  institution  was  established  at 
llaiatea.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  Ion"  employed 
themselves  in  erectiii"  a  lar^e  place  of  worship  at  Pajiaoa,  in 
compliance  witli  the  orders  of  the  kiu";  and  this  immense 
buildiu",  7\'2  feet  lonj^  and  51  wide,  constructed  after  the 
native  manner,  by  native  workman,  was  opened  for  worship  on 
the  llth  of  May,  1811),  when  three  of  the  missionaries,  in  three 
pulpits,  fixed  at  ccpial  distances,  addressed  congregations, 
amouutiu"  altogether  to  nearly  (),(K)0  persons.  On  the  first 
Sabbath  alter,  the  kin"  was  publicly  baiitized  by  Mr.  llickncll, 
one  of  the  senior  missionaries.  A  number  of  natives  wen*  also 
ba[)tized  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  in  all  the  stations  in  Ta¬ 
hiti  and  Kimeo.  In  the  Leeward,  or  Society  Islands,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  met  with  jjreat  encouragement,  and  about  the  eom- 
meueemeut  of  the  year  1820,  a  Christian  church  was  formed  at 
every  station  iu  Tahiti  and  Kimeo,  the  missionaries  havin"  de¬ 
voted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  instruction  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  becoming  members.  Larjre 
plaecsof  worship  were  opened  iuMay,  of  the  same  year,  in  llua- 
hiue  and  llaiatea,  and  churches  were  formed  there.  But  Satan 
ra"ed.  The  life  of  Mr.  Williams  was  more  than  once  endan¬ 
gered,  and  a  conspiracy  was  detected  a"ainst  the  life  of  Pomare. 
\  arious  islands  now  renounced  idolatry  and  professed  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  Pomare  died  on  the  7th  of  December,  1821,  at  the 
Bjre  of  47  years. 
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Messrs.  Tv  reman  and  Bennett  had  been  sent  out  at  this  time  as 

^  ^  •  •  • 

a  deputation  from  the  society, to  visit  its  stations, and  were  heartily 
weleomcd.  Tlie  missionaries  had  loii"  been  desirous  of  intro- 
(lueiii^  the  jjospel  to  the  Marquesas,  the  most  easterly  "roup  in 
the  Pacific,  and  .Mr.  Ellis  went  with  the  deputation  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  the  winds  forced  them  to  the  Saiidwieh  Islands,  where 
they  were  joyfully  received  by  the  kiii"  and  chiefs,  and  some 
American  missionaries.  Here  they  were  detained  four  months, 
and  rendered  important  aid  to  the  labourers  already  in  the 
lield.  At  the  close  of  1822,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  aecompanied 
by  two  native  teachers,  from  the  church  at  Iluahiuc,  left  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  arrived  in  February,  1823.  It 
was  his  privilege  to  administer  baptism  to  the  first  convert  in 
Hawaii,  the  mother  of  the  late  kill",  and  to  assist  in  instructing 
the  kill"  and  iiueen  of  these  islands,  until  their  embarkation  for 
Fujrland,  where  both  died. 

Tlie  llervcy  and  the  Austral  islands  received  the  pispel  under 
iuterestiii"  eireumstanees,  and  the  visits  of  Mr.  M  illiams  were 
hi"hly  conducive  to  the  encouragement  of  the  teachers  and 
pci)[de. 

The  jiress  of  matter  and  the  straitness  of  our  limits  w  ill  ren¬ 
der  it  impracticable,  however,  to  do  more  than  indicate  general 
events  in  the  briefest  form,  and  almost  in  the  way  of  tabular 
contents. 

A  code  of  law  s  had  been  framed  by  Poniare,  in  1819,  w  hich 
was  revised  and  enlarged  in  the  parliament  or  general  assembly 
of'lahiti  and  Eimeo,  in  1821.  It  was  founded  on  the  laws  of 
Kugland,  and  partook  of  the  spirit  of  just  and  free  legislation. 
Ill  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  South  Sea  Aeailemy  was 
formed  at  hhnico,  designed  for  the  edueation  of  the  eliildren  of 
missionaries  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  islands,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orsmond.  Pomare  1 II.  was 
crowned  as  sovereign  of  the  two  islands  in  April,  1825,  when 
the  Bible  and  the  laws  were  recognised  as  the  prinei|)le  and 
rule  by  which  the  government  should  be  administered.  The 
de|)utation  left  the  islands,  after  four  years  ins|)ection,  in  June, 
without,  however,  accomplishing  so  much  good  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  their  residence, 
and  their  ignorance  of  tlie  character  of  the  people,  and  of  their 
language.  Mr.  Ellis  properly  remarks,  and  it  may  serve  as 
a  lesson  for  the  future — ‘  if  even  only  one  individual  had 
been  sent  out  who,  instead  of  spending  a  lew  weeks  at  each 
station,  had  taken  up  his  abode  for  seven  or  ten  years  in  the 
islands,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  native  language,  and 
had  nuule  himself  acquainted  with  the  character  ol  the  people, 
mid  the  principles  of  their  social  organization,  his  influence  and 
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co-opcration  with  the  missionaries  would  undoubtedly  have  se¬ 
cured  far  more  important  advantages  to  the  mission  and  the 
nation,  without  making  heavier  demands  on  the  means  of  tlie 
soeiety/  Amidst  much  general  prosperity  in  Tahiti  and  the 
neighbouring  islands, the  churches  were  greatly  in  jured  l)y  the  in¬ 
temperance  of  some  of  their  members.  Nevertheless,  they  had 
multiplied  reasons  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  In  the 
Spring  of  1827,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pitman,  went  to  Rarotonga,  where  they  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  people,  and  found  that  the  entire  population  had 
renounced  idolatry,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  instruction 
of  the  native  teachers,  whose  agency  had  been  more  etlcctive 
there  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  missionary  field. 

The  wonderful  success  which  had  attended  the  introduction 
of  the  gospel  at  Rarotonga,  renewed  the  desire  of  Mr.  Williams 
to  convey  the  same  blessings  to  the  remoter  islands  of  the  west, 
and  he  determined  to  build  a  small  vessel,  as  the  means  of  con¬ 
veyance,  which  he  aptly  called  ^Thc  Messenger  of  Peace.’  The 
Navigators’  Islands,  or  Samoas,  became  an  object  of  early  solici¬ 
tude,  and  successful  operation. 

In  18.‘1()  Mr.  (h'ook,  who  had  laboured  with  fidelitv  in  the 
islands  since  1810,  and  at  Taiarabu  since  1823,  removed  to 
New’  South  M  ales.  Two  among  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Society  Islands  died  in  1831  ;  one,  the  enterprising  chief  of 
Tahaa,  w  ho  perished  at  sea  ;  the  other,  Tamatoa,  chief  of  Raia- 
tea,  who  had  been  the  earliest  of  his  countrymen  to  receive 
Christianity,  and  an  eminent  friend  of  the  mission. 

In  toncliing  at  Manna,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Navigators 
Islands,  the  following  interesting  fact  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Williams  : — lie  found  there  some  natives  of  Ravavai,  w  ho,  driven 
out  of  their  course  in  a  voyage  to  a  neighbouring  island,  had, 
after  drifting  about  the  ocean,  at  the  merev  of  winds  and  tides, 
for  nearly  three  months,  reached  Dianna,  a  distance  from  home 
of  nearly  2(KK)  miles.  The  gospel  had  been  introduced  at 
Ravavai  before  their  departure,  and  on  recovering  from  their 
exhaustion,  they  built  a  chapel  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
and  chose  one  of  their  number  to  be  their  teacher. 

In  the  month  of  December  1835,  one  of  the  most  important 
works  to  w  hich  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  had  been  di- 
m'ted,  was  completed  ;  namely,  the  translation  of  the  Rihlc 
into  the  Tahitian  language,  cinetlv  by  Mr.  Nott.  The  intclli- 
gence  w  as  received  w  ith  no  ordinary  emotions  of  gladness.  51r. 
Nott  procetMled  to  England  to  have  it  printed,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bihle  Society.  Having  accomplished 
the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  re-embarked  in  August,  1838, 
taking  with  him  three  thousand  copies  of  the  Tahitian  Bible, 
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nnd  ail  equal  number  of  New  Testaments.  Mr.  AVilliams  also 
conveyed  to  Rarotonga  tive  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  tlie  native  language,  wdiich  had  been  printed  by  the 
same  society.  The  whole  were  speedily  ])urchased.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  also  made  by  him  for  the  establishment  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  educating  youths  of  piety  and  ability  to  become  native 
teachers.  It  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ruzzacott,  and 
commenced  with  eleven  pupils. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1838,  ^Ir.  AVilliams  sailed  in  the  Cam¬ 
den  from  Gravesend,  with  nine  missionaries,  and  reached  Tutuila, 
in  the  Navigators'  Islands,  in  the  follow  ing  November.  The 
accompanying  missionaries  immediately  proceeded  to  the  most 
necessitous  stations,  and  Mr.  M  illiams,  by  the  kind  compulsion 
of  the  natives,  took  up  his  abode  at  Fasetootai,  in  Anana. 
A  missionary  meeting  was  held  in  the  district,  in  1839,  and 
afterwards  at  every  other  station.  ]Mr.  AVilliams  now  prepared 
to  enter  on  the  great  work  which  had  occupied  his  attention 
for  years  past,  namely,  the  introduction  of  the  gos])cl  to  the 
numerous,  extensive  and  popidous  islands  between  the  Friendly 
Islands,  and  New  Holland.  At  a  general  meeting  of  native  teach¬ 
ers,  twelve  were  selected  to  aceompany  him,  and  on  the  3rd  of  No¬ 
vember,  1839,  he  proceeded  to  Apia.  Ihvo  days  afterwards,  in  com¬ 
pany  w  ith  Messrs.  Harris  and  Cunningham,  he  began  his  voyage, 
and  soon  reached  Rotuma,  000  miles  from  Samoa.  1'herc  he  found 
several  chiefs  willing  to  receive  teachers.  Resuming  the  voyage  to¬ 
wards  the  New'  Hebrides,  the  (^amden  reached  Fatuna  on  the  17th 
of  November,  and  on  the  18th,  the  island  of  Tanna.  As  the 
chief  seemed  friendly,  three  native  teachers  w  ere  landed,  amidst 
the  prayers  and  blessings  of  their  friends,  while  the  C'amden 
proceeded  to  Dillon's  Bay,  in  Frromanga.  Mr.  Williams, 
followed  by  his  brethren,  proceeded  on  shore  to  establish 
friendly  communications.  In  this  they  a|)pcared  to  succeed, 
and  walked  along  the  beach  towards  the  interior,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  the  natives.  The  se(piel  is  too  well  known. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the  part  of  the  inatives,  this 
was  an  act  of  retaliation  for  the  misconduct  of  some  of  the 
civilized  barbarians  of  Europe.  The  (Camden  was  afterwards 
employed  with  advantage  in  the  service  of  the  mission,  but  the 
necessity  of  a  larger  vessel  being  recently  made  known,  a  strong 
and  handsome  one,  appro|)riatcly  called  the  John  Williams,  lias 
been  obtained  for  by  the  generous  exertions  of  the 

young.  The  Samoan  mission  was  strengthened,  in  1813,  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Chisholm,  who  began  his  labours  in  a  considera¬ 
ble  island,  Savaii ;  and  there  arc  at  present  in  the  Samoan  group 
fifteen  European  missionaries  and  one  European  assistant,  with 
a  large  number  of  native  teachers. 
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•  Tb^  pre»  is  in  •ctive  opermlion.  and  since  its  removal  to  its  present 
locality,  in  1 S42,  upwards  of  1 20,lXX)  copies  of  small  books,  mcludin*: 
editioos,  of  10,000  each,  of  three  of  the  giospels,  and  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  have  been  issued,  besides  sjx*llinff-books.  in  the  di,ilect  of  the 
islands  to  the  west.  The  entire  population  of  the  Samoas  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  60,000.  of  whom  between  40,000  and  oO.OlX)  have  renounced 
heathem'sm,  and  the  majoriK  of  them  profess  christianitv.  More  than 
2o,000  are  able  to  read,  and  a  considerable  number  have  learned  to 
write.  The  srreatej  part  of  th»>se  who  profess  Christianity  and  attend 
the  schools,  and  other  means  of  religious  instruction,  are,  as  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  painfully  aware,  only  Christians  in  name.  There  is.  at  the 
same  time,  great  cause  for  thankfulness  and  encc'ui  agement  in  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  who  are  earnestly,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  sin¬ 
cerely  seeking  after  instruction,  more  especially  in  those  whom  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  have,  after  attentive  ohser\*ance  and  examination,  admitted  to 
Christian  fellowship,  and  who  amount  to  16S0  individuals. 

‘  TheseYorm  a  most  important  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  Sooietv's  eiforts 
in  the  South  seas,  where  between  forty  and  hfty  EurojH'.an  missionaries, 
assisted  by  a  goodly  number  of  native  teachers,  in  connexion  with  the 
Society,  are  labouring  in  nearly  forty  islands,  containinsr  upwards  of 
100,0()0  inhabitants.  In  thirty  islands,  idolatiy*,  withiUl  its  attendant 
miseiy  and  crime,  has  l>een  abolished,  and  christianitv  is  professed  by 
more  than  90.000  of  their  inhabitants,  among  whom,  in  addition  toother 
cheering  results  of  the  labours  of  nearly  hfty  years,  there  are  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  besides  those  who  have  died  in  the  faith  luid  hope  of  the  gc\s- 
pel,  6135  communicants  ’oelonging  to  the  native  churches  of  the  South 
Sea  M  ission. 

*  In  addition  to  the  evidence  furnished  in  these  pages,  of  the  Ixmchts 
the  people  have  received,  their  truly  exemplary  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  the  avidity  with  which  they  have  sought,  and  the  high  estimation 
in  which  they  hold  the  si\cred  scriptures,  are  SiUisfactory  evidences  of  the 
extent  to  which  education  has  prevailed,  and  of  the  inonil  feelings  of  the 
people.  Their  numerous  and  well  built  vessels,  their  neat  and  thriving 
towms  and  villages,  their  extensive  plantations,  their  decent  and  res¬ 
pectable  apparel.  and  the  great  increase  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  domestic  life,  are  so  many  proofs  of  their  temporal  improvements, 
while  the  single  fact  of  the  sum  of  £5*25  having  been,  w'ithin  the  last  two 
years,  sent  from  Tahiti  alone,  in  payment  for  the  Bibles  and  Testaments 
forwrarded  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  famishes  most  un¬ 
questionable  evidence  of  the  astonishing  progress  that  must  have  been 
made  in  civilization  and  religious  feeling,  by  a  people  who.  prior  to 
their  profession  of  Christianity,  not  thirty  vears  ago,  were  equally  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  value  of  money,  the  use  of  letters,  the  existence  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  that  ever  blessed  God  whose  will  it  reveals.* — pp.  396 — S. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  given  a  clear  and  succinct  narrative  of  the  n'- 
cent  transactions  at  Tahiti,  connected  with  the  aggressions  of 
the  agents  of  France.  Upon  this,  however,  we  do  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  enter,  since  the  w’hole  of  these  affairs  are  likely  to  he  more 
fully  developed  in  publications  which  are  speedily  forthcoming. 
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WcniAT,  therefore,  take  an  opportunity  hereafter  of  e\^XM\ndiuj: 
more  fully  the  cireuiustaiuvs  of  this  east\ 

The  last  |x>rtion  of  the  volume  is  ixvupiixi  chietly  iu  details 
of  the  Chinese  mission.  This  xe  pn>|xvx'  to  i\>usider  in  ctm- 
ne\ion  with  the  stwud  volume,  aud  in  the  mean  time  nxxuu- 
mend  otir  rt'aders  to  refrt'sh  themselves  xith  these  Ivan's,  xhieh 
ftiruish  ample  evideuei'  of  the  ^raiY  aud  pnuideuix'  of  Inxl;  of 
his  srrace  iu  reuderiu^  the  lalx^urs  of  faithful  missionaries  emi¬ 
nently  sueet'ssful  amidst  the  most  ap|VAlliu^  ditheultii's,  aud  of 
his  pro>*ideuee  in  overruling  what  mi^ht  apjx'ar  to  Ix'  easxial 
or  most  diri'ful  events  for  the  furtheraiux'  of  the  s:^\s|x'l. 

On  the  whole  we  have  Ixvu  jrreatly  iutert'sttxl,  though  pn'- 
musly  famili.ar  with  nuvst  of  the  more  im|H>rtaut  faets;  aud  we 
look  forwanl  with  pleasundde  autieipatiou  to  the  issue  of 
the  remaiuiusr  ix>rtiou  of  this  valuable  addition  to  missionary 
historv. 


Art.  IX.  The  History  of  thf  English  Krx'olntion.  Hy  K.  K.  nahln\:uin, 
late  IV^lossor  of  History  in  the  I’nivorsity  of  (lOttinp'n  :  tninslatod 
from  the  Cicrman  hy  H.  K\*;u\s  Lloyd.  LvMidon:  lA^n^nan^.  1S44. 

Few  thiusrs  ever  atVonl  us  mon'  n'al  pleasun\  as  we  have  often 
ohsei^ed,  than  the  opinions  of  an  eu I ijrh tern'll  fon'iiruer  ujhui 

our  national  historv.  'fhat  Hevolutiou,  whieh  has  alwavs  luvn 

«  • 

the  idol  of  whi^  statesmen,  is  preeisely  one  of  those  ijraud  eir- 
cumstaiuYs  in  eivilir.ation,  mort'  open  to  an  impartial  venliet 
fnuu  men'  s^xYtators,  than  fnuu  mirselves,  as  heiujr  imnu'iliately 
iuten'sted  iu  it.  The  eyes  of  Ensrlishmeu  always  Kx^k  at  it 
thnnijjh  the  spei'taeles  of  party.  Tories,  w  ho  omx'  abhorn'd  it, 
have  at  last  eome  to  fall  iu  love  with  it  ;  no  iueimsiderable 
pnx)f,  by  the  way,  that  the  sehix^l  of  C'harles  .lames  Fo\  must 
have  vastly  overrat ixl  its  n'sults  iu  developiuj;  the  n'al  liberties 
of  mankind.  Pn)fessor  Pahlmanu  favonn'd  his  n)untrynu'u 
with  this  most  m:usterlv  sketeh  now  Ivinir  on  our  table.  All 
(lerinany  applauded  his  labours,  'fhe  translation  appears  to 
us  thoroughly  well  exei'uted  ;  nor  ean  our  n'aders  better  lay  out 
half-a-jruinea,  in  inen'asinj;  their  stix'k  of  nuxlern  publieatioiis, 
than  by  purehasinj;  this  volume.  We  shall  aim  at  an  analysis 
of  its  contents  and  ehanu'tcr,  in  order  to  see  how  they  Ix'ar 
upon  our  pn'sent  times.  Flvents  of  the  inii;htiest  import  an' 
evidently  about  to  absorb  the  attention  of  Kun>pe :  let  history 
thcn'fore  fall  into  her  pniper  plaee,  aud  n'alif.e  tlie  description 
of  the  ancients,  as  philosophy  teaching  by  example. 
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Our  author,  being  no  sciolist,  is  not  afraid  to  begin  ab  initio. 
His  survey  glances  back  a  long  way  :  since  he  justly  contends, 
that  traces  of  our  llevolution  may  be  discovered  even  under  the 
Tudors,  ^  when  the  governing  power  bore  with  heavy  pressure 
upon  the  low^er  classes/  The  problem  among  sovereigns  then 
was  to  depress  the  aristocracy  just  so  far,  as  that  the  crown, 
instead  of  the  coronet,  might  suck  the  sweet,  and  devour  the 
strong.  Kings  wanted  to  be  lions  before  their  fellow -creatures ; 
living  upon  the  liberties  and  property  of  tlie  latter,  without 
being  liable  to  the  impertinencies  of  wolves,  bears,  or  even  smaller 
monsters,  who  had  for  ages  presumed  to  demand  an  enormous 
portion  of  the  plunder  from  their  royal  lord  of  the  forest. 
These  lesser  animals  of  prey  were  of  course  rampant  at  the 
change.  Feudalism  and  aristocracy  almost  worked  themselves 
into  patriotism,  for  fear  the  sceptre  should  bow  down  the  backs 
of  the  people.  When  the  w  ars  of  York  and  Lancaster  subsided, 
England  had  begun  to  breathe.  Forests  were  disappearing 
from  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  mere  breeding  of  swine 
w  as  giving  w  ay  to  the  multii)lication  of  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep. 
Hides  and  w  ool  grew  into  articles  of  commerce  ;  sure  signs  that 
the  castle  of  military  oppression  w  as  about  to  crack  in  its  foun¬ 
dations.  Not  but  that  fiscal  exactions  still  carried  all  before 
them.  Hanseatic  merchants  overreached  regal  state -craft, 
through  a  trade  fettered  at  home  having  to  compete  w  ith  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  republics  abroad.  It  was  a  common 
saying  on  the  continent, — ‘  We  purchase  from  the  English  the 
fox^s  skin  for  a  penny,  and  sell  them  the  fox^s  tail  for  a  tlorin  V 
Ships  and  manufactures,  the  nerves  and  sinew  s  of  liberty,  had 
yet  to  appear.  Henry  the  Seventh,  however,  preferred  wealth 
before  arms.  He  found  the  revenues  so  dilapidated,  that  only 
.€5000  a  year  could  be  claimed  as  his  legal  income :  vet  besides 
making  such  improvements  as  enabled  him  to  equalise  receipt 
with  expenditure,  he  went  a  step  further,  and  amassed  treasure. 
No  sovereign  had  done  so  before  him,  since  William  the  Con¬ 
queror.  His  coffers  contained  at  his  deatli  no  less  than  €1,800,000 
sterling  !  The  enormity  of  such  an  amount  will  appear  in  its 
proper  light,  w  hen  it  is  remembered,  that  the  circulating  medium 
of  that  day,  for  all  England,  did  not  reach  a  higher  sum  than 
about  €G,()(X),000.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  reign, 
therefore,  he  assembled  a  parliament  but  once  ;  though  he  had 
augmented  the  power  of  tlie  Commons,  by  adding  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  members.  His  predilections,  in  fact,  were  rather 
with  them  than  with  the  nobility.  '  His  relentless  rigour  wiis 
directed  exclusively  against  the  great  men :  and  that  extra- 
ordinarx^  tribunal,  subsequently  so  justly  detested  as  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  llenry  had  instituted  by  virtue  of  his  supreme 
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jiidirial  authority,  was  felt  by  the  people  to  he  a  hlcssin^.  It 
checked  the  arroj^ance  of  many  a  powerful  nobleman,  who  till 
then,  could  be  reached  by  no  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice, 
because  he  was  able  to  oppose  its  execution,  not  only  by  means 
of  his  ow  n  servants,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  number  of  dependants 
and  followers,  who  w  ere  distinguished  by  his  badj^e  ami  colours, 
and  who  were  bound  to  support  him  on  every  emergency.' 
These  troops  of  private  janizaries  he  repressed  with  the  right 
hand  of  the  law.  Even  his  riches  had  been  gathered  from  those 
who  too  often  unjustly  obtained  them ;  so  that  the  poorer 
classes  really  loved  his  memory.  In  one  word,  he  j)arcd  the 
talons  of  as  cruel  an  oligarchy  as  the  world  ever  smiled  upon. 
11  is  measures  at  least  wore  a  benevolent  taspcct  towards  the 
many,  whatever  might  have  been  their  characteristics  towards 
the  few.  Greater  freedom  began  generally  to  prevail  through¬ 
out  daily  life.  Long  leases  of  lands  came  into  fashion.  The 
vassal  peasantry  grew  up  into  a  free  tenantry,  w  ith  no  incon¬ 
siderable  body  of  freeholders  amongst  them.  Population  in¬ 
creased  both  in  town  and  country.  Philip  dc  Coniines  and  Sir 
John  Fortcscuc,  bear  testimony  to  the  superior  condition  of  this 
realm  over  that  of  France,  as  to  government,  food,  quietness, 
and  the  various  comforts  of  life.  Trial  by  jury  had  not  yet 
been  cow  ed  bv  tlie  frowns  and  rutiles  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  \Ve 
may  discern  plainly  enough  that  transitionary  state,  during 
w  Inch  autocracy  was  w  axing  fat  at  the  expense  of  the  peerage. 
IIenr\’  the  Eighth  and  his  children  turned  their  attention  more 
to  the  people. 

The  ambition  of  \\  olsey  helped  forw  ard  another  step  tow  ards 
popular  emancipation,  by  cherishing  a  royal  taste  for  expensive 
enterprises.  As  the  treasury  became  empty,  stern  necessity 
compelled  an  appeal  to  parliament.  Then  followed  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  with  all  its  marvellous  changes, — the  defianee  of  Rome, 
the  divorce  of  Catharine,  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and 
the  extinction  of  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  spiritual  lords : 
for  unless  Henry  had  put  down  the  mitred  abbots,  he  would 
have  never  succeeded  in  his  ultimate  measures.  Here  w  e  jiossess 
an  invaluable  precedent  for  some  of  the  organic  modifications 
which  must,  ere  long,  be  made.  Cranmer  and  Sir  Thomas 
Cromwell  soon  learned  to  play  with  those  dangerous  weapons, 
which  cut  off  their  enemies,  and  then  cruelly  recoiled  upon 
themselves.  They  that  take  the  sword  of  persecution  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  perish  by  it.  The  pope  himself,  even  in  the  most  [)apal 
times,  had  always  found  England  ready  to  kick  and  plunge 
Jigainst  oppression.  The  officers  and  publicans  of  his  holiness 
h;vd  been  watched  and  checked  by  the  statutes  of  Praemunire 
from  the  days  of  Fhlward  Plantagenet.  Before  ieliffe  was  ever 
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heard  of,  very  severe  punishments  awaited  any  clergyman,  who 
should  suffer  himself  to  be  invested  with  preferment  from  Rome, 
in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  the  crown.  Cromwell  directed  his 
first  thrust  at  this  weak  place.  A  thunderbolt,  not  from  the 
Vatican,  but  from  Windsor,  alarmed  the  entire  hierarchv.  It 
was  announced,  that  the  prelacy  and  priesthood  had  touched 
the  unclean  thing,  in  having  either  directly  or  indirectly,  accep¬ 
ted  temporalities  from  the  tiara.  In  their  alarm,  they  offered 
100,000  to  their  sovereign  for  a  full  pardon,  which  he  refused, 
until  they  agreed  to  insert,  in  the  preamble  of  their  grant, 
clauses  acknowledging  his  highness  as  '  the  sole  protector  and 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England.^  They  succeeded  in¬ 
deed,  after  long  negociations,  in  getting  the  words  inserted, 
Quantum  per  Cliristi  legem  licet :  yet  nevertheless  Ilenrv  sub¬ 
stantially  achieved  what  his  wary  minister  had  in  view.  The 
sceptre  culminated  over  the  crosier.  Here  lay  the  eardinal 
error  of  what  was  called  the  British  reformation.  It  overthrew 
that  which  was  wrong,  without  establishing  that  which  wjis  right. 
It  blew  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath.  Its  spiritual  mer¬ 
cies,  and  ecclesiastical  freedom,  were  to  be  only  for  one  class ; 
who  were  not  to  resist  religious  tyranny,  except  when  it  threat¬ 
ened  their  own  Benjamin’s  mess.  At  the  bottom  of  that  bowl 
was  the  grand  point  at  issue — Pelf!  We  are  not  now  impugn¬ 

ing  the  sanctity  and  sincerity  of  such  individuals  as  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  or  Hooper  and  Taylor ;  but  we  are  honestly  at¬ 
tacking  a  false  system, — that  which  pretended  to  marry  the 
church  to  the  state,  and  join  together  those  which  God  always 
intended  should  be  kept  asunder.  That  false  system  forged  a 
chain  for  conscience,  still  remaining  unbroken.  Through  its 
existence  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  these  realms  are 
marked,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  are  even  branded  men  !  This,  we 
know,  is  strong  and  painful  language  ;  but  is  it  not  just  ?  Is 
it  not  true?  Let  the  meshes  of  that  curious  net  answer  the 
query,  spread  as  they  are,  with  spider-like  skill,  over  more  than 
ten  thousand  parishes,  to  gather  in  an  irreligious  tithe-revenue 
of  five  millions  sterling  per  annum  !  What  shall  we  say  to  cur 
ecclesiastical  courts,  our  church-rates,  the  air  of  arrogance 
and  domination  with  which  our  present  Establishment  insults 
all  classes  of  nonconformists  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  the  state 
of  spiritual  matters  in  Ireland  ;  or  to  the  extraordinary  facts  of 
the  case  recently  revealed  in  England, — that  until  almost  the 
last  act  of  the  late  session,  no  catholic  could  possess  a  horse 
worth  more  than  five  pounds  ;  or  attend  the  ceremonial  of  his 
worship  without  accidentally  rendering  himself  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  high  treason.  Our  right  reverend  Bench  might 
well  demur,  as  it  did  in  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  Loudon,  to 
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the  new-boru  zeal  for  religious  Ireedoui,  displayed  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It 
raised  ugly  visions  of  more  important  concessions,  at  some  future 
crisis ;  when  perhaps  a  bolder  premier  than  Earl  Grey,  may 
thunder  in  the  ears  of  our  bloated  hierarchy,  ‘  Set  thy  house  in 
order,  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live  Every  right  minded 
liberal  will  concur  with  Professor  Dahlmann’s  calm,  but  irre¬ 
fragable  statement,  that  ‘  to  this  day  the  Church  of  England 
lias  not  recovered  from  the  stigma,  which  inevitably  attaches 
to  any  change  proceeding  from  external  motives,  and  not  from 
internal  conviction.’ 

Among  the  more  unhappy  results  springing  out  of  the  pro- 
testant  union  between  church  and  state,  w  as  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  to  the  crown.  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  were 
both  equally  guilty  in  this  respect.  The  former  dared  to  call 
Henry  the  Eighth  the  image  of  God:  the  latter  implied  an  ap¬ 
proval  of  such  blasphemy,  in  considering  disobedience  to  his 
earthly  sovereign  identical  with  rebellion  against  the  Most  High ! 
He  argued  down  the  great  and  good  Sir  Thomas  More  with  the 
monstrous  proposition,  that  conscience  was  to  give  way  to  the 
royal  will,  when  that  will  was  fully  declared  !  The  horrible 
maxim.  Quod  principi  placuit  legis  habet  vigoreniy  became  at  once 
the  motto  of  loyalty.  Anglican  episcopacy  had  embarked  in 
the  same  boat  with  the  Blue  Beard  of  the  sixteenth  century;  so 
tliat  there  w^as  no  other  course  open  for  it,  than  to  seek  the 
favour  of  its  new  head,  and  live  upon  the  breath  of  liis  nostrils. 
Hence  it  attempted  to  enervate  and  enslave  the  national  mind 
accordingly.  A  monarch,  who  had  decapitated  or  divorced  his 
wives,  and  consigned  some  of  his  most  virtuous  subjects  to  the 
flames,  was  held  up  before  his  people,  as  suiTounded  by  all  that 
was  lioly;  as  the  patron  and  prince  of  the  new  purified  religion; 
as  associated  with  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  as  a  solitary  bul¬ 
wark  against  the  Pope  of  Rome.  His  parliaments  always  ad¬ 
dressed  him  with  the  most  fulsome  adulation ;  assuring  him 
that  he  was  a  Solomon  in  wisdom,  a  Samson  in  strength,  and 
an  Absalom  in  personal  beauty  !  The  kingdom,  in  one  word, 
only  partially  enlightened,  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  just  as  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  commanded.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  secular  minister,  were,  from  necessity,  one 
in  heart  and  soul  and  spirit.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
even  induced  to  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce,  that  royal  proclama¬ 
tions,  issued  by  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  should  have  the 
same  force  as  acts  of  the  legislature  !  Thus,  through  a  virtual 
suicide  of  its  rightful  powers  and  privileges,  this  body,  with  its 
own  hands,  set  up  a  ladder  for  kings  to  mount  upon  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  their  ambition ;  whilst  religion  abdicated  her  functions 
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as  the  sacred  friend  of  civil  freedom,  to  inflame  regal  pride,  and 
pander  to  its  usurped  prerogatives.  Who,  therefore,  can  wonder 
at  the  author  of  the  Six  Articles  reserving  to  himself  authoritv 
for  making  any  changes  in  his  ecclesiastical  regulations  whicii 
he  might  think  fit.  Every  question  turned  and  hinged  upon 
his  supremacy.  He  became  an  enormous  anti-christ  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Revelations.  He  combined  sacerdotal  pro¬ 
fligacy  with  imperial  licentiousness.  Sardanapalus,  Nero,  and 
the  papal  Alexander  were  all  summed  up  together,  and  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  England.  Cranmer  must  often  have  sutlered 
from  palpitation  of  the  heart,  long  before  the  reign  of  Mar}\ 
Edward  the  Sixth  afforded  a  halcyon  interval,  during  which  the 
lower  house  ventured  to  reassert  its  liberties,  so  that  the  statute 
about  royal  proclamations  was  revoked,  beside  many  similar 
ones,  to  the  transient  joy  of  all  men.  Meanwhile,  our  author 
calculates  that  at  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth  no  less  than 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  lower  classes  still  remained  Romanists. 

The  demise  of  Edward  once  more  changed  the  entire  face  of 
affairs.  State  religions  may  only  consider  themselves  as  looking- 
glasses  in  gilded  frames,  made  to  reflect  the  external  features 
of  those  who  dress  by  them.  Mary  sent  for  Gardiner  out  of  the 
Tower,  and  ordered  Cranmer  to  take  his  place  there.  How  could 
he  complain  with  any  shadow  of  consistency  ?  It  was  the  royal 
will,  which  he  had  most  punctiliously  obeyed,  under  all  the  dog¬ 
matic  caprices  of  her  father.  He  was  reaping  as  he  had  sown  : 
a  remark  which  we  must  always  make  in  sorrow,  and  not  in 
anger.  Philip  of  Spain  now'  appeared  in  the  firmament  of  British 
politics — a  meteor  ominous  of  woe.  Gardiner  had  opposed  his 
marriage,  and  in  some  other  respects  befriended  the  liberties  of 
his  own  country  :  but  bigotry  quickly  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  presided  in  the  court  for  trying  heretics ; 

‘The  year  1555  began  with  the  blazing  of  those  funeral  piles  des¬ 
tined  for  the  victims  of  frantic  religious  persecution.  The  noble  firm¬ 
ness  of  many  evidenced  that  they  w'ere  influenced  by  higher  objects  than 
the  emoluments  of  the  church.  The  conduct  of  Gardiner  was  brutal 
and  inhuman.  He  stigmatised  as  a  crime  deserving  death,  the  prayers 
against  the  pope,  which  he  had  himself  used  during  the  times  of  the 
tyrant  Henry.  But  history  must  do  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that 
he  soon  grew  weary  of  presiding  in  that  dreadful  tribunal.  Of  the  four¬ 
teen  bishops  then  in  office  in  England,  only  five  tolerated  such  atrocities 
in  their  respective  dioceses  ;  and  Gardiner’s  diocese  w’as  not  one  of  these 
five.  He  wras  succeeded  by  the  ferocious  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London. 
The  intrepid  Latimer  w’as  banished,  several  deposed  bishops  were  other¬ 
wise  punished ;  while  Archbishop  Cranmer  atoned  at  the  stake  for  his 
many  weaknesses,  arising  from  ambition  and  his  questionable  expedients 
in  promoting  the  supposed  honour  of  God.  His  unmanly  vacillation 
scarcely  entitles  him  to  rank  among  the  reformers  of  England,  for  it  was 
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not  until  all  hope  of  pardon  was  gone,  that  his  better  self  prevailed :  he 
then  boldly  declared  his  real  sentiments,  and  when  brought  to  the  pile, 
dauntlessly  thrust  into  the  flames  the  hand  with  which  he  had  signed 
six  several  recantations!' — pp.  71,  72. 

Elizabctli  succeeded  to  the  throne  under  more  favourable 
auspices  for  royalty  and  the  hierarchy :  at  least  in  the  opinions 
of  those  persons  not  gifted  with  penetration  or  long-sightedness. 
History  has  done  her  more  than  real  justice ;  prompted  to  do 
so  probably  through  the  overthrow  of  the  Armada  and  the 
general  vigour  of  her  foreign  policy.  Yet  under  her  reign, 
those  elements  were  mightily  advanced  and  quickened,  which 
generated  the  future  Revolution.  She  steadily  adhered  to  the 
church  of  England;  but  it  was  upon  hard  conditions.  Her 
acuteness  saw  through  its  inconsistency :  and  she  would  fairly 
and  shrewdly  remind  her  prelates,  that  when  they  disputed  with 
papists  they  proved  themselves  puritans,  and  wlien  arguing 
against  puritans,  they  demonstrated  themselves  to  be  papists. 
There  could  be  no  genuine  via  media  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  such  as  Archbishop  Laud  fondly  dreamed  of 
in  his  day,  and  such  as  Puseyisni  at  Oxford  fancies  it  has  now 
discovered.  Power  was  her  grand  idol.  Upon  the  secret  un¬ 
derstanding  that  she  was  to  be  pope  as  well  as  queen  over  her 
people,  the  state  alliance  in  all  religious  matters  was  sternly 
maintained.  Arehbishop  Parker  submitted  to  have  liis  wife 
insulted,  and  some  suffragan  see  every  now  and  then  pillaged, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  what  his  divine  master  had  prohibited. 
Hence  storms  of  retribution  began  to  gatlier,  although  the  cloud 
at  first  might  be  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand.  In  her  latter 
years  her  high  commission  court  inflicted  numberless  pains  and 
penalties.  She  knew  that  Rome  Inited  her  person,  which  w.'is 
bad  enough :  but  the  ‘  sectaries  abhorred  her  authority,’  and 
that  was  much  worse.  Non-attendance  at  churcli  enriched  her 
exchequer :  but  malevolence  soon  ceased  to  be  satisfied  with 
fines.  Deposition,  imprisonment,  and  exile  were  resorted  to  in 
vain.  Two  anabaptists  were  burnt  to  ashes :  yet  their  spa’  ks 
could  not  be  trampled  out.  ^  The  queen  was  indignant  when 
she  perceived  liberal  principles  evidently  taking  root  in  the 
lower  house.  In  one  session  no  less  than  seven  motions  were 
made  in  the  Commons,  of  which  the  object  was  to  carry  still 
further  the  reform  of  the  church.  This  was  treated  by  the 
ministers  as  an  infringement  on  prerogative.  During  the  Easter 
recess  Elizabeth  summoned  Strickland,  the  mover  of  these  bills, 
before  the  council,  and  prohibited  him  from  again  appearing  in 
the  house.  Being  missed  in  his  phicc,  it  was  moved  that  he 
should  be  called  to  the  bar,  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  absence : 
for  that  he  was  not  merely  a  private  individual,  but  the  repre- 
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sentativc  of  his  constituents;  that  his  exclusion  was  an  aflVont 
to  the  country,  and  a  breacli  of  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
The  result  was,  that  Strickland  was  allowed  to  resume  his  scat : 
but  the  house  did  not  escape  without  a  rebuke  for  meddling 
with  matters  which  were  above  its  comprehension.'  Nothing, 
liowever,  can  withstand  the  force  of  truth :  and  her  majesty 
might  consider  herself  only  too  happy  that  external  peace  and 
tranquillity  prevailed  to  a 'certain  extent  throughout  her  own 
time,  what  ollcnded  her  most  in  puritanism  was,  its  mode  of 
appealing  to  private  judgment,  its  doctrine  that  the  church  alone 
is  of  God,  and  that  civil  institutions  arc  the  mere  contrivances 
of  man.  She  could  listen,  nevertheless,  to  its  unhappy  sugges¬ 
tions  for  laying  a  heavy  hand  upon  Romanism.  In  the  fourteen 
years  subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  catholics  sutiered  death  for  their  religion ;  besides  the  cruel 
compositions,  domiciliary  visits,  and  corporal  punishments, 
which  were  practised  almost  every  where  with  little  mercy.  It 
is  melancholy  to  find  the  venerable  Lord  Burleigh  imparting 
his  sanction  to  such  procedures;  deeming  it  sutheient  that 
priests  should  be  hanged,  and  humanely  recommending  that 
‘  the  drawing  and  (quartering  should  be  dispensed  w  ith !' 
StJitcsmen  would  seem  to  have  been  no  better  than  savages  or 
cannibals :  nor  is  it  easy  to  credit  the  amount  of  public  execu¬ 
tions,  which  disgraced  the  latter  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Yet  thousands  were  at  length  looking  towards  a  better  system: 
since  wealth,  books,  preachers,  and  patriots,  continued  to  mul¬ 
tiply. 

James  the  First,  Sully  justly  remarked,  was  the  wisest  fool  in 
Euroqie.  He  also  favoured  the  rolling  rock  of  the  Revolution 
with  a  prodigious  shove.  Tractarianism  has  been  guilty  of  a 
great  omission,  in  not  canonizing  him,  as  well  as  his  still  more 
unfortunate  descendant.  He  was  the  very  prince  for  established 
churches.  Beyond  the  Tweed  he  had  been  a  presbyterian, 
soundly  flogged  into  dogmatic  theology  when  young,  and 
twaddled  into  tyranny  as  he  grew  in  years.  Episcopacy  now 
received  him  with  open  arms ;  his  majesty  informing  his  grace 
of  Canterbury  at  their  earliest  meeting,  tliat  he  had  been  con¬ 
verted  from  the  error  of  his  ways  for  at  least  six  years.  The 
primate  forthwith  fell  upon  his  knees  ;  and  afterw  ards  affirmed 
in  court  and  convocation,  that  ^  his  heart  melted  within  him, 
when  he  listened  to  the  discourses  of  a  king,  who  had  not  had 
his  equal  since  the  birth  of  Christ* !  There  was,  doubtless,  a 
sense  in  which  this  was  perfectly  true,  as  the  sequel  manifested. 
Many  of  the  clergy  demurred  about  oaths  an(l  subscriptions; 
and  not  being  able  to  imitate  our  evangelicals,  thev  resigned 
their  benefices.  Religious  zeal  and  spiritual  vitality  were  ebmug 
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fast  away  from  prelacy  and  passive  obedience.  The  Stuarts, 
moreover,  v^ere  surrounded  with  needy  harpies,  possessing  few 
other  capacities  than  those  of  snuffing  the  prey  from  afar,  and 
rushing  upon  it  with  disgustful  rapacity.  Contempt  pointed  its 
finger  towards  a  sovereign  of  uncouth  dialect,  and  undignified 
m«anners.  He  could  neither  eiit  with  decency,  speak  with 
gracefulness,  nor  govern  with  propriety.  His  reign  was  a 
standing  violation  of  common  sense  for  twenty  years  and  up¬ 
wards.  The  throne  tottered  over  an  impoverished  treasury. 
Love,  fear,  and  power,  alike  departed  from  his  tremulous 
sceptre.  Favouritism  alienated  the  nobility ;  oppression  soured 
the  commonalty.  The  church  alone  remained,  illustrating  its 
own  inherent  sycophancy,  and  that  proverb  of  the  scriptures, — 
*  He  that  blcsseth  his  friend  with  a  loud  voice,  rising  early  in 
the  morning,  it  shall  be  accounted  a  curse  to  bim.'  James  had 
greedy  ears  for  tlatterv  of  the  coarsest  and  noisiest  kind.  His 
views  were  twofold, — ‘  how  to  get  money,  and  how'  to  make 
Scotland  as  like  as  possible  to  England.'  Prelacy  was  set  up, 
for  a  transient  interval,  upon  the  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical 
platform,  for  which  Knox  had  so  diligently  laboured.  But 
poverty  it  was,  who  drew'  near  to  the  modern  Solomon,  to  cm|)ty 
vials  of  wrath  over  his  devoted  familv.  The  Virgin  Queen  had 
at  least  evidenced  prudence  and  strength  of  mind.  Her  suc¬ 
cessor  was  destitute  of  both.  He  lavished  treasure,  before  he 
obtained  it ;  so  that  even  when  taxes  w  ere  v  oted,  they  were  but 
as  the  waters  of  Tantalus,  rising  to  his  thirsty  lip,  and  as  (juickly 
passing  away.  Anticipation  rendered  him  a  bankrupt,  com¬ 
pelled  to  summon  parliaments,  for  no  other  purpose,  as  it 
proved,  than  to  punish  his  pride,  and  gradually  consolidate 
public  opinion  against  regal  usurpation.  He  created  baronets, 
sold  titles,  honours,  and  offices,  continually  'sent  bonds  to  the 
counties  with  merely  the  privy  seal  attached  to  them,'  and 
worked  silver  mines,  returning  not  a  third  of  their  outlay ;  all 
in  vain.  Cecil,  Etarl  of  Salisl)ury,  failed  to  restore  finances, 
where  the  disbursements  so  fur  exceeded  the  receipts :  and  on 
his  death,  confusion  *  worse  confounded'  become  lord  of  the 
ascendancy.  Carr  and  Buckingham  brought  a  blight  upon 
their  employers  :  and  the  following  is  the  graphic  description, 
by  our  professor,  of  Francis  B«acon  : 

‘  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lord-keeper,  but  lost  bis  offices  on  being 
convicted  by  the  ])arliament  of  having  taken  bribes.  It  was  melan¬ 
choly  to  see  so  transcendent  a  genius  entangled  in  the  most  degrading 
practices  by  an  unbounded  prodigality,  (iught  such  a  maxim  as  *  a 
good  bowler  must  have  his  knee  almost  close  to  the  ground,  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  man  like  Bacon  ?  More  constant  in  science  than  in 
combat  wdth  the  seductions  of  office,  Lord  V  erulam  survived  only  a  few 
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years  the  downfall  of  his  greatness.  Vain  were  all  his  endeavours  to 
regain  it  by  the  most  abject  humiliation  ;  a  fame,  which  spread  over 
Europe,  was  wrecked  on  a  sea,  through  whose  whirlpools  and  shallows 
the  slight  bark  of  Buckingham  glided  with  sportive  ease.* — p.  136. 

Charles  the  First  at  length  succeeded  his  father, — ^Baby 
Charles,’  as  his  weak  parent  had  always  styled  him ;  and  that, 
too,  not  without  propriety,  since  his  notions  of  government 
were  really  little  more  sagacious  than  those  of  a  pampered 
manikin.  His  person  alone  seemed  to  have  grown  up  to  man¬ 
hood  ;  whilst  his  inheritance  comprised  three  kingdoms,  each 
tlircatened  with  a  tempest.  ^  Woe  unto  the  land  whose  princes 
arc  children  /  and  so  it  proved.  That  the  people  were  made 
for  kings,  and  not  kings  for  their  people,  constituted  a  main 
iu*ticlc  in  the  royal  creed.  When  Laud  and  Straftord  had 
acquired  absolute  ascendancy,  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  sooner  or 
later,  became  unavoidable.  How  could  the  countrymen  of  Pym, 
Eliot,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane,  consent  tamely  to  be  slaves?  Was 
the  religion  of  the  puritans  quietly  to  be  offered  up  as  an  holo¬ 
caust  to  the  high  commission  court  and  the  star  chamber? 
Prynne,  at  least,  thought  otherwise  in  his  denunciations  against 
court  pastorals  and  theatrical  masquerades.-  Who  can  look 
back  upon  his  fearlessness  without  admiration? 

‘  The  zealous  archbishop  resolved  to  strain  every  nerve  for  the  honour 
of  God  and  of  the  court ;  nor  did  he  rest  till  Prynne  was  brought 
before  the  star-chamber  as  a  calumniator  of  her  majesty.  Piy  nne  de¬ 
clared  that  he  did  not  mean  to  allude  to  the  king  and  queen,  but  it 
availed  him  notliing ;  the  court  fined  him  £3000,  ordered  him  to  be 
expelled  from  the  university  of  Oxford  and  the  society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  to  be  degraded  from  the  bar  ;  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  to  lose 
both  his  cars,  to  have  his  books  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  for  fife  !  His  ears  were  cut  off ;  but  he  caused  them  to 
be  sewn  on  again,  and  they  were  effectually  healed.  He  was  not 
daunted ;  and  three  years  afterwards  he  wrote  another  wrork,  for  which 
a  similar  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him.  During  the  trial.  Finch, 
the  lord  chief  justice,  said,  ‘  I  thought  that  Mr.  Pry  nne  had  no  ears, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has,*  and  an  officer  in  the  court  was  ordered 
to  examine.  ‘  My  lords,*  exclaimed  Prynne,  ‘  I  pray  God  to  give  you 
ears  to  hear  me  !*  During  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  Prynne 
addressed  the  crow’d,  who  had  assembled  in  vast  numbers,  and  exhorted 
them,  saying,  ‘  Christians,  had  the  question  been  of  our  own  liberty,  we 
should  not  be  here  ;*  (alluding  to  some  w’ho  suffered  w-ith  him,  and  dis¬ 
played  equal  heroism ;)  *  it  is  for  the  liberty  of  all  of  you,  that  we  have 
hazarded  our  own.  Watch  over  it,  I  beseech  you ;  he  firm  ;  be  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  your  God  and  your  country ;  otherwise,  you  and  your 
children  will  he  for  ever  slaves.*  This  address  was  applauded  by  the 
multitude.  The  union  of  religious  and  political  liberty  was  then  conse- 
cnited  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  If  one  took  Hampden  for  a  pattern, 
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and  tlie  other  held  up  the  example  of  Prynne,  all  were  sensible  that  both 
stood  on  the  same  foundation.' — pp.  157,  158. 

We  beg  respectfully  to  commend  these  touching  words  of  an 
honest  polemical  confessor  to  the  consciences  of  our  readers. 
They  seem  to  us  fraught  w  ith  the  pathos  of  truth ;  and  full  of 
the  marrow  of  that  mental  manliness  which  made  the  worthies 
of  that  day  taller  than  ourselves,  by  more  than  a  head  and 
shoulders.  Things  arc  endured  now  to  which  they  would  have 
never  submitted,  could  they  but  reappeiu*  amongst  us  with  our 
advantages,  and  amidst  the  lights  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Charles  had  abjured  parliaments ;  and  a  secular  hierarchy  was 
contemplating  the  extirpation  of  dissent  from  its  own  religious 
establishment.  Ireland  humbled  herself  under  a  lord  deputy, 
the  like  to  whom  she  had  never  seen  before ;  and  Scotland  was 
only  waiting  until  the  23rd  of  July,  1638,  when  some  women 
in  the  cathedral  at  Edinburgh  threw  their  stools  at  the  episco¬ 
palian  clergy,  crying  out  that  ^the  mass  w^as  returned,  and  that 
Baal  w  as  in  the  church  From  this  tumult  began  a  scries  of 
struggles,  carrying  forward  the  public  mind,  from  one  violent 
or  sanguinary  scene  to  another,  in  that  Revolution,  of  which 
the  grandest  and  mightiest  results  are  yet  to  ensue.  Charles 
in  his  fatuitv  asked  counsel  from  Hamilton  Jind  Strafford :  the 
former  answering,  that  he  considered  the  Scotch  to  be  rebels  ; 
and  the  latter,  that  ^  such  people  must  be  brought  to  their 
senses  by  w  hipping  It  w  as  the  old  story  of  Rehoboam  acted 
over  again  to  the  life.  Brief  sketches  are  then  given  by  onr 
author  of  the  long  parliament,  in  its  various  details;  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  Cromwxll  and  the  rise  of  the  In¬ 
dependents.  The  closing  hours  of  John  Hampden  are  thus 
described : — 

*  He  had  been  severely  wounded  in  a  cavalry  skinnish  near  Oxford  ; 
and  was  obser\’ed  to  ride  slowly  from  the  field  before  the  engagement 
was  finished,  his  head  bowed  down,  and  his  hands  resting  upon  the 
neck  of  his  horse.  When  the  king  received  the  intelligence,  he  sent  for 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles,  who  happened  to  be  in  Oxford,  and  who  was  on 
terras  of  friendship  with  the  sufferer.  Charles  desired  the  Doctor  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  the  wounded  man,  and  to  acquaint  him,  that 
the  king  would  be  happy  to  send  him  his  own  surgeon.  He  who  had 
occasioned  so  much  mischief  might  likewise  be  able  to  do  much  good  ; 
and  the  king  entertained  hopes  that  he  might  serve  as  a  mediator, 

‘  Sire,*  replied  the  doctor  ;  ‘  I  am  not  at  all  qualified  for  such  a  message  ; 
for  as  often  as  I  have  had  any  business  with  John  Hampden,  I  have 
been  a  bird  of  ill  omen  to  him.  I  once  requested  him  to  send  persons 
in  pursuit  of  some  robbers  who  had  broken  into  my  house,  and  at  the 
same  time  w’ith  my  message  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son.  At  another  time  that  I  ap])licd  to  him,  he  Icamt  at  the 
same  moment  that  his  beloved  daughter  was  dead.*  The  doctor,  not- 
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withstanding,  undertook  to  convey  the  message ;  but  he  delayed : 
Hampden  was  dying  when  it  reached  him ;  two  bullets  having  broken 
his  shoulder-blade.  Six  days  he  lingered  in  excruciating  pain.  When 
he  learned  who  had  inquired  after  him,  and  for  what  ultimate  object,  he 
was  violently  agitated,  and  attempted  to  speak,  but  could  not,  and  died 
immediately  afterwards.  The  sorrowing  people  called  him  the  father  of 
his  country  ;  and  even  his  enemies  confessed,  that  there  had  never  been 
a  man  in  England,  who,  by  his  strength  of  mind,  and  the  spotless  integ¬ 
rity  of  his  disinterested  character,  had  such  a  command  over  the  wills  of 
others,  whether  in  peace,  or  in  the  field.  By  his  death,  the  last  hope 
of  an  amicable  arrangement  w^as  dispelled.* — pp.  181,  182. 

His  cousin,  Oliver  Cromwell,  might  now  feel  that  all  England 
settled  its  anticipations  upon  himself.  He  had  always  seen, 
and  often  whispered,  that  Lord  Essex  was  cool  in  the  cause, 
looking  beyond  victory  to  certain  ultimate  consequences,  which 
might  possibly  compromise  the  peerage  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
throne.  His  celebrated  regiment  of  Ironsides  had  other  and 
simpler  views.  '  If  you  cannot  fire  your  pistol  at  the  king,  as 
w  ell  as  at  anv  other  man/  their  leader  used  to  tell  them,  ‘  vou 
are  not  fit  for  my  service.'  In  this  manner  fourteen  squadrons, 
or  about  a  thousand  cavalry,  had  mustered  under  his  aus})iccs, 
— austere,  gloomy  heroes,  full  of  fanaticism  and  military  ardour, 
— ‘  for  w  hom  no  discipline  w  as  too  severe,  no  hardship  too 
great,  and  who  deemed  no  obstacles,  presented  by  the  forms  of 
ci\il  society,  insurmountable ;  professing  that  they  w  ere  w  illing 
to  undergo  all  for  the  sake  of  God.'  They  w  ere,  in  fact,  picked 
men,  drawn  out  of  the  middle  classes,  the  old  veomanrv  of  the 
shires,  who  had  something  to  gain  or  lose,  and  w  ho  understood 
the  nature  and  bearings  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  history 
and  destinies  of  the  commonwealth  are  w  ell  known.  What  the 
states-general  were  in  France,  together  with  the  decapitation  of 
Louis,  and  the  subsequent  aggrandizement  of  Napoleon,  not 
omitting  either  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  or  their  expul¬ 
sion  in  our  own  times, — we  say,  wdiat  all  these  events  were  to 
Europe  in  general,  or  to  one  country  of  it  in  particular,  such 
w  ere  the  anterior  parallels  of  our  ow  n  civil  contests  to  the  w  el¬ 
fare  and  freedom  of  the  British  islands.  We  also  go  one  step 
further,  and  are  watching  for  the  as  yet  future  catastrophe. 

General  Monk  is  justly  drawn  by  Professor  Dahl  man n  as  an 
‘  accomplished  prosaic  hypocrite.'  By  seeming  to  do  little  or 
nothing,  he  eflected  everything,  so  as  to  reseat  the  Stuarts, 
w  ithout  the  shadow  of  security  for  either  civil  or  religious  free¬ 
dom.  M  hat  arc  these  to  supreme  selfishness?  No  one  could 
divine  the  motives  or  object  of  his  conduct,  until  the  critical 
moment  came.  He  was  resolved  that  no  drawback  should 
obscure  the  gratitude  he  expected  from  the  enraptured  royalists. 
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'What/  said  they,  'tlie  crown  oftered,  and  which  is  almost 
equal  to  the  heavenly  crown,  without  conditions  !'  Such  was 
the  language  of  the  second  Charles  at  Brussels,  to  his  brother, 
his  concubines,  and  parasites.  ,  Prynne  and  Sir  Matthew' Hale 
ill  vain  attempted  to  save  a  few  fragments  of  the  ark  of  the 
constitution  from  the  overwhelming  deluge  of  folly  and  loyalty. 
Monk  would  listen  to  none  but  his  own  interests.  All  sugges¬ 
tions  beside  were  silenced  by  the  fears  at  which  he  cunningly 
hinted,  namely,  that  w  ere  an  hour  lost,  he  should  be  unable  to 
restrain  the  soldiery ;  and  then  tliere  would  have  to  be  fought 
all  the  battles  of  Edgehill,  Marston  INIoor,  Naseby,  Dunbar, 
and  Worcester,  over  again  !  The  genius  of  true  patriotism  had 
hidden  her  head  in  sliame ;  and  so  twenty-eight  more  years  of 
disgrace  and  humiliation  were  righteously  inflicted  upon  these 
kingdoms.  Yet,  meanwhile,  so  immortal  is  truth,  so  undying 
are  even  the  embers  of  liberty,  that  aristocracy  might  have  read 
its  sentence  of  condemnation  in  the  concurrent  opinions  of 
mankind.  The  ministries  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Cabal,  and 
the  Earl  of  Danby,  in  succession,  were  never  able  altogether  to 
prostrate  England  in  the  dust.  It  was,  indeed,  an  iron  age  of 
wicked  statesmen ;  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  the  following  portrait : — 

*  Among  these,  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Sliaftcshur\%  surpassed  all  the 
others  in  talent ;  though  small  and  frail  in  body,  he  had  a  large  and 
impetuous  spirit,  lie  loved  liberty,  but  be  demanded  power  as  the  reward 
of  his  exertions  in  its  serv  ice.  liVirn  liberty  and  power  were  divided,  he 
remained  faithful  to  the  latter.  Thus  had  Cromwell  found  him,  and  dis¬ 
armed  his  opposition  by  giving  him  a  seat  in  his  council  of  state.  After¬ 
wards,  Cooper  seized  the  proi)itious  moment,  laboured  in  secret  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  court  that 
tried  the  Regicides.  His  reward  did  not  fail  him :  he  was  appointed 
minister,  and  created  Earl  of  Shaftesbur\%  and  never  deserted  his  col¬ 
leagues,  when  encroachments  were  to  be  justified,  lie  cared  little  about 
religion,  but  as  a  prudent  statesman,  he  was  o])poscd  to  the  popish  zeal 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  his  Jesuitical  connections,  and  to  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  of  Modena.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  king  com¬ 
mitted  the  uni)ardonable  mistake,  as  Shaftesbury’  conceived  it  to  be,  of 
taking  from  him  the  great  sejil,  than  he  gave  out  everywhere,  in  the 
metropolis,  that  his  zeal  for  the  ])rotestant  religion  drew  on  him  the 
hatred  of  the  papists,  and  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  House.  His  sparkling  wit,  his  sarcastic  dialectic,  converted 
the  Non-resisting  Ihll  into  an  object  of  ridicule  :  he  likewise  published 
a  bitter  pamphlet,  which  the  parliament  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  a 
libel.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  not  released,  till  he  con¬ 
sented,  after  a  year's  imprisonment,  to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  beg 
t)ardon  on  his  knees,  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house.  He  was  hereby 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  determination  to  fish  in  the  stream  of  popu¬ 
larity  for  the  jewel  of  power,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  It  is 
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difficult  to  prove,  and  perhaps  not  even  probable,  that  he  forged  from 
the  beginning,  and  put  together  for  the  use  of  his  tools,  the  facts,  which 
under  the  name  of  the  popish  plot,  have  obtained  deplorable  celebrity ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  Shaftesbury,  and  no  other,  reared  this  petty 
demon,  with  truly  parental  affection,  till  it  became  such  a  formidable 
monster,  as  it  afterwards  did.* — pp.  271,  272. 

It  pleases  Providence  not  seldom  to  bring  good  out  of 
evil,  and  make  the  most  flagitious  characters  subserve 
beneficial  purposes.  This  was  the  case  with  the  profligate 
chancellor  just  described,  as  well  as  with  his  reckless  mas¬ 
ter.  Charles  the  Second  was  as  madly  attached  to  tyranny, 
so  far  as  he  could  form  attachments  for  any  thing,  as 
his  father;  whose  bleeding  head  was  ^nowhere  more  seldom 
thought  of,  than  at  Wliitehall,  where  it  had  fallen  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold.^  Yet  his  very  crimes  checked  the  growth  of  practical  pas¬ 
sive  obedience  to  such  a  monarch :  whilst  Algernon  Sydney  and 
Lord  Russell  gave  noble  testimony  to  better  principles.  The 
dynastic  change  of  1688  was  being  prepared  for  in  a  million  of 
minds,  long  before  any  open  expression  could  be  afforded  to  the 
secret  and  cherished  anticipation.  The  violence  of  those,  who 
supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  might  and  probably  did  disgust 
many  moderate  politicians  for  a  short  interval ;  but  it  familiar¬ 
ized  all  to  a  possible  exertion  of  parliamentary  power,  in  certain 
startling  directions,  should  the  opportunity  offer.  In  so  far  jis 
it  did  this,  pure  primitive  toryism,  as  we  should  now  term  it, 
imbibed  a  principle  of  decay,  which  though  at  first  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible,  came  to  be  acknowledged  with  extreme  bitterness  after- 
w  ards.  Indeed  by  such  various,  silent,  and  undesigned  changes, 
the  indestructibility  of  what  is  really  right  receives  illustration, 
even  amidst  the  apparent  triumph  of  what  is  wrong.  They  form 
a  class  of  analogies  to  those  felicitous  demonstrations,  which 
prove  that  virtue  is  everlasting,  and  vice  mortal.  Attachment 
to  liberal  and  righteous  government  was  striking  deep  roots 
into  the  bosoms  and  resolutions  of  Englishmen,  even  when 
James  the  Second  was  assuming  the  sceptre  of  his  ancestors, 
and  endeavouring,  by  falsehood  and  artifice,  to  delude  his  lieges. 
Our  professor  has  touched  this  part  of  his  subject  with  an  im¬ 
partial  and  able  hand.  The  king  had  rather  deeply  studied  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  Richard  Hooker ;  and  always  asserted, 
that  this  famous  and  ‘  judieious’  divine  had,  to  say  the  lc«ast, 
much  quickened  him  on  his  road  to  the  Vatican.  After  his  first 
privy  council,  he  disclosed  to  Barillon,  the  Freneh  ambassador, 
‘  the  secret  conviction  of  his  heart,  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  fundamentally  so  allied^  yea,  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  Borne, 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  induce  the  majority  of  episcopalians  to 
make  public  profession  of  that  faith.  He  several  times  said  to 
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me,  writes  the  envoy  to  his  own  sovereign,  that  the  English 
people  are  Roman  Catholics,  witliout  knowing  it.^  Here  wjis 
the  secret  of  his  ecclesiastical  conduct ;  and  who  can  wonder 
at  a  superficial  mind,  like  his,  being  mistaken  under  the  circum¬ 
stances?  He  wjis  w^ell  acquainted  with  the  form  of  prayer 
originally  proposed  by  Sancroft  for  the  thirtieth  of  January,  and 
rejected  faintly  by  the  anglican  convocation  ;  in  which  the 
intercession  of  the  royal  martyr  was  invoked  in  heaven! 
He  well  knew,  that  the  Church  of  England  practically  denies 
the  right  of  private  judgment :  that  a  certain  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Lord^s  Supper  is  asserted  in  her  catechism,  and  implied 
in  some  of  her  other  formularies :  that  baptismal  regeneration,  the 
apostolical  succession  of  her  episcopacy,  the  power  of  the  keys 
in  granting  sacerdotal  absolution,  the  sign  of  the  cross  at 
baptisms,  and  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  every 
priest  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  at  his  ordination,  are  ad¬ 
mitted  in  her  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
canons  and  homilies.  He  could  not  fail,  moreover,  to  be  aware 
that  in  the  school  of  Laud,  Andrews,  Montague,  and  their  fel¬ 
lows,  only  a  generation  before,  a  kind  of  primacy  on  the  part  of 
Rome  had  been  almost,  if  not  altogether  admitted;  tlieir private 
views  as  to  the  Eucharist  also  being,  that  it  was  in  a  certain  patris¬ 
tic  sense,  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  So  that  after  all,  the  error  of 
James  the  Second,  as  to  these  matters,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  into  which  an  immense  portion  of  the  religious 
world  have  recently  fallen,  with  regard  to  tractarianism  or 
Puseyism.  His  majesty  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  anglican 
church  was  an  established  one  :  that  whenever  he  should  toucli 
her  temporal  possessions,  he  would  touch  the  apple  of  her  eye  : 
and  that,  whether  she  were  protest  ant  or  eatholic,  she  was  the 
kept  mistress  of  the  state,  and  would  throw  her  mantle  over 
that  secular  government,  which  would  pay  her  best,  or  in  other 
words,  most  satisfactorily  secure  her  rank,  pow  er,  and  revenues, 
her  universities,  privileges,  and  immunities.  In  the  fair  page 
of  history,  the  hypocrisy  of  James,  in  saying  one  thing,  and 
meaning  another,  can  never  hope  for  aught  else  than  honest 
denunciation.  But  it  has  nevertheless  been,  for  many  years, 
our  steady  unshaken  collection,  that  had  he  been  only  wise 
enough  to  have  refrained  from  offending  an  opulent  established 
hierarchy,  he  might  have  ended  his  days  as  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord  in  London,  without  producing  that  crisis  from  whence 
happily  sprung  the  enthronement  of  William  the  Third.  Our 
opinions  on  that  event  have  been  amply  developed ;  and  there¬ 
fore  w  e  have  only  now  to  consider  how  the  contents  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Dahlmann’s  most  interesting  volume  may  lead  us  to  sundry 
reflections  upon  our  own  position  and  affairs.  By  the  light  of 
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liis  mind  thrown  backward,  we  are  fain  ourselves  to  aim  at  look¬ 
ing  forward. 

Surely  such  may  be  deemed  the  genuine  vocation  of  a  re¬ 
viewer;  and  one  which  indeed  has  now  grown  into  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  ever,  from  the  new’  elements  of  civilization,  w  hicli 
have  recentlv  made  themselves  manifest.  Societv,  to  the  com- 
mon  observer,  was  two  centuries  ago  a  comparatively  simple 
thing,  to  wdnat  it  is  now  .  The  whole  human  framework,  witliin 
which  so  many  millions  carry  on  the  business  of  life,  day  l)y 
day,  in  all  its  diflerent  details,  is  perpetually  getting  more  and 
more  complicated.  Government,  instead  of  being  analogous  to 
a  parent  watching  over  his  family,  upon  a  few  well  understood 
rules  of  action,  venerable  from  their  antiquity,  and  hardly  re¬ 
quiring  memory  or  carefulness  to  observe  them,  is  now^  a  ma¬ 
chinery  like  the  appearance  of  that  mystic  vision,  which  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  beheld  by  the  river  Chebar.  It  is  a  living 
prodigy,  sleepless  and  multiform,  full  of  wheels,  and  wings,  and 
eyes,  with  hands  perhaps  like  those  of  a  man,  but  clothed  in 
alternate  obscurity  and  fire !  The  subjects  of  its  infiuenee  have 
multiplied,  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore,  beneath  dense  clouds 
of  ignorance,  with  flashes  of  portentous  excitement  hurrying 
them  hither  and  thither ;  and  without  a  sufficienev  of  either 
food  to  cat,  or  labour  to  procure  it.  Our  domestic  empire  com- 
])riscs  two  large  islands;  with  colonies  upon  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  w  ider  far  in  extent  than  all  the  dominions  of  the 
Ciesars ;  knit  together  l)y  a  vast  marine ;  and  maintained 
amidst  the  mingled  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Abroad, 
there  is  not  a  shore  w  here  our  language  is  not  spoken,  w  here  our 
sails  arc  not  seen,  w  here  our  influence  is  not  felt.  All  India, 
from  Aflghanistan  to  Burmah,  bows  dow  n  before  us :  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  excise  of  Liverpool  alone  would  have  startled  the 
commercial  republics  of  the  middle  ages;  whilst  universal, 
though  most  unwilling  acquiescence,  acknowledges  in  our  grasp 
the  mighty  trident  of  the  ocean.  At  home,  the  pecuniary  income 
of  our  three  kingdoms  may  be  stated  at  a  million  sterling  per 
diem  !  Our  secondary  cities  might  serve  as  capitals  for  other 
countries ;  exceeding  many  of  them  indeed,  both  in  w  ealth  and 
population.  What  would  Blake,  or  Cromwell,  or  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  or  tlic  Prince  of  Orange,  have  said  and  tliought,  could 
they  but  have  contemplated  the  zenith  to  which  Great  Britain 
has  reached,  in  foreign  and  domestic  policy  and  resources 
What  would  the  ancient  Sybarite,  or  Roman  ])atrician  have  lelt, 
at  the  very  contemplation  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts,  enjoyed 
not  merely  by  some  favoured  child  of  fortune  here  and  there, 
but  by  myriads  and  millions  throughout  these  lands?  And  yet 
how’  fearful  arc  the  shadows,  as  contrasted  with  the  lights  ot 
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this  picture  !  AVhat  gaunt  and  giant  ])overty  glares  upon  the 
spectator !  How  pale  and  sickly  is  the  destitution  hovering, 
like  a  plague,  over  masses  of  our  operatives  !  How  is  discontent 
stalking  up  and  down  our  lanes  and  streets !  How  strangely  at 
variance  arc  our  hovels  and  palaces ;  our  mansions  echoing  with 
midnight  revels,  and  our  union-houses  teeming  with  sorrow' ! 
That  the  poor  and  rich  have  always  been  intermingled  together, 
we  most  fully  admit :  but  what  has  so  complicated  the  tangled 
web  of  our  affairs,  in  the  present  generation,  is  the  deepening 
darkness  of  this  contrast.  This  w  e  maintain  to  be  amongst  the 
novel  characteristics  of  the  day.  In  proportion  as  the  inter¬ 
vening  ranks  disappear,  between  the  highest  and  low  est  classes, 
the  seams  and  chasms  of  society  open  and  yawn,  llevolution 
looks  through  them.  Untold  arc  the  heaps  of  riches  sparkling 
all  around ;  but  there  are  more  tears,  more  sighs,  more  suffer¬ 
ings,  more  seeds  of  rebellion  against  the  existing  order  of 
things,  than  ever  there  were.  Like  the  valley  of  diamonds 
in  the  story  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
strewn  with  jewels, — but  there  is  a  serpent  to  every  one  of 
them. 

Then,  again,  still  further  to  puzzle  our  calculations  as  to  the 
future,  there  arc  all  the  new  powers  of  locomotion  and  inter¬ 
communication  ; — the  steam-engine  and  the  railway.  The 
former  of  these  alone  may  do  infinitely  more  than  gunpowder 
ever  did,  to  change  the  whole  nature  of  war,  and  so  far  meta¬ 
morphose  society.  The  malicious  pamphlet  of  a  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  may  be  only  a  straw  throw  n  up,  just  to  ascertain  whicli 
w  ay  the  wind  blow  s  :  but,  at  all  events,  it  points  to  w  hat  might 
be  done,  and  should  receive  attention  accordingly.  What, 
moreover,  arc  w'c  to  say  to  the  long  range  and  invisible  shells  of 
the  notorious  Captain  Warner,  or  Lord  Dundonald,  or  the  late 
General  Shrapnel,  or  to  the  improved  rockets  of  Major  Samuel 
Parlby?  Yet  these  are  offensive  materials,  whether  tor  mis¬ 
chief  or  safety ;  possessing  slight  interest,  perhaps,  compared 
w  ith  the  inventions  of  Watts  and  Gallow'ay.  The  steam -gun  of 
Perkins  may  sw'ecp  away  regiments  in  succession,  mown  down 
literally  wdtli  the  scythe  of  death ;  but  the  locomotive,  whether 
on  the  principle  of  wdieels  running  over  an  iron  bar,  or  pro¬ 
pelled  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  along  an  exhausted  tube, 
tends  to  baffle  the  most  acute  philanthropist  in  attempting  to 
anticipate  its  prospective  results.  It  may  seem  a  strange  thing 
to  say, — but  these  are  all  elements,  and  new  ones,  too,  which 
must  inevitably  exercise  important  influence  upon  our  future 
social  welfare.  The  predecessors  of  the  present  generation 
would  have  never  credited  predictions  of  what  w'e  have  lived  to 
see  realized.  Besides  which,  there  is  to  be  taken  into  the 
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account^  what  is  rather  too  flatteringly  described,  as  tlie  diffu¬ 
sion  of  almost  general,  if  not  universd  knowledge.  True,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  that  books  and  readers  multiply  beyond  any  limits 
which  were  formerly  dreamt  of.  Thousands  think  and  reflect 
in  these  days,  where  perhaps  only  scores  or  fifties  did,  when  the 
house  of  Hanover  began  to  reign.  The  press  has  grown  into  a 
sort  of  fourth  estate  to  the  realm.  Newspapers,  reviews,  maga¬ 
zines,  with  every  species  of  periodical,  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly,  yearly,  from  the  lowliest  journal  to  the  Annual 
Register,  circulate  intelligence,  more  or  less  valuable,  through¬ 
out  our  houses,  hamlets,  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  The  penny 
postage,  when  fiilly  carried  out  and  perfected,  will  complete  the 
picture ;  a  measure  which  reflects  honour  upon  the  mind  which 
conceived,  and  the  ministry  which  patronized  it.  We  remember 
that  before  the  long  parliament  was  elected,  John  Hampden 
and  some  of  his  co-patriots  undertook  the  labour  of  riding  on 
horseback  through  the  principal  counties,  to  inform  the  public 
generally  with  respect  to  the  crisis  then  near  at  hand.  Com¬ 
paring  this  circumstance  with  the  operations  of  the  Anti-corn - 
law  league,  w  e  mjiy  conceive  some  idea  of  the  strides  which  our 
population  has  made  in  acquiring  and  concentrating  knowledge. 
Where  will  the  tory  be  found  in  a  few  years,  who  will  venture 
to  express  a  doubt,  that  in  fact  as  well  as  theory,  the  people 
alone  must  constitute  the  source  of  power?  The  science  of 
politics  has  nevertheless  become  more  perplexing,  requiring  a 
wider  range  of  survey,  greater  acquaintance  with  details,  and 
greater  skill  in  applying  them  to  problems  of  diurnal  occur¬ 
rence. 

Not  only,  also,  are  there  now  new  elements  of  civilization  in 
existence,  but  the  old  ones  arc  in  new'  positions.  The  cliurcli 
formerly  led  the  nation ;  the  nation  must  now  lead  the  church. 
It  is  claiming  to  do  so  every  day  ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  act¬ 
ing  up  to  its  claims.  That  antiquated  establishment  of  religion, 
which  once  propounded  from  its  pulpits  iXiojure  divino  rights  of 
kings,  and  the  duties  of  passive  obedience  from  the  people,  has 
lowered  its  tones,  and  assumed  more  moderate  and  specious  lines 
of  conduct.  Not  that  its  nature  has  changed,  as  w  e  have  already 
intimated ;  but  what  was  admitted,  under  Henry  the  Eighth  or 
Elizabeth,  is  stoutly  repudiated  and  resisted  under  Victoria.  In 
plainer  terms,  the  days  of  an  alliance  between  church  and  state 
are  numbered.  That  union  has  been  weighed,  and  found 
w' an  ting.  No  one  of  its  pretensions  can  abide  the  balances. 
Bishops  may  fulminate  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
charges  at  their  triennial  visitations ;  but  large  sections  of  the 
laity,  to  say  the  least,  arc  perceiving  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
loading  their  spiritual  leaders  Svith  thick  clay  /  lodging  theia 
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in  castles  and  palaces ;  and  numbering  tbem  amongst  the  peers 
of  the  kingdom..  Hand  sumus  epucopi  sed  Barones,  was  the 
bold  declaration  of  a  prelate  under  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
reference  to  the  rank  of  himself  and  his  order,  in  the  royal 
councils.  How  much  more  thought  of,  in  our  own  day,  is  the 
temporal  privilege,  than  the  spiritual  office.  Some  opportu¬ 
nities  have  been  of  late  afforded  us  of  observing  this;  when 
certain  right  reverend  personages,  whom  we  could  easily  name, 
have  come  into  contact  and  contrast  with  their  brethren  from 
the  colonies,  or  the  United  States  of  America.  It  must  be 
going  far  towards  breaking  the  hearts  of  Oxonians  to  notice,  as 
they  cannot  avoid  doing,  the  freedom  with  which  ecclesiastical 
usurpations  are  sifted,  overhauled,  and  ridieuled,  in  the  popular 
branch  of  our  legislature.  No  cabinet  could  now  share  the  fate 
of  that  which  Queen  Anne  dismissed,  through  any  punishment 
of  such  a  charlatan  as  Doctor  Sacheverel.  What  St.  Dunstan 
is  said  to  have  done  by  the  devil,  a  parliament  may  one  day  be 
quite  prepared  to  do  by  that  aceuser  of  her  bretheii, — the 
secular,  domineering,  hierarehy  of  England.  Yet,  surely,  this 
is  a  fresh  feature  of  the  age,  almost  as  young  as  the  lieform 
Bill.  So,  moreover,  with  regard  to  the  aristocracy ;  how  totally 
has  its  position  altered  in  the  body  politic.  Who  could  stand 
before  the  House  of  Lords  twenty-five  years  ago  ?  Wlio  lield 
the  helm  of  the  nation,  when  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  remained 
premier,  and  Lord  Bexley  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, — neither 
having  more  ability  than  many  clerks  in  our  first-rate  mercan¬ 
tile  companies?  Who,  then,  returned,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  a  majority  of  members  to  the  lower  chamber?  Who 
dared  to  enunciate,  that  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  constituted 
the  bulwarks  of  our  prosperity ;  that  the  prices  of  corn  must  be 
kept  at  a  starving  point,  professedly  to  maintain  om*  labourers^ 
wages,  in  reality  to  support  the  war  rentals  of  the  nobility  and 
sejuirearchy  ?  Who  monopolized,  without  question  or  dubiety, 
all  the  rich  places  of  the  state, — all  the  opulent  patronage  of 
our  colonies, — all  the  fair  prizes  in  our  navy  and  array, — all  the 
fatness  and  luxury  of  ecclesiastical  preferment?  But  what  a 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream.  Is  the  upper 
house  now  much  more  than  a  court  of  registration  for  acts  of 
parliament ;  still,  indeed,  endeavouring  to  hold  its  privileges  by 
the  tail,  as  gradually,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  peerages  modern 
and  ancient  arc  losing  their  lustre  and  power.  Has  not  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  person  of  O’Connell,  appealed  to  their  fears,  and 
wrung  out  from  their  very  prejudices  a  verdict  contrary  to  what 
they  call  their  consciences,  but  which,  through  the  tone  and 
aspect  of  the  times,  they  dare  not  refuse  or  modify  ? 

But  there  is  yet  another  instance  demonstrative  of  our  aver- 
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iiieiit,  that  the  old  materials  in  society  are  Indn^  movt\l  into 
new  places ;  so  that  wi^e  men  must  survey  them  under  didereiu 
aspects  than  formerly.  The  genuine  ^lory  of  Great  Brit;un  has 
ever  been  her  middle  classes.  These,  answering  to  their  desig¬ 
nation,  have  contributed  to  support  those  above,  while  tluv 
rested  upon  those  below  themselves.  A  oltiiire  used  to  compare 
them  to  the  best  portion  of  the  favourite  beverage  of  their 
country*, — the  top  of  which,  he  said,  w;is  ;dl  froth,  the  bottom 
all  dregs,  but  the  centre  till  sound,  clear,  stnmgthening,  and 
wholesome.  Subsequently  to  his  visit  at  the  court  of  Georire 
the  First,  our  lower  orders  much  improved ;  so  that  it  has  been 
justly  conceived,  he  would  have  given  a  very  ditlerent  aceeunt 
of  them,  had  lie  been  here  tow;irds  the  conclusion  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second.  From  that  period  to  the  cvm- 
menceinent  of  the  American  war,  the  mere  physical  necessities 
of  our  i>opulation  are  supposed  to  have  been  well  supplied. 
Demand  for  labour  was  steadv  and  considerable  :  hence  w  aires 
continued  goml ;  and  provisions  were  generally  and  proportion- 
ably  rather  cheap  than  otherw  ise.  In  some  respects,  those  were 
undoubteilly  golden  days,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  Malthus 
and  his  disciples.  All  candid  observers,  tex),  will  admit,  that 
then  the  various  gradations  of  our  fellow  countrymen  appeared 
better  blended  together  than  is  now*  the  case.  The  master, 
with  his  apprtaitices  and  journeymen, — the  farmer,  with  his 
family  and  husbandmen, — lodged  under  the  same  roof,  took 
their  meals  at  the  same  board,  mingled  in  the  same  picturesque 
rural  pastimes,  and  felt  more  perfectly,  that  they  were  lueiu- 
bers  of  one  and  the  same  communitv.  However,  duriiu: 
the  revolutionarv  strinr^rle  with  France  and  the  continent, 

•  V-  ^ 

matters  altered  under  these  heads  ;  and  according  to  our 
judgment,  very  much  for  the  worse.  Cultivators  of  land  in 
the  country,  and  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  caught  more  or  less 
that  contagion  of  aristocracy  which  would  seem  to  be  so  in¬ 
digenous  to  British  habits,  although  it  is  the  bane  of  our 
best  interests.  Small  capitalists  have  come  to  ape  the  exclusive 
airs  of  monied  leviathans;  the  jrentrv  are  imitated  bv  their 
tenants,  or  the  shopcKTaey,  where  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
act  as  their  ancestors  did  before  them;  whilst  all  beneath  them¬ 
selves,  from  the  artizan  to  the  peasant  and  the  pauper,  seem 
more  or  less  detruded  from  the  ground  which  they  once  occu¬ 
pied.  Hence  have  arisen  innumerable  mutual  mistrustings,  an 
intinitv  of  envviiiirs  and  heartburniims,  w  hich  have  made  our 
employers,  and  those  whom  they  employ,  respectively  stand 
aloof  from  each  other.  A  crow  d  of  pleasurable  and  respectable 
sympathies,  w  hich,  generations  ago,  served  to  dovetail  and  fasten 
us,  as  it  were,  into  one  moving  machine  of  life  and  energy,  are 
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rtvkoucil  in  times  nmouj^st  Rutiquat^xl  and  vulirir  pn'jn- 

diivs.  Kotinomeut  may  jnvssibly  servo  as  an  a^ndoiry  for  snndr>* 
chant's ;  yet  snrt'ly  not  lor  ail :  and  for  even  ainelion\ti\l  ex¬ 
ternal  manners,  >ve  may  pay  t^K>  dear.  In  one  >vor\l.  onr  middle 
and  lower  eliisses  have  ni\deiyvme  imperi'eptihle  yet  mij:hty  ino- 
ditieations  in  their  relative  p<.>sitions.  \Ve  mean  by  iw/»erre/>- 
tlhle,  to  imply  that  the  ehan^e  has,  as  it  weri\  stolen  upon  ns, 
nnjH'ret'ived  in  its  pn>^ri'ss.  nntil,  frv)m  its  magnitude  and  ex¬ 
tent,  it  siX'ins  almost  past  enix'.  hat  have  btvn  ealled  the 
foundations  ot  the  si^vial  pyramid,  no  lon^T  pn'sent  a  firm, 
eompaet,  solid  basement.  They  iire  now  hollowed,  perfonUiHl, 
and  honeycombed  in  every  dinvtion.  f'ombnstibles,  aiul  all 
sorts  of  explosive  materials,  heiv  find  eonvenient  hidini:  plaoi's, 
and  a  eonp'nial  atinosphert'.  Were  bnt  a  spark  to  ignite  the 
mainline,  British  happiness  and  prv'snerity  would  expiiv  in  the 
vast  chaos  of  ruin  ! 

Meanwhile,  onr  hiinirry  mid  airitated  niillions  hear  nondmis 
tales  about  the  K evolution  of  U>SS  :  and  then  KmU  anniiid  them 
for  the  results.  What  has  it  done  for  them?  'fhey  have  no 
notion  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  a  iiieiv  abstract  principle. 
As  plain  men,  they  point  to  plain  matters  of  fact,  just  as  they 
are.  Corn,  the  statf  of  life,  is  enhaneed  thirty  percent,  beyond 
its  natural  price  ;  waives  descend  in  the  scale  tlirxmi^h  the  weiirht 
of  a  daily  amrmeiitinir  population;  taxes  ride  heaiily  upon  all 
their  little  luxuries — their  tobacco,  their  tea,  their  siiirar,  their 
other  groceries,  and  their  beer.  Canie  laws  protect  ami  cover 
ban's,  rabbits,  pheasants,  aiul  partrid*:es.  which,  as  beiiijr  wiKl 
of  fiH>t  and  wiiiiT,  mi^ht  sivm  to  be  the  ev>nimon  property  of  all. 
But  for  the  cotter  there  are  few  sympathies,  'flic  family  of  the 
country  squire,  more  especially  the  ladies,  may  pcrliaps  alle¬ 
viate,  or  at  least  scnith  the  paupcri>ni  anil  sickness  of  a  siuj^le 
district  or  villaije  ;  yet  the  j^rcat  hand  of  ixovernment,  which 
scan's  them  into  external  order  and  quietude,  which  tlccces  them 
thnniixh  its  fiscal  exactions,  dav  bv  dav,  has  for  them  not  him; 
but  its  terrors.  It  points  the  poor  to  the  union  house;  the 
vicious  to  the  stcH'ks  and  whipping  post  ;  the  criminal  to  the 
jail  and  jribbet.  It  touches  no  tender  assiH'iations  for  those  \>  lio 
are  without  rank  or  property  :  it  sheds  anmnd  no  lovim;  mer¬ 
cies  for  the  destitute:  it  awakens  no  alVectionate  attachment 
anion;;  the  children  of  toil  or  sorn)w.  Operatives  and  labourers, 
with  thews  and  sinews,  with  wives  and  families,  tn>m  firc!e.^s 
hearths  and  houses,  ;;aze  ;;rinily  on  the  scene.  SehiH>ls,  K'c- 
tures,  pamphlets,  and  newspapeiN — the  Surthvrn  Star,  tlie  nei^li- 
bourini;  incendiarism,  which  ni;;ht  after  ni;;ht  has  made  the 
horizon  red  with  flames,  all  help  to  arouse  new  and  straa;;e 
sensations  in  their  bosoms.  *  What  part  or  lot,  they  arc  now 
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asking,  ^  have  we  in  this  mighty  machine  called  government 
And  echo  answers,  None  !  They  hear  enough  about  votes,  and 
representatives,  and  liberals  or  conservatives,  especially  in  tlic 
ferment  of  elections,  but  what  accrues  to  them  from  it  all  ?  Idie 
suffrage  of  their  own  master,  a  fifty-pound  farm  holder,  they 
know  well  to  be  an  illusion ;  since  he  dare  not  resist  his  land¬ 
lord  :  but  where  is  the  vestige  of  a  vote  for  them  ?  They  arc 
liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  militia ;  they  are  bound  over  to  l)ear 
more  than  their  share  of  the  burdens  on  behalf  of  soeietv,  botli 
pecuniary  and  personal :  but  where  arc  their  own  political  rights? 
AVho  labours  for  their  interests?  AVho  is  the  champion  for  the 
prosperity  of  honest  manual  industry  ?  They  arc  some  of  them 
beginning  to  have  their  attention  drawn  to  yet  higher  subjects 
than  those  of  a  sublunarv  world :  many  of  them  arc  noneon- 
fonnists,  catholics — of  some  other  persuasion,  than  the  parson 
at  the  rectory,  who  pockets  the  tithes  of  the  parish.  It  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  their  unsophisticated  judgments,  that  religious  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  community  ought  only  to  be  obliged  to  pay  their  own 
minister — a  blasphemous,  radical,  and  horrible  heresy — as  they 
have  just  hciird  it  described  by  three  justices  of  the  peace,  all 
themselves  clergymen  !  These,  and  a  thousand  similar  ideas, 
are  now  being  agitated  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
realm  :  w  hich,  w  hen  once  thoroughly  divided  against  itself,  must 
adopt  some  new  course  of  action,  or  else  split  inevitably  to 
pieces. 

Hence  we  conceive,  that  organic  rjithcr  than  dynastic  changes 
w  ill  be  called  for,  and  realized  too,  before  it  can  be  said  tliat 
within  these  lands  the  grand  revolution  is  over  !  AVc  heartily 
pray  that  our  rulers  may  be  directed  aright,  to  concede  in  time; 
to  abandon  their  systems  of  temporary  expedients ;  to  abolish 
that  enormous  national  fraud,  under  which  the  administration 
of  society  is  carried  on,  professing  as  it  does  to  consult  the  good 
of  the  people,  whilst  it  is  in  fact  the  mere  maintenance  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  aristocracy,  which  it  has  at  heart,  (jovern- 
ment  must  come  to  be  considered  in  truth  what  it  is  described 
on  the  hustings,  and  in  parliament  in  theory,  a  trust  for  which 
all  w  ho  administer  it  are  responsible.  An  extension  of  the  snt- 
Irage,  w  ith  the  ballot  for  its  safeguard,  must  be  forthwith  granted. 
It  this  be  not  done,  something  else  will  follow.  The  state,  as  to 
its  religious  alfairs,  must  be  above  suspicion.  In  the  favourite 
metaphorical  languagcj  of  a  certain  school  amongst  us,  it  must 
have  110  favourite  in  lawnsleeves,  ‘  faring  sumptuously  cvcr\' 
day it  must  dally  w  ith  no  spiritual  spouse  or  sister ;  and  least 
of  all  with  a  conculiine.  It  must  confine  itself  to  its  own  afiairs— 
those  alone  which  are  secular.  Did  the  Revolution  of  IG^^ 
declare  tor  toleration?  Its  completion  will  be  the  utter  banish- 
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incut  of  tlnit  term  from  the  mind  of  our  legislature,  by  auuihi- 
lating  religious  establishments!  Did  the  expulsion  of  a  monarch, 
aiming  at  absolutism,  demonstrate  that  kings  can  have  no  right 
divine  to  govern  wrong? — the  hour  is  at  liand  when  anoligarcliy 
will  have  to  learn  the  same  lesson,  and  surrender  its  manifold 
usurpations  !  Did  even  the  whiggery  of  that  age  re-iutroduce 
triennial  parliaments,  avow  the  responsibility  of  ministers, 
rescind  extravagant  grants  froin  the  crown,  and  checkmate  the 


upper  chamber  by  tacking  popular  measures  to  bills  of  supply  ? — 
the  liberalism  of  our  own  day  will  have  to  carry  out  such  en¬ 
deavours,  by  gradually  developing  the  sounder  elements  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  effecting  institutional  reforms.  The  pressure  of  tax¬ 
ation  must  be  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  industry,  and 
placed  upon  the  back  of  property.  Trade,  and  commerce,  and 
manufactures  must  be  freed  from  their  fetters  and  manacles. 


The  Dagon  of  political  caste  must  be  broken  into  fragments  for¬ 
ever;  whilst  its  worshippers  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  We  are 
no  friends  to  a  republic  for  Great  Hritaiii :  but  let  our  im))erial 
diadem  be  worn  with  simple  majesty,  as  retlccting  the  will  of 
enlightened  millions,  watched  over  by  an  united,  responsible,  and 
hereditary  monarchy.  Al)oyc  all  things,  let  that  course  be 
adopted,  which  will  avoid  civil  convulsions,  render  ecpial  justice 
to  tlie  three  kingdoms,  recognize  the  fullest  rights  of  conscience, 
and  secure,  through  a  gracious  Providence,  the  greatest  amount 
ot  hap[)iness  for  tlic  greatest  possible  numbers.  Then  shall  we 
say  of  such  a  renovated  constitution,  Esto  perpetua. 


35ncf  iloturs. 

Letters  written  during  a  journey  to  Switzerland,  in  the  Autumn  of  IH4i. 
IW  Mrs.  Ashton  Yates.  2  vols.  London  :  Duncan  and  Malcolm. 

Tn  KSK  letters  were  written  by  their  clever  authoress  in  accordance  with 
a  promise  made  to  her  younger  children,  on  her  leaving  them,  that  slic 
Would  give  them  a  particular  description  of  every  place  she  visited. 
1  hey  are,  liowever,  in  a  form  as  we  should  judge  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  originally  intended,  and  we  are  glad  to  meet 
with  them  in  a  more  aj)propriatc  and  wider  circulation.  I  heir  style 
is  graceful  and  sprightly,  occasionally,  perhaps,  assuming  too  much  of 
authority,  an  error  into  which,  from  the  first  object  of  their  com¬ 
position,  the  writer  was  liable  to  fall.  They  consist  ot  descripti\e 
Juul  historical  notices  of  the  places  visited,  and  these  are  the  most 
interesting  spots  of  Switzerland.  Jiakes,  mountains,  floods,  gla¬ 
ciers,  meadows,  and  gardens,  thus  become  in  turn  the  subjects  of  oui 
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authoress  sj  observ’ations,  and  are  vividly  pourtrayed  to  the  reader  ;  while 
now  in  a  grave,  and  oftencr  in  a  playful  humour,  are  interspersed  remarks 
on  manners,  literature,  or  politics.  The  authority  on  which  Mrs.  Yates 
depends,  in  her  account  of  the  places  through  which  she  passed,  is 
Vieusseux*s  History^  of  Switzerland,  a  volume  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  which  w^as  her  companion 
and  guide  in  her  historical  researches  during  her  travels.  The  ease  and 
frankness  of  the  style  of  these  volumes  betrays  the  writer  sometimes 
into  a  degree  of  flippiuicy  and  carelessness.  In  a  mass  of  opinions  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  such  as  are  here  assembled,  it  would  be  strange  if 
all  w’ere  sound  and  true.  We  have  no  wish  to  make  her  an  offender  for 
a  word,  but  w^e  have  been  pained  by  the  manner  in  which  she  sometimes 
treats  questions  of  the  gravest  importance  in  religion  and  morality.  The 
distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue  do  not  arise  from  the  fluctuating 
opinion  of  human  society,  whether  in  its  highest  or  lowest  grade,  but 
from  the  will  of  an  immutable  God  It  is  dangerous  to  call  evil  good, 
or  good  evil,  or  by  any  indiscriminate  use  of  language  to  hide  human 
guilt.  In  the  remarks  which  Mrs.  Yates,  in  page  75,  of  her  first  vo¬ 
lume,  has  seen  fit  to  make  concerning  the  birth  of  Erasmus,  reflection 
will  point  out  to  her  much  that  is  inappropriate  for  the  ])erusal  of  her 
younger  children,  in  relation  to  whom  her  maternal  solicitude  will  lead  her 
to  desire  that  they  should  be  fortified  against  the  temptations  of  life  by 
some  firmer  principles  of  morality  than  a  knowledge  of  the  practices  and 
opinions  of  fashionable  society.  We  thank  her  for  her  clever  and  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  a  beautiful  and  noble  country. 


Kendan.  Volks-und  Religionsges  chichte  IsraeV s,  VonCUsari'on  Lengerke, 
Dr.  der  Thcologie  and  Philosophic,  ordentlichem  Professor  an  der 
Albcrtus-Vniversitiit  zu  Konigsberg.  Canaan:  or  the  national  and 
religious  History  of  Israel,  By  Cscsar  von  Lengerke,  &c.  Konigs¬ 
berg.  1844.  Boontriiger.  London;  Nutt. 

Lengkrkb  is  a  name  well  known  to  Hebrew  philologists  and  biblical 
critics.  The  design  of  this  w^ork  is  to  connect  the  external  history  of 
the  .lews  with  their  intenud  character  as  a  people ;  and,  thereby,  to  re¬ 
present  the  progressive  developement  of  their  political  influence,  and  the 
gratlual  unfolding  of  their  religious  sentiments.  The  author  connects 
the  intermd  character  of  the  Jewish  people  with  their  external  history, 
because,  as  he  very  properly  remarks,  *  with  every  great  step  in  the 
march  of  their  outward  history,  there  was  always  a  corresponding  deve¬ 
lopement  of  their  religion,*  or,  as  English  theologians  w’Dald  say,  of  the 
theocnicy. 

The  history’  of  the  Jews  is  a  field,  in  which  many  of  the  German 
critics  have  laboured  with  great  assiduity  and  immense  learning.  But, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  has  happened  that,  where  learning  has 
abounded,  there  infidelity  has  much  more  abounded.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  with  De  Wette*s  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  History 
of  Israel ;  with  Von  Bolden’s  Commentary  on  Genesis  ;  with  \  atke  s 
'I'heology  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  with  Professor  Leo’s  Jewish 
History.  Leo,  indeed,  after  he  had  published  his  work,  changed  his 
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views  of  the  principles  of  criticism,  which  should  be  applied  to  the  Theo¬ 
cracy,  and,  in  consequence,  recalled  the  tirst  edition  of  his  work,  and 
issued  another  on  more  correct  principles.  We  should  be  happy  if, 
upon  further  consideration,  Von  Lengerke  were  to  do  the  same ;  for  we 
are  pained  to  find  that,  amid  all  his  learned  and  criticid  investigations, 
he  rarely,  or  never,  misses  an  opportunity  of  attacking  some  of  the 
positions  of  Revelation. 

Von  Lengerke  must  have  entered  on  this  work  cotiamore;  for  what 
lies  before  us  is  only  the  ‘  Erster  Theil,*  the  ‘  first  part,’  of  this  literary 
enterprise;  and  this  first  part  has  710  closely  printed  pages  of  the  work, 
besides  cxxxvi.  pages  of  introduction.  This  first  part  pursues  the  history 
of  Israel  up  to  the  death  of  Joshua.  It  contains  : — 1.  The  views  which 
the  Israelites  held  about  the  creation  of  the  world.  11.  A  description 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.  III.  The  character  of  its  inhabitants.  IV.  The 
emigration  of  the  Hebrews  into  Canaan,  and  the  age  of  the  patruirchs. 
V.  The  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  their  Exodus,  and  their  journey  to 
Sinai.  VI.  The  founding  of  the  community  at  Sinai.  VH.  Israel  on 
the  Plains  of  Moab.  VIII.  The  conquest  and  distribution  of  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

These  chapters  abound  with  learned  and  useful  criticism,  and  with 
very  important  and  thrilling  information.  As  the  theological  student 
travels  with  the  author  through  this  wilderness  of  learning,  he  will  often 
feel  that  he  is  in  company  with  one  of  ‘  the  mixed  multitude  *  who  went 
forth  with  Israel,  and  not  with  one  of  the  chosen  tribes.  In  his  travels, 
if  he  seeks  from  this  author,  topographical,  historical,  and  philological 
information,  he  will  obtain  it  in  abundance ;  but  he  must  be  prepared  to 
expect,  on  his  journey,  some  of  the  bitter  waters,  the  fiery  serj)ents,  the 
Moabitish  syrens,  and  the  crafty  Gibeonites,  which  belong  to  tlie  various 
regions  of  rationalistic  infidelity. 

The  ‘  introduction  *  consists  of  five  learned  sections  on  the  following 
subjects: — 1.  On  tradition  and  myth.  2.  On  the  antiquity  of  Hebrew 
writing  and  historical  writing.  3.  A  surv’cy  of  the  historicJil  books  in 
the  canon  and  the  apocrypha.  4.  A  view  of  other  sources  and  means 
of  history.  5.  An  examination  of  individual  historical  works  in  the 
canon.  For  learning,  criticism,  and  neology,  these  sections  have  much 
the  same  character  as  the  chapters  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Amid  all  the  stupendous  productions  of  rationidistic  learning,  we  are 
ha})py  to  find  that  neology  is  on  the  wane  in  Germany ;  and  that  the 
students  and  candidates,  who  are  in  favour  of  the  school  of  Spencr, 
Francke,  and  Tholuck,  are  very  decidedly  on  the  increase.  The  ponde¬ 
rous  tomes,  crammed  with  learning  and  infidelity,  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rationalists  will,  ere  long,  form  good  magazines  to  those 
who  will  go  to  Mm,  for  criticisms  in  language  imd  geography,  but  to  the 
scriptures /for  theology  and  heavenly  wisdom. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Review,  Conducted  by  B.  B.  Ed¬ 
wards  and  E.  A.  Park,  Professors  at  Andover,  with  the  special  co¬ 
operation  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Professor  Stuart.  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Wiley  and  Putman.  1844. 

Thr  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  properly  a  continuation  of  the  first  four  volumis 
of  the  American  Biblical  Repository,  edited  by  Dr.  Robinson.  Ihcsc 
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volumes,  which  are  now  beginning  to  be  scarce,  are  strictly  biblical,  con¬ 
sisting  of  original  articles  and  translations  of  German  essays,  likelv  to 
be  of  permanent  value,  and  abiding  interest.  Not  long  after  his  return 
to  his  native  land.  Professor  Robinson  seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea 
of  commencing  a  similar  publication ;  especially  as  the  Riblical  Keposi- 
tory  had  gradually  assumed  a  different  character  from  that  which  it 
originally  bore.  Three  numbers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  were  accord¬ 
ingly  published  under  his  editorship,  consisting  chiefly  of  geographical 
articles,  in  continuation  and  correction  of  his  researches  in  Palestine. 
But  in  variety  and  interest  they  were  greatly  deficient.  Indeed  there  is 
little  life  or  vivacity  in  Professor  Robinson’s  composition.  There  is  an 
air  of  drv  ness  about  it  that  renders  it  dull  even  to  biblical  readers.  His 

btvle  has  no  warmth. 

¥ _ 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Review,  is  a  new  series  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  conducted  by  Professors  Edwards  and  Park.  Two 
numbers  of  it  are  before  us,  which,  in  variety  of  topics,  vivacity,  and 
value,  are  much  superior  to  their  ])redecessors.  The  chief  defect  that 
attaches  to  them  is  the  limited  circle  within  which  the  contents  seem  to 
move.  Halle  in  Germany,  and  Andover  in  America,  are  the  j)laces 
mainly  pourtrayed  in  their  theological  literature.  Why  do  not  the  editors 
give  information  as  to  the  books  and  men  of  other  European  universities, 
such  as  Berlin,  Basel,  Bonn,  and  Heidelberg.^  Why  is  England  entirely 
neglected  }  In  this  respect  we  are  constrained  to  censure  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  range  which  the  editors  have  hitherto  taken.  Besides,  their 
information  is  not  the  most  recent.  Thus,  in  the  article  published  from 
IVofessor  Tholuck’s  manuscripts,  the  information  is  not  brought  down 
by  the  translator  to  the  present  time.  Were  it  desirable,  it  might  he 
eiisily  shewn  what  important  books  and  treatises  are  omitted.  So  also 
in  other  papers  and  reviews.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  *  there  is  no  good 
Lexicon  even  of  classical  CJreek.*  Here  the  writer  is  quite  ignorant  of 
Pape’s  Handweirterbuch  der  Griechischen  Sprache,  in  drei  Biinden,  8vo. 
Braunschweig,  1842  and  1843,  which  is  both  the  latest  and  the  best. 
It  is  rather  unfair  towards  England  to  dismiss  Liddell  and  Scott’s  (ireek 
lexicon,  the  best  in  this  country,  with  the  remark,  that  its  j)rice  puts  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  American  students.  *  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  new  Greek  and  English  lexicon  by  Liddell  and  Scott  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford.’  And  why  is  not  a  reviewer,  who  talks  and  writes  so 
confidently  about  Greek  lexicons,  acquainted  with  it.  His  igno¬ 
rance  is  culpable.  Had  the  dictionary  in  (luestion  been  produced  in 
America,  it  would  have  been  immediatelv  lauded  as  the  best  of  all.  ^Ve 
advise  the  conductors  of  the  periodical  to  look  more  abroad  in  their 
surveys  of  literature  and  religion  ;  and,  perhaps,  England  may  present 
something  worthy  of  their  notice. 

The  chief  articles  in  the  two  numbers  already  published  arc ;  the 
aspect  of  literature  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  Europe ;  a 
Life  of  Aristotle  ;  Interpretation  of  the  Number  GbG  in  the  Apocalypse  ; 
the  Structure  of  the  Gosj)el  according  to  Matthew,  an  original  and  able 
Essay  ;  the  imprecations  in  the  Scriptures  ;  an  investigJition  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  the  real  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  an 
Impiiry  respecting  the  Ascension  of  Christ ;  Theological  Encyclopedias 
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and  Metliodology  ;  the  early  History  of  Monasticism  ;  and  the  expiatory 
Sacritices  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  their  relation  to  the  one  Sacri¬ 
fice  on  Golgotha.  In  the  review’  of  Coleman’s  Church  without  a  Pre¬ 
late,  there  is  much  that  is  objectionable.  The  American  divines  in 
general,  entertain  lax,  unsettled,  erroneous  views  in  regard  to  church 
polity.  They  should  learn  the  entire  subject. 

The  articles,  as  is  natural,  possess  various  degrees  of  merit,  but  all 
are  more  or  less  valuable,  while  a  few  are  extremely  opportune  at  the 
present  day ;  such  as,  the  elaborate  examination,  historical,  patristic, 
and  cxcgetical,  of  the  words  descriptive  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  and  the 
brief  account  of  early  monasticism.  All  are  adapted  to  interest  iiupiiring 
students,  especially  such  as  arc  resolved  to  institute  satisfying  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  divine  word,  and  of  those  collateral  subjects  that  throw  li^-ht 
upon  its  pages,  or  to  pursue  their  investigations  in  a  spirit  of  patient  and 
comprehensive  diligence,  aided  by  the  learning,  and  encouraged  bv  the 
example  of  German  scholars,  until  they  shall  obtain  views  of  the  Hible 
that  bring  with  them  their  own  reward. 

This  journal  is  uiupicstionably  the  best  Riblical  one  in  the  Knglish 
language,  and  we  cordially  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
desire,  by  studying  the  sacred  scriptures  in  their  original  languages, 
to  arrive  at  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  their  varied  contents. 


The  Anti-Monopolist.  Religious  and  Political.  Published  at  New  castle- 
upon-Tyne.  Sold  at  36,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 

Tiik  whole  history  of  monopoly,  as  illustrative  of  the  selfishness  and  cu- 
])idity  of  human  nature,  forms  a  wide  field  for  jdnlosophical  research. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  and  singular  ])hase  of  this  history  is  that 
which  is  now  seen  amongst  us.  Monopoly  luis  assumed  a  different 
form  from  tliat  which  it  bore  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and  tlie 
Stuarts  :  then,  it  wais  diffused,  so  to  speak,  in  countless  streams,  and 
obstructed  even  the  minor  branches  of  trade  by  its  obnoxious  presence. 
Now,  it  is  more  concentrated  in  its  influence,  and  its  ramifications 
though  perhaps  not  less  extensive,  are  less  palpable.  The  endless  mo- 
no])olies  of  former  days  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  now  reduced  to  three 
master  monoj)olies, — the  monoplv  of  bread,  the  monopoly  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  Word  of  Ciod. 

Monopoly,  however,  wall  not  be  suffered  to  pursue  unresisted  and  un¬ 
heeded  its  pernicious  course.  The  elements  of  opposition,  though  not 
yet  develoj)ed,  are  far  from  slumbering.  A  periodical  has  lately  been 
started  in  the  North  with  the  avowed  determination  of  exposing  the  in¬ 
sidious  progress  of  the  evil,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  expressive  title  it 
has  assumed,  this  periodiccil  testifies  against  monopoly  wherever  it  is  de¬ 
tected,  whether  in  the  church,  in  legislation,  or  in  coinincrcc.  Asa  few 
extracts  mav’^  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  in 
this  (piartcr,  w’e  subjoin  a  quotation  concerning  tbe  worst  of  all  monopolies 
—that  of  the  Word  of  life.  The  author  brings  this  subject  before  us 
under  tw’o  aspects,  namely,  as  a  question  of  cxjiediency  and  as  a  (piestion 
of  right.  W  ith  respect  to  the  right  of  the  crown  to  usurj)  this  mono|)oly, 
we  find  tbe  following  observation. 
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*  As  to  the  property  of  the  crown  in  the  translation  of  the  Jlible,  hv 
virtue  of  tlie  ‘  authorship  of  a  new  invention,’  we  presume  that  such  a 
claim  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  sustained  for  one  moment ;  besides  that,  even 
if  such  a  claim  had  been  orip:inally  valid,  it  is  limited  by  the  statute  to 
the  term  of  fourteen  years,  and  what  right,  consequently,  the  successors 
of  King  .lames  the  First  can  now  set  up  to  the  Bible  itself,  because  his 
bishops  translated  or  rather  corrected  it,  as  the  title  expresses,  doth  not 
now  appear.’ 

Ami  in  another  number  of  the  same  publication  we  find  the  followings 
just  remark  on  the  same  monopoly. 

*  Now  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  this  patent  right,  that,  whereas  all 
other  patents  are  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  inventor,  this  is  given 
for  the  sole  use  of  an  individual,  who  has  no  more  antecedent  right  to 
such  a  privilege  than  any  other  person  ;  while,  so  far  as  the  government 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  protecting  duty  levied  on  Bibles,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  individual,  without  any  counterv’ailing  advantage  to  the  public.  It 
is  protection^  in  short,  w  ithout  the  apology  of  production.  It  is  pure  un¬ 
adulterated  monopoly  in  its  abstract  form.’ 

*  But  it  is  not  by  words  alone  that  the  conductors  of  this  work 
are  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  existence  of  the  Bible  monopoly. 

A  Free  Bible  Society  has  lately  been  established  at  NewTastle-upon- 
Tyne,  under  the  j)residency  of  R.  B.  Sanderson,  Esq.  of  West  .lesinond, 
and  for  a  full  account  of  the  commencement,  progress,  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  society,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  the  Anti- 
Monopolist. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  sterling  and  fearless  journal  to  our 
readers,  assuring  them  that  however  they  may  dissent  from  an  occasional 
expression  or  o])inion,  they  will  find  it  always  the  faithful,  diligent,  and 
able  advocate  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  spirituality  of  religion. 

The  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the  Vatican  text, 
translated  into  i.nglish  :  with  the  principal  various  readings  of  the 
Alexandrine  copy,  and  a  table  of  comparative  chronology.  By  Sir 
Lancelot  Charles  Lee  Brenton,  Bart.  2  vols.,  medium  Svo.  i)p. 
930.  London :  Bagster.  1844. 

Thk  Se])tuagint  Version  is  too  weW  known  to  require  any  description  of 
its  excellencies  or  defects  in  this  place.  As  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
valuable  helps  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
has  been  long  prized  by  biblical  scholars.  And  yet  it  has  not  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  the  w'ays  w’hich  mav  be  made  subservient  to  the  criticism 
and  interpretation  of  the  text.  Its  utilitv  has  not  been  sufficiently 
proved.  There  are  aspects  in  which  it  mav  be  regarded  as  highly 
favourable  to  the  elucidation  of  truth;  but  these  have  been  seldom  noticed 
or  considered.  There  are  many  places  on  which  it  throws  a  welcome 
light,  though  it  has  not  been  called  to  elucidate  them.  It  is  true  that 
we  need  a  better  edition  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared.  Even  that  of 
Holmes  and  Parsons,  expensive  as  it  is,  along  with  other  more  recent 
and  small  editions,  does  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  scholar. 

The  Septuagint,  translated  into  English,  has  never,  till  now,  appeareil 
in  this  country.  The  work  before  us  is  the  first  version  published  in 
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Britain.  The  only  one  that  had  been  previously  made,  proceeded  from 
Mr.  Thomson,  an  American,  in  the  year  1808;  but  we  believe  that  verv 
few  persons  in  England  are  acquainted  with  it.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  present  translation.  It  was  much  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  extensively  read.  Mere  English 
students  of  the  Bible  will  now'  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  an  ancient 
and  valuable  document  of  w'hich  they  may  have  frequentlv  heard.  Since 
it  has  been  quoted  by  the  Saviour  and  his  inspired  aj)ostle9,  it  is  dear  to 
many,  though  they  have  never  seen  it  presented  in  an  English  dress. 

To  judge  rightly  of  the  merits  of  this  translation,  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  it  wuth  the  original  Greek,  not  only  in  one  or  two  books,  but  in 
all.  It  should  also  be  ])ut  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Tliomson’s.  Accordingly 
we  have  examined  both  versions  in  the  same  passages,  and  have  little 
Hesitation  in  declaring  our  conviction  that  the  present  is  much  superior. 

Those  only  who  have  been  accustomed  to  study  the  Septuagint  arc 
aware  of  the  difficulties  belonging  to  many  passages.  Intricate  and 
perqdexed  sentences  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Indeed  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  put  any  fair  construction  on  the  original,  in  numerous 
places.  So  much  confusion  has  been  introduced,  either  by  the  mistakes 
or  ignorance  of  the  original  translators,  or  by  subsequent  errors  of  tran¬ 
scription,  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  render  the  now'  existing  (Jreek 
text,  in  any  tolerable  manner,  into  English.  But  the  ])resent  translator 
has  often  and  ingeniously  succeeded.  The  language  of  his  version  is 
throughout  conformed  to  that  of  our  authorized  English  translation 
from  the  Hebrew,  as  far  as  the  original  Greek  seemed  to  allow.  It  is 
select,  suitable,  and  correct.  The  diction  runs  so  smoothly,  that  the 
book  reminds  the  reader  of  one  originally  written  in  our  own  language, 
rather  than  a  version  from  another  tongue.  The  idiomatic  j)eculiarities 
arc  well  rendered.  In  short,  it  is  one  of  the  be.st  versions  that  has 
fallen  in  our  w'ay,  exhibiting  as  its  prominent  features,  taste,  accuracy, 
neatness,  and  fidelity.  We  thank  the  author  for  his  work  ;  and  doubt 
not  that  it  w  ill  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  student  of  sacred  literature. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  various  readings  from  the  Alexandrine 
copy  are  few'  but  select — that  there  are  occasiomally  marginal  rendering.s 
more  literal  than  those  in  the  text — that  the  verses  are  numbered  in  the 
middle  of  the  lines — and  that  the  typography  and  getting  up  of  the 
volumes  are  in  the  very  best  style  of  the  Messrs.  Bagster. 

The  Settlers  in  Canada,  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain 
Marryatt.  Tw'o  volumes,  post  8vo.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Captain  Marryatt  is  too  w'ell  known  in  the  department  of  light  lite¬ 
rature  to  require  a  formal  introduction.  His  present  work,  consisting 
of  tw  o  small  volumes,  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  our  young 
people,  jind  may  be  read  by  them  without  impropriety,  or  any  fear  of 
injury.  The  moral  tone  of  the  w'ork  is  unexceptionable,  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  sufficiently  stirring  to  keep  alive  the  deepest  interest  in  the  juvenile 
readers.  We  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  Captain  iVIarrvatt 
had  kept  more  in  mind  what  was  due  to  his  own  literary  reputation. 
Tliere  are  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness  in  the  composition  which 
ought  to  have  been  avoided,  and  the  development  of  his  story,  and  his 
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sketches  of  the  character  of  the  dramatis  persona  are  deticient  in  the  liigher 
qualities  of  his  art.  The  ordinary’  machinery  of  the  novel  writer  is  too 
apparent,  and  the  history  is  in  consequence  too  far  removed  from  pro¬ 
bability  to  do  much  more  than  minister  a  momentary  excitement.  This 
is  a  {^reat  fault  in  a  work  desij^ned  for  the  youn*^,  whose  i machinations 
are  always  sufhciently  inclined  to  substitute  the  ideal  for  the  actual 
world. 

The  Recreation,  A  Gift- Book  for  Young  Readers.  The  fifth  of  the 
series.  Ekiinburgh  :  J.  Menzies.  London;  Orr  and  Co. 

'I'his  volume  answers  well  to  its  title,  and  is  in  strict  keei)ing  with  its 
predecessors.  Our  young  readers  will  insure  both  amusement  and  in¬ 
formation  by  its  perusal. 

Christian  Consolation,  or  the  Cnity  of  the  Divinr  Procedure  a  ISourceof 
Comfort  to  Afflicted  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Mannering.  Second 
Eklition.  London  :  Snow. 

A  volume,  like  those  already  published  by  the  estimable  author,  benevo¬ 
lent  in  its  design  and  spirit.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the  pastoral 
admonitions  p^ven  to  his  flock  in  former  little  works,  which  we  think 
the  present  should  have  resembled  in  size,  xVs  a  book  of  greater 
bulk  and  more  pretension  we  were  disappointed  in  its  contents.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  to  a  numerous  class  it  is  likely  to  be  highly  acceptable  and 
useful.  The  author’s  aim  in  its  publication  has  evidently  been  to  do 
good . 

Truth  and  Error,  or  the  Union  of  Truth  the  Destruction  of  Error,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Snow,  1843. 

’I'm IS  volume  is  ])ublished  after  the  death  of  the  author.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  discriminate  truth  from  error,  shewing  how  they  mingle  in 
different  ]»roportions  in  the  religious  tenets  of  all  j)arties.  ’I'he  task  was 
tme  to  test  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  an  angel,  and  the  writer  ap- 
])ears  to  have  had  at  least  one  qualification  in  a  large  degree, — that  of 
Christian  charity. 

The  Writing  Desk  and  its  co?itents ;  taken  as  a  Text  Jor  the  familiac 
Illustration  of  many  important  Facts  in  natural  History  and  Philosophy. 
By  Tliomas  (Irithths. 

The  l^seful  Arts  employed  in  the  Production  of  Food. 

A  History  of  the  Invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  From  the 
French  of  Eugene  Lahaume.  London:  John  W.  Parker.  1844. 
Thksl  three  neat  little  volumes  are  specimens  of  a  series  of  publications 
which  appear  excellently  adapted  for  the  use  of  families  and  schools,  and 
for  general  circulation.  Their  introduction  into  the  circulating  or  reading 
library  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  prove  acceptable  to  a  large  number  of 
readers,  and  gradually  to  create  a  taste  for  a  more  substantial  kind  of 
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reading  than  that  of  which,  in  most  cases,  such  libraries  are  composeil. 
We  have  arranged  the  three  volumes  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  appeared  interesting  to  us,  and  regard  Mr.  Griffith’s,  as  a  highly 
successful  accomplishment  of  a  difficult  task. 

Beulah,  or  the  Rest  of  Man  in  the  Rest  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Yorke,  A.M.  London:  Nisbet. 

A  PLEASING  and  well  written  tract,  adajited  to  refresh  and  strengthen 
the  anxious  Christian.  Mr.  Yorke’s  thoughts,  and  the  maimer  in  which 
he  expresses  them,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  instruct,  while  they 
interest  his  readers.  His  former  publications  have  been  controversial. 
Tliis  is  not  so. 


Reflections  after  Reading ;  or  Sketches,  Biographical,  Ecclesiastical,  and 
Historical.  By  John  Cockin.  London;  Ward.  1843. 

Mr.  Cockin  has  been  from  his  youth  in  the  habit  of  reducing  to 
writing  his  thoughts  on  various  subjects,  and  his  opinions  on  the 
l)ooks  which  he  has  perused.  The  papers  thus  accumulated  have 
been  looked  over,  and  portions  of  them  selected,  to  form  the  present 
volume.  It  is  a  sensible  and  well  written  production,  varying  somewhat 
in  quality  and  interest,  according  to  the  time  in  which  the  essays  were 
written,  and  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  In  his  political  opinions 
Mr.  Cockin  belongs  to  the  whig  school ;  in  his  ecclesiastical,  he  is  an 
intelligent  dissenter.  The  subjects  treated  of  are  so  numerous,  that 
some  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  attention  of  almost  every  reader.  Tht* 
price  which  is  marked  at  the  back  of  the  volume,  we  fear,  may  jirevcnt 
a  sale  proportionate  to  its  merits. 

The  last  Days ;  their  near  approach,  and  perilous  character,  including  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  Seven  Vials,  the  Battle  of  Armageddon,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  By  the  author  of  ‘  Downfall  of 
Popery.’  London  ;  Ward  and  Co. 

'Phis  is  a  remarkable  book.  The  author  carefully  reads  and  studies  his 
bible,  and  seeks  to  interpret  scripture  by  means  of  itself.  We  have  reail 
his  work  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  think  he  has  adduced  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  many  of  his  jieculiar  opinions.  The  subjects  of 
which  he  treats  demand  great  caution,  judgment,  patience,  and  skill ; 
and  in  these  the  writer  has  shewn  himself  not  deficient.  The  following 
are  the  titles  of  the  seven  chapters  of  which  the  book  is  composed  ; — 
the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet ;  the  effusion  of  the  seven  vials  ; 
the  infidel  king  of  Daniel ;  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  ;  the  great  tribu¬ 
lation  ;  the  battle  of  Armageddon  ;  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  second  publication  from  the  writer’s  pen. 

Immanuel  \  or  God  with  us:  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  divinity  and  hu¬ 
manity  of  our  Lord ;  as  well  as  on  his  descent  into  hell,  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  second  advent.  By  Richard  Bingham,  Jun.,  M.A. 
London  :  Seeley  and  Burnside.  1843. 

An  octavo  volume,  of  four  hundred  pages,  which  is  correctly  described 
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by  its  title.  It  is  full  of  sound  and  scriptural  investigation,  and  contain? 
an  explanation  of  many  difficult  texts.  Our  fear  about  it  is  that  it  will 
be  found  too  elaborate  and  critical  for  general  readers,  and  scarcely  suffi¬ 
ciently  profound  for  those  who  are  well  stored  with  Biblical  and  other 
learning.  As  an  exposition  of  important  Christian  truth,  it  is  wortlu  of 
perusal.  The  author  is  a  relative  of  the  compiler  of  the  Antiquities  of 
the  Christian  Church — the  celebrated  Joseph  Bingham. 

The  History  of  Literature ;  or  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Language, 
Writing^  and  Letters^  from  the  earliest  Ages  of  Antiquity  to  the 
present  Time.  In  4  vols.,  8vo.  London;  Longman  and  Co.  1843. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  Sir  William  Boyd,  who  has  only  as  yet  pub¬ 
lished  one  volume,  handsomely  got  up,  and  which  is  lying  before  us. 
When  the  learned  knight  shall  have  finished  his  undertaking,  and  will 
be  good  enough  to  forward  to  us  the  concluding  volumes,  we  promise 
him  a  careful  perusal  of  his  pages,  with  our  candid  judgment  upon  them. 
We  must,  as  a  general  rule,  decline  reviewing  in  extenso,  an  uncom¬ 
pleted  task. 


iLitrran.)  {ntrUig:encf. 

Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation. 

Historical  Memorials  relating  to  the  Independents  or  Congregationalists, 
from  their  rise  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchv.  By  Benjamin  Hanbury. 
Vol.  HI. 

The  Wars  of  Jehovah  in  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell.  In  nine  books.  By 
Thomas  Hawkins,  Esq.  With  11  highly  finished  engravings  by  John 
Martin,  Esq. 

The  Comedies,  Histories,  Tragedies,  and  Poems  of  William  Shakspere. 
Edited  by  Charles  Knight.  Vol.  1*2. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  True  Age  of  the  World,  in  which  is  determined  the 
chronology  of  the  period  from  creation  to  the  Christian  era.  By  Professor 
Wallace. 

The  Irish  Question  considered  in  its  Integrity  ;  with  an  introduction  and 
prefatory  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  house  of  Peers.  By  Viscount 
NVellesley. 

Christian  Consolation  :  or  the  unity  of  the  divine  procedure  a  source 
of  comfort  to  afflicted  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Mannering.  Second 
edition. 

The  Recreation  :  a  gift-book  for  young  readers.  The  fifth  of  the  series. 

Dictionary’  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  Part  \  III. 
Edited  by  William  Smith,  L.L.D. 

Cyclopccdia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  John  Kitto.  Part  XV. 


